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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AFFAIRS OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


Tue commotions by which Europe 
has been shaken for nearly the last 
thirty years, have excited such deep 
aud universal interest, that, during 


these eventful times, the inhabitants of 


this agitated spot have neither had 
leisure nor inclination to inquire mi- 
nutely into the affairs of other coun- 
tries, their attention having been 
wholly absorbed by revolutions which 
more immediately affected their own 
happiness and peace. It has happen- 
ed, however, by a singular coinci- 
dence, that, at the time when the re- 
volutionary spirit appears to have 
spent its force in Europe, a similar 
spirit of resistance to established autho- 
rity should have been kindled through- 
out the Spanish provinces of America, 
and that the scene of commotion 
should thus have been in a manner 
only shifted from the Old to the 
New World. ‘The changes which 
have taken place in the remote de- 
pendencies of Spain, will unquestion- 
ably be attended by the most import- 
ant and beneficial consequences, de- 
stroying, as they must do, root and 
branch, that system of monopoly, 
which enthralled the industry of na- 
tions, and consigned to neglect the 
most precious resources of nature, * 


* Chili in many ay abounds in the 
finest iron. But a law existed prohibit- 
ing any person from working it, because it 
interfered with the import of iron from the 
mother country. Upon the same princi- 


ple, wine was prohibited from being made 


m Mexico, 


and opening, on a liberal footing, these 
extensive countries to the commerce 
and manufactures of Europe. Contem- 
plating the advantages which must. 
inevitably result from the indepen- 
dence of the Spanish colonies, the 
struggle in which they are now en- 
gaged appears to excite the most 
ively sympathy in this country, and 
since, by the re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, we have leisure for in- 
quiry and speculation, there prevails 
a general desire for information re- 
garding these extensive regions, now 
unhappily the scene of intestine 
commotions. For the purpose of gra- 
tifying this laudable spirit of curiosi-< 
ty, we shall briefly submit to our read- 
ers a geographical sketch of those 
colonies, with such notices of their 
principal towns, rivers, and most im- 
portant products, as will enable them 
to appreciate the different military 
statements which are, from time to 
time, circulated in the journals of the 
day, and from the positions of the 
hostile armies contending for the pos- 
session of the country, to form some 
rational conclusions as to the nature 
of the operations which they are car- 
rying on. Such a digest of facts may, 
we hope, in every view, prove useful 
to our readers, by saving them the 
trouble of tedious researches for in 
formation, which, with all their la- 
bour, they may not at last be able to 
obtain. 

The Spanish possessions in Ameri- 
ca occupy the vast tract of country 
comprised between 41° 43’ of S. Lat. 
and 37° 48’ of N. Lat. and extend a- 
bout 5000 miles from north to south. 
They lie partly in North and partly 
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4 Spanish America. 


in South America, and are divided 
into the following general govern- 
ments, namely, 
i. The viceroyalty of Mexico. 
2, The government of Guatimala. 
3. The government of Porto Rico. 
4. The government of the Caraccas. _ 
®. The viccroyalty of New Grenada, in- 
cluding the new kingdom of Grena- 
da and Quito. 
G. The viceroyalty of Peru. 
7. The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
The government of Chili. 
4, The government of the Hayannah, n- 
cluding the Floridas. 


i. Mexico, or New Spain, general- 
ly designates that extensive country 
which is bounded to the N. and S. 
by the 38th and 10th parallels of N. 
Tat. which, on the E. and S.E. has 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the W. is bounded 
by the Pacific Ocean. Among the 
Spanish colonies, Mexico occupies un- 
doubtedly the first rank, both on ac- 
eount of its great population—the 
number of considerable cities which 
it contains—its territorial wealth, and 
the enormous value of its metallic 
produce. 

Before the introduction of the new 
wiministration of the country in 1776, 
Mexico, or New Spain, was divided 
in the following manner: 

1. The kingdom of Mexico. 

2. The kingdom of New Galicia. 
3. The new kingdom of Leon. 
4. The colony of Santander. 

5. The province of Texas. 

&. The province of Cohahuila. 

7. The prevince of New Biscay. 
&. The province of Sonora. 

. The province of New Mexico. 
10. The Californias. 


These ancient divisions are still 
frequently used in the country. At 
present, New Spain is divided into 
the following twelve intendencies and 
three provinces. 

I. The province of New Mexico. 
2. The intendency of New Biscay. 
3. and 4. New and Old California. 
5. Intendency of Sonora. 

G. San Luis Potosi. 

7. Zacatecas. 

& Guadalaxara. 

Guanaxuato, 

10. Valladolid, or Mechoacay, 

Ll. Mexico, 

12. Puebla. 

13. Vera Cruz. 

14. Oaxaca. 
1. Merida. 


[Jan. 


About one-half of this extensive 
country is situated within the tropics, 
while the other half lies within the 


temperate zone. It is well known, 
however, that the influence of geo- 
graphical position on the climate of 
any country, is modified by another 
cause of equally powerful operation, 
namely, the height of the ground a- 
bove the level of the sea, and that the 
continent of America is distinguish- 
ed by its general and prodigious ele- 
vation ; nor does the land in Mexi- 
co rise in abrupt and mountainous 
ridges. On the contrary, it has been 
estimated, that about three-fifthsof the 
country is spread out in extensive plains 
of trom 6000 to 8000 feet in height. 
In travelling into the interior, either 
from Acapulco, on the coast of the 
Pacitic, or from Vera Cruz on the 
eastern shore, the land rises to its 
height gradually, and the whole country 
is laid out in vast and uniform plains, 
which, from their forming so perfect 
a level, have received the denomina- 
tion of Table Land. These plains 
rise to the height of 6000 and 8000 
fect above the level of the surround- 
ing seas, which is equal to some of the 
highest summits of the Alps, such as 
Mount Cenis, St Gothard, or the great 
St Bernard. 

Krom this singular form of the 
ground, it happens, that the coasts a- 
lone possess a hot climate, adapted 
for the productions of the West In- 
dies. ‘The mean temperature of the 
plains which lie within the tropics, 
and which are not elevated above the 
level of the sea more than 984 feet, 
is about 77° of Fahrenheit, or about 
16° above the mean heat of Naples. 
The climate of these tropical countries, 
more especially in the cities, is ex- 
ceeding)y fatal to Eurepeans, who are 
liable, on their first landing, to the 
terrible malady of the yellow-fever. 
The western declivity of the Cordille- 
ra ot Mexico, and the shores of the 
South Sea from Acapulco, to the 
ports of Colima and San Blas, are a- 
mong the hottest and most unhealthy 
places in the south. The port of Aca 
— more especially, is frequently 
atal to visitors landing from Europe, 
or to merchants who descend from the 
cool and salubrious temperature of the 
Table Land, to breathe the hot and 
tainted atmosphere of the coast. 

On the declivity of the Andes, at 
the height of from 4000 to 5000 feet, 
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there reigns perpetually a soft spring 
temperature, which never varies more 
than 7° or 9° of Fahrenheit; the 
mean heat of the whole year is from 
68° to 70°. 

The third division of the climate 
comprehends the plains which are 
elevated 7000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This is the height of the 
city of Mexico, and in summer the 
thermometer seldom rises above 75°, 
while in winter it ranges between 55° 
and 70°. The mean temperature of 
the whole Table Land is 62°, which is 
about equal tothe temperature ot Rome. 
The plains, which rise above the 
height of $000 feet, possess, though 
within the tropics, a rude and disa- 
greeable climate, even to an inhabi- 
tant of the north. 

‘Towards the west, the descent from 
the Table Land is much more steep 
than towards the east. Setting out 
trom the city of Mexico, which is 
situated at nearly an equal distance 
from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
towards the east, on the road to Vera 
Cruz, the traveller advances 180 miles 
before a single valley occurs, of which 
the bottom does not rise 3280 feet a- 
bove the level of the sea. In the op- 
posite direction from Mexico to Aca- 
puleo, the road descends the same 
depth in the space of 50 miles. The 
custern declivity of the Andes is so 
regular and uniform, that when once 
the traveller begins to descend from 
the great central plain, he continues 
his descent until he arrives at the 
eastern coast. The western coast is 
furrowed by four very remarkable 
longitudinal valleys, of which the re- 
spective heights above the level of the 
sea are 3217, 1685, 557, 518 feet. 
‘Lhe road towards Asia from Mexico 
thus differs from the road towards 
Eurepe. For the space of about 220 
miles, the distance in a straight line 
from Mexico to Acapulco, there is a 


continual ascent and descent, and 
every instant the traveller arrives 
from a cold climate, to regions exces- 
sively hot. On_ the contrary, of the 
250 miles from Mexico to the port 
of Vera Cruz, the greater part be- 
longs to the great central plain, which 
extends, with little interruption, from 
the 18th to the 40th degrecof N. lat.a 
distance nearly equal to thatof the town 
of Lyons from the tropic of Cancer. 
The rest of the road is a continued 
and laborious descent. To such of our 
readers as consider this singular con- 
figuration of the ground, it must be 
obvious, that a country so elevated, 
and to be reached only by a conti- 
nued ascent through difficult roads, 
must abound in defensive military 
positions, and that, with the least de- 
gree of skill on the part of its defen- 
ders, it could not be conquered but at 
such an expence of blood, as no state 
could afford to lavish away in its pur- 
chase. 

Mexico, from its position between 
Europe and Asia, appears admirably 


adapted for carrying on an extensive 


commerce with both continents, five 
or six weeks being sufficient for com- 
municating with either, while the 
country, trom its diversitied climate, 
would yield the various produce both 
of the warm and temperate regions, 
and would thus supply in abundance 
the materials of an extensive exchange 
with other countries. The mountains 
contain ores of every kind of metal, 
and there are abundant mines, not 
only of the precious metals, but also 
of copper, lead, tin, alum, vitriol, and 
different sorts of precious stones. 
Among the forest trees are the cedar, 
Brazil wood, mahogany, and every 
sort of tunber either for use or orna-~ 
Inent. 

The following is an account of the 
most remarkable towns in Mexico or 
New Spain :— 


Elevation a- 
Population. |bove the level 
of the Sea. 


Chief Towns. 


INTENDENCY of MEXICO. 


Mexico, the Capital 137,000 | 7470 feet. 


Population 1,511,800. Tescuco 5080 
Extent of surface in square Acapulco 4000 
leagues 5,927 Queretaro, celebra’ 


for the beauty of i 
edifices, its aque 
duct, and cloth 

nufactures 35,000 | 6489 


| 
| 


Spanish America. 
Elevation a- 
Chief Towns. Population. | bove the level 
of the Sea. 
INTENDENCY of PUEBLA. |La Puebla de los An- 
Population 813,500. geles 67,000 | 7381 feet 
Extent of surface in square |Hascalla . 3400 
leagues 2696. Cholula - 16,000 
INTENDENCY of GUANAXUATO. |Guanaxuato, includ- 
Population 517,300. — ing the houses an 
Extent of surface in square population of ery 
leagues 911. in the suburbs 70,600 | 6836 
Salamanca, a _ hand- 
some little town 5762 
walation 37¢ ALLADOLED. enjoys a de- 
Extent of surface in square 
leagues 3446. 
INTENDENCY OF GUADALAXARA. 2 19.500 
Extent of surface in square 
INTENDENCY of ZACATECAS. th 
Population 153,300. 
Extent of surface in square 
leagues 2355. “4 place of New Spain| 33,000 
OAXACA or GUAXACA. 
Population 534,800. 0 
Extent of surface in square 24,000 
leagues 4447. 
MERIDA. 
Population 465,000 Merida 10,000 
Extent of surface in square {Campeche - G000 
leagues 5977. 
Vera Cruz. Vera Cruz - 16,000 
Population 156,000. Xalapa, situated on 
Extent in square leagues 4,141 the eastern ridge of 
the Andes, between 
Vera Cruz and 
Mexico, in a fine 
climate - 13,000 | 4264 
Perote - 7719 
San Luis Poros. 
Population 334,900. 
Extent of surface in square [San Luis Potosi 12,000 
leagues 27.821. 
DURANGO. Durango 12 
Population 159,700. Chihuahua 
Extent of surface in square j|San Juan del Rio 10.200 
leagues 16,873. Nombre de Dios 6800 
-[Pasquiaro 5600 
6000 


Saltillo 
ta Rosa de iwui- 
fats Rosa de 
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Population 40,200. 


leagues 5709. Taos 


PROVINCE OF NEW MEXICO. |Santa Fe, to the east 


ke of the great river del 
Extent of surface in square Norte 


- 3600 


- 8900 


The New Californias contain a po- 
pulation of about 25,000, who live in 
scattered settlements and villages. 

In no part of Spanish America has 
the flame of civil commotion raged 
more fiercely than in Mexico. The 
insurgents who took up arms against 
the dominion of the mother-country, 
amounted at one period to about 
40,000. Advancing upon the ca- 
pital with a commanding force, they 
were foiled by the prudence and ac- 
tivity of Venegas the governor, who, 
pursuing them in their retreat, at last 
succeeded in dispersing them, and in 
seizing the ringleaders, who, with 
vast numbers of other unfortunate 
persons embarked in the same cause, 
perished miserably on the scaffold. 
The insurgents thus failing in the 
efforts of regular war, dispersed in 
small guerilla parties, occupying all 
the avenues and roads, and ha- 
rassing their enemies by every mode 
of irregular annoyance. The accounts 
received of the state of this country 
are exceedingly imperfect ; but it they 
can at all be relied on, the royalist ar- 
mies seem, for the present, to have 
triumphed over their enemies. 

In the southern provinces the insur- 
rection against the dominion of themo- 
ther-country, was carriedon with vari- 
ous fortune ; but, ultimately, the advan- 
tage appears to have been on the side of 
theinsurgents. Their forces, accordi 
to the accounts received, have been 
often beaten and dispersed. But the 
spirit of resistance never appears to 
have been crushed. The insurgent 
armies have always rallied, and at pre- 
sent they have taken the field with 
recruited strength, and have, in dif- 
ferent points, gained the most signal 
vietories over their opponents. In 
the Caraccas, of which we shall now 
give a brief account, they have been 
successful in repeated battles against 
the royal ; and, as a proof that 
this is no vain boast, they are in posses- 
sion of some of the most important 
places of the country. 

In the extensive province of the 


Caraceas are included five other sub- 
ordinate provinces or governments, 
namely, the province of Venezuela in 
the centre; the government of Ma- 
racaibo on the west; Guiana on the 
south ; the government of Cumana 
on the east ; and the island of Marga- 
retta on the north-east. It is bound- 
ed on the north from the Cape de 
Vela, to the point of Paria by the 
Carribean Sea; on the east by the 
Atlantic; on the south by Dutch 
Guiana ; and on the west by the king- 
dom of Santa Fé. From its position, 
whichis between the 12th degree of N. 
lat.and the equinoctial line, this coun- 
try might be expected to be subject to 
a scorching sun, and to be scarcely ha- 
bitable on account of its excessive 
heat. In many parts, however, more 
especially towards the interior, the 
heat is tempered by the elevation 
of the ground, so that the inhabi- 
tants enjoy a pleasant medium be- 
tween the opposite extremes of heat 
and cold. They are indebted for this 
os of temperature to a chain 
of the Andes of moderate height, and 
in breadth generally from about 20 
to 10 leagues, which traverses the 
whole extent of their country, wind- 
ing in a direction generally from 
E. to W., and finally loses itself in the 
island of Trinidad. The elevation of 
this chain varies in different parts, 
and those inequalities of surface 
give rise to such varieties of tem- 
perature, that numerous diversities of 
the vegetable tribes, which in other 
countries grow to maturity under very 
different degrees of latitude, are 
brought together and flourish in this 
more favoured spot. ‘To the north of 
these mountains, in the great valley 
of the Orinoco, by which river they 
are bounded to the south, immense 
plains stretch out on a dead level for 
several hundreds of miles ; and here 
the heat is intense, sometimes ris- 
ing to 115 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
On these plains grows a tall and rank 


herbage, on which numerous herds of | 


cattle are fed, and these constitute the 


Chief Towns. Population. | Elevation. 

SonoRA. Arispe 7600 
Population 121, 400. Sonora e 6400 
Extent of surface in square [Culiacan 10,800 
leagues 19,143. Cinaloa - 9500 
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principal wealth of the landed pro-. 
prietors of these desert tracts. he 
aspect of the country is agreeably di- 
versified by lakes and rivers. Of the 
lakes, those of Maracaibo and Valencia 
are the largest. ‘The breadth of the 
former is 50 leagues, and its length 
30 ; the latter is 14 leagues in breadth, 
and 6 in length. Every part of the 
country abounds: in rivers, which, if 
they have not a sufficient quantity of 
water for navigation, would, however, 
afford a far greater quantity for irri- 
gation than is at present required for 
this purpose by the indolent inhabi- 
tants of this fertile country. We 
have already mentioned, that a ridge 
of the Andes, of moderate elevation, 
runs through the whole of the Carac- 
cas, in a winding course, from east to 
west. ‘This range is the highest 
ground in the country, and, conse- 
quently, forms the dividing ridge be- 
tween the streams which run south 
and those which run north. ‘The lat- 


ter rise on the northern declivity of 


these mountains, and fall into the Car- 
ribean Sea. ‘The principal of these 
are the Guiges, ‘Tocuyo, Aroa, Yara- 
cuy, ‘Tuy, Unara, Neveri, Manza- 
nares. ‘Their \ourse is generally down 
a channel of considerable declivity, 
and is therefore rapid; and their 
banks are so high, that they form a 
natural barrier against the irruption 
of the stream, so that it seldom over- 
flows. All the rivers which have 
their rise on the southern declivity 
of these mountains run southward, 
and descend into the common chan- 
nel of the great Orinoco, into which 
flow all the waters of that vast val- 
ley which is bounded on the north 
by the ridge of mountains already 
mentioned, and on the south by the 
ridge which divides the streams that 
fall into the Orinoco from those that 
fall into the Amazons or Maranon. 
As these rivers have their course 
through level plains, their beds are 
shallower than those which run down 
the declivity of the mountains ; and, 
in the rainy season, accordingly, they 
mingle their waters during a great 
part of the year, and resemble rather 
one vast sea than rivers which have 
overtiowed their banks. The most 
considerable of those rivers which fall 
into the Orinoco are the Mamo, the 
Pariagon and Pao, the Chivata and 
Zoa, the Cachimamo, the Aracay, the 
Manapira and Espino, and, lastly, the 
great river Apwre, which enters the 


Orinoco by a variety of channels, and 
which, with its numerous tributary 
streams, inundates, during the rainy 
season, a great of the 
country through which it flows. This 
inundation covers a larger space as the 
rivers approach the ocean ; and, at the 
mouth of the Orinoco, the fiat coun- 
try presents a vast sea of fresh water 
to the extent of nearly 600 miles. 
The rise of the rivers commences in 
April, and about October they begin 
to retire from the flat country, and 
continue falling till the end of Fe- 
bruary, when they generally are at 
the lowest. 

The population of the Caraccas is 
chiefly concentrated on the northern 
declivity of the mountains which tra- 
verse the country. ‘The principal 
towns are also established in this 
guarter ;—these are, Caraccas, the cae 
pital, containing 34,000 inhabitants, 
and situated in 10° 31' N. lat., at an 
elevation of 460 toises, which secures 
it against the scorching heats usual in 
the tropical regions ; Cumana, con- 
taining 24,000 inhabitants, and si- 

uated on the coast of the Carribean 
Sea, in lat. 10°37’ N. ; Porto Cabello, 
or Cavello, containing 7500 inhabi- 
tants, situated in 10° 20’ N. lat., 90 
rniles west from Caraceas. on the shore 
oi the Carribean Sea; Valencia, con- 
taining 6500 inhabitants, situated on 
the beautiful lake of the same name, 
in lat. 10° 9’ N.; Maracay, popula- 
tion 8400; Guira, population 6000, 
situated on the coast of the Carribean 
Sea, and liable to putrid fevers—in 
this place Reaumur’s thermometer 
rises to from 25° to 28° degrees—it is 
15 miles west from Caraccas; Tul- 
mero, containing 8000 inhabitants, 
and situated on the Lake of Valencia ; 
Victoria, 18 miles east of Tulmero, 
und containing 7800 inhabitants ; 
Coro, containing 10,000 inhabitants, 
and situated in N. lat. 10° 8’, 72 miles 
west from Caraccas ; Carora, contain- 
ing 6200 inhabitants, situated in N. 
lat. 10°, 45 miles east of Lake Mara- 
caibo, and 270 west of Caraccas ; Bar- 
quisimeto, population 11,300, situated 
in 45’ N. lat. The heat in this 
place is frequently 28° and 29° of 
Reaumur—it is 120 miles WSW. of 
Caraceas ; ‘T'ocuyo, population 10,000, 
situated in N. lat. 9° 35', 270 miles 
SW’. of Caraccas ; Guanara, population 
12,300, situated in $° 14’ N, lat., 279 
miles SW. from Caraccas. | 
(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPON= 
DENCE OF A TRAVELLER VISITING 
ITALY. 


[These letters were not written with the 
intention of being published, which is one 


of their recommendations. They contain 


the natural expression of the feelings and 
observations of a well informed traveller 
on a most interesting route, and appeared 
to the friend te whom they were addressed 
to contain both information and enter- 
tainment, which would be acceptable to 
others. } 


Geneva, 29th September 1817. 


I write to you from Les Balances, 
the best inn of this deservedly cele- 
brated place. I arrived here yester- 
day at half past five in the afternoon, 
on the ninth day of my journey, hav- 
ing left Paris on the 20th, at eight A. 
M. I had to wait two hours in the 
street that morning in consequence of 
the stupidity of a Sicilian, who had 
not got his passport, and the laziness 
of Pasta and his wife, (who sang at 
the Opera House in London lately,) 
and in consequence of the toilet busi- 
ness of some of the ladies, my fellow 
travellers. We were to have started 
at six. My journey hither has been, 
upon the whole, pleasant enough. 
Domenico Cervelli (the oe is 
very complaisant and attentive ; a big, 
very robust, and formidable looking, 
good natured Roman, between forty 
and fifty. I have been extremely for- 
tunate in procuring the services of an 
Italian domestic of a mature age, 
(about fifty,) who has been in service 
with a number of very respectable 
people, and who has a most excellent 
character for sobriety, honesty, good- 
nature, attention, and economy. He 
has been in England, Spain, Portugal, 
and the West Indies, and has travel- 
led through France, Italy, Germany, 
and Switzerland, several times, with 
his different masters. The Vetturino 
is hard enough work for me, although 
certainly preferable, in most respects, 
to the Diligence. I rise every morning 
at four, at the latest, because we go on 
but slowly, and it is necessary to set 
off very early every day, in order to 
accomplish the set distance before 
night-fall, as the vetturino does not 
travel during the night. I have been 
thrice ro at three in the mornin 
the other times at four. We general- 
ly reached our Auberge for the night 


ut seven or eight in the evening ; 
YOL, il. 
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however, I do not feel knocked up at 
all, and hope to stand out to the end. 
I shail not at present enter into parti- 
culars about my journey from Paris 


to Morez, fourteen and a half leagues 


from Geneva, but shall endeavour to 
give you some faint idea of what I 
saw yesterday ; a day on which I re« 
ceived impressions never to be effa« 
ced. We lett Morez at four o’clock 
in the morning, and passed threugh it 
on foot, themoon shining brightly upon 
the dark wooded rocks and hills that 
surround this town. We continued 
to walk on about two miles to save the 
horses during a steep ascent; the 
moon disappearing gradually behind 
the hills, while from the east “ ste 
ped forth the morning,” truly the 
pododdururce aas. The eqval dif- 
fusion of a fine crimson colour on the 
clear sky of the mountainous horizon, 
foretold a delightful day, and it was 
so,—warm, pure, and bright. We 
passed the custom-house at Les Rous« 
ses, Without being searched, our pass- 
ports only were demanded ;—beauti- 
ful scenery all the way ;—our road 
wound along the sides of the moun< 
tain, and overhung beautiful valleys, 
from the sides of which shot up tall 
fir-trees, their tops level with our 
mountain path ;—the road in many 
places narrow, and bordering on the 
most giddy precipices ;—the bottoms 
of the valleys seen at a most profound 
depth, with a few small houses scat« 
tered here and there. About ten o’clock 
Vincenzo (my servant) came to the door 
of the vetturino, and desired me to 
alight, and come with him. I did so, 
and he led me to the summit of a 
little hill which rose by the side of 
the road, between the barrier hills, 
through which we were passing ; we 
were in the department of Lain. 
Pointing towards what I conceived 
(without a glass) to be an immense 
assemblage of dark clouds, with white 
edges, on the distant horizon, he ut- 
tered the electrical words, “* Voila 
Mont Blanc!” On looking through 
my glass, I beheld a scene that pro« 
duced a thrilling impression which 
I cannot describe. e sudden view 
of this stupendous mountain, and his 
igantic Alpine brethren, with the 
utiful dark blue lake of Geneva 
reposing at their feet, amidst a richly 
cultivated valley, produced a strange 
and overpowering emotion of mingled 
awe, wonder, and pleasure. The eter« 
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nal snows that crown this lofty region 
of silence, and solitude, and majesty, 
appeared at first view to be white 
clouds; but they were motionless 
masses shining in pure whiteness un- 
der a cloudless morning sun. The 
higher and more distant summits were 
enveloped in a thin vapour. ‘These 
enormous masses of rock stretched to 
the right and to the left, until the eye 
jost the extremities of' the line behind 
the mountains of Savoy, and of the 
cantons of Vaud and Freyberg. No 
sound disturbed me in the contem- 
plation of this magnificent picture, 
excepting the faint tinkling of distant 
bells carried by some cattle feeding on 
the hills of l’Aix. The sight has 
wrought deeply upon me. It is most 
truly “ the monarch of mountains, as 
Byron emphatically terms it. Whata 
magnificent theatre for the appallingac- 
tion of thunder and lightning, and all 
the cloudy majesty of storms ! ‘The day 
was clear and beautiful; and from 
the heights of Mount Jura I drank 
some drops of heightened, though in- 
feeling. There was a 
scene before me such as no pencil 
could paint, no language describe—it 
was « glimpse of the land of magic 
and lofty wonders! 

About 12 o'clock we reached Gex, 
after a long and fatiguing alternation 
of ascents and descents, dangerous 
enough for heavy carriages and un- 
ruly horses, as our horses are on ac- 
count of their entireness. ‘They are 
hot-blooded, and restive, but small 
and slender compared with the Eng- 
lish curriage horses. Our passports 
were examined here. I am now (half 
past 12) sitting at the vine-encom- 
passed window of our Auberge, at 
Gex, from which I have a view of 
Mont Blanc, presenting his elevated 
and impassive snows, to the sultr 
beams of the noonday sun. The still 
blue waters of the lake of Geneva 
are sleeping quietly in its fertile val- 
ley, so richly variegated with vines, 
and trees, and hedges,. and green 
spots of meadow ground, and brown 
shorn fields, of which the harvest has 
been gathered. On the left, part of 
the lake is concealed by a gently slop- 
ing hill, on which are cultivated fields, 
and a few houses half hidden by trees. 
On the right, the extremity of the 
lake is visible, and seems to stretch 
almost to the feet of the hills of Savoy. 
A thin bluish vapour has overspread 


some of the Alpine summits that were 
visible in the morning. I am sitting m 
a vine arbour in the garden, with my 
back to the lake Leman ; behind the 
Auberge rises that range of hills cal- 
led Mont Jura, from which we de- 
scended into the valley ; to the right 
rises the village church, with its short 
white steeple ; the bell is at this mo- 


ment ringing for prayers ; the people _ 


here ought to be devout—Mont Blane 
would inspire devotion in an atheist. 


Milan, 7th October. 


I am now in the land of wonders 
and far-famed beauty, Italy! We 
arrived here yesterday about 7 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and shall remain 
till to-morrow morning. We have 
had hard work of it in passing the 
Alps by the Simplon, the weather 
was so exceedingly bad ; heavy and 
constant rain and thick mist clothing 
the mountain from top to bottom. 
On leaving Glyss (near Brieg, at the 
end of the Vallais) we took guides, 
and three additional horses to each 
voiture. Cervelli was very unwilling 
to set out, on account of the dangers 
arising from continued rain and im- 
penetrable mist ; but the love of mo- 
ney got the better of his fears, and he 
resolved at last to venture rather than 
pay expences at Glyss. Off we set 

tore day break, (about half-past 2 
in the morning, ) and began to ascend 
the celebrated road by the Simplon, 
one of the most lasting and stupen- 
dous monuments of Bonaparte’s en- 
terprising spirit. I can give you no 
idea of the wildness and Sonal le su- 
blimity of the scenery. After sunrise 
the mist began to clear away partial- 
ly, although the rain continued, and 
we had occasional glimpses of the 
high and barren mountains, and deep 
and solitary valleys among which we 
passed. The road winds along the 
side of the Simplon, (in Italian Sem- 
pione,) a very high mountain, on the 
top ot which are six glaciers. The 
roal borders on the most hideous 
precipices, and you hear below you, at 
an immense depth, the rushing of a 
Stream, that through the mid- 
dle of the valley. This stream is sel- 
dom visible, on account of the fre- 
quent mists that overspread these 
“* regions of thick ribbed ice.” About 
10 o clock in the morning we reached 
the village of the Simplon, the highest 
point of the road, and rested there for 
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an hour or two at one of the houses 
of refuge, built for the accommodation 
of travellers. We had some poor fare 
by way of breakfast, and warmed our 
benumbed limbs by the side of a wood 
fire that blazed on the hearth. The 
air extremely chill. Set off again and 
began to descend on the other side, 
having left the three additional horses 
and our guide before we reached the 
barrier near the village of Simplon. 
We passed innumerable bridges, and 
several long excavations, or tunnels, 
eut through the solid rock. ‘These 
dark hideous passages are among the 
most extraordinary works of this sin- 
gular road. One of them is about 
300 feet in length, and cut through 
the eternal ice of a glacier! But it is 
needless to attempt a description of 
the route,—to know what it is, you 
must see it. You would imagine it 
the result of the labours of Aladdin’s 
genie, not of human beings. It was 
completed in three years, at an im- 
mense expence, and by the daily and 
nightly efforts of a vast number of 
workmen. We reached Domo d’Os- 
sola when it was quite dark, so could 
see nothing of the place. We left 
it at 3 o'clock next morning, and ar- 
rived at Gravelona, beside the Lago 
Maggiore, about 10 o'clock in the 
forenoon. Mist and rain hindered us 
from seeing the beauties of the scenery 
at this place. Weather excessively 
cold. Rested two hours, and set off 
for Sesto Calende, where we were to 
sleep. The mist cleared away a little, 
and allowed us (in passing along the 
side of Lago Maggiore) to see the 
beautiful Borromean Islands in the 
lake. One of them is covered with 
beautiful Italian buildings, and rich 
trees and shrubs, and is the occasional 
residence of the family to whom these 
islands belong, and trom whom they 
take their name. Near Arona there 
is an immense colossal statue of the 
famous Charles Borromeo, upon the 
summit of a hill on the left side of 
the road going to Sesto Calende. This 
statue is of bronze, and is 66 feet in 
height, exclusive of the pedestal, 
which is 46 feet ; it rises most majes- 
tically out of the trees that cover the 
hill, and is seen a great way off. It 
is reckoned a very fine work of art. 
There is a stair-case inside, by which 
you ascend to the head. An Italian 
author says that a man (not very big) 
may sit down conveniently in the nose 


of this colossus. We reached Sesto 
Calende about 8, crossing the Tesino 
on a raft. Evening dreadfully bad ; 
piercingly cold, und dense mist, and 

eavy rains. ‘The sides ot the road 
from Gravelona to the ferry, em- 
bellished with the most beautiful 
plantations of vines ; the vines sup- 
ported by rude wooden frames, and 
the huge thick clusters of ripe pur- 

le and white grapes hanging down 

m the top, ready for the hand of 

any one who entered into these luxu- 
riant labyrinths. One of my fellow 
travellers ventured to alight and pull 
some of the grapes, but wus seized in 
the act by a most singular figure of 
an Argus, who rushed out of a thicket 
ot vines from the opposite side ot the 
road, and presented an old musket to 
the thief’s head,—the matter was ac- 
commodated after a horrible squabble 
in good Italian, bad Italian, and in- 
different French. This guardian had 
half of an old sabre sticking out from 
his rump in the most grotesque man- 
ner imaginable, and was altogether a 
perfect caricature of armed humanity 
We started at six from Sesto Calende 
and reached Milan about seven. The 
road was not particularly interesting, 
and the weather execrable ; a number 
ot houses by the way were adorned 
with paintings of Madonnas and scri 
tural subjects in fresco upon the 
plastered walls ; some of the paintings 
very good, but all injured by time and 
weather. 


Florence, 15th Oct. 


I am at last safely lodged at Schnei- 
der’s Hotel, in the midst of this beau- 
tiful city, and its still more beautiful 
environs. ‘The Arno flows within a 
few yards of the door,—it is the boun« 
dary of one side of the street. I are 
rived here this morning at half-past 
nine, having passed two days and a 
half among the Appenines, being half 
a day longer than we took to pass the 
Alps. On both occasions exceedingly 
bad weather. It is now very cold,— 
much golder than I expected to find 
it, in this garden of Italy, as Tuscany 
is My usual win- 
ter flannels are all put in requisition. 
I am just as well pleased now that 
I did not go on to Naples, as I once 
intended. This journey has been quite 
enough for me,—upon the 
work ;—latterly roused at half-past two 
or three o'clock in the morning, after 
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three or four hours’ sleep. This wasa 
revolution with a vengeance in my 
habits of life,—then miserable fare 
not eatable, to support the system un- 
der this extraordinary exertion. 

This house of Schneider’s is the 
most superb thing of the kind 1 have 
ever seen, and is ut present filled with 
English people. 7 man, Vincenzo, 
has been more useful to me than I can 
possibly tell you,—he has, among 
other things, saved me a great deal of 
money during the journey ; for the 
impositions upon travellers, who have 
nobody to fight their battles, and to 
know what is right and proper, and 
to give no more than is just, are enor- 
mous, and rascally to a degree that 
you have no idea of at home. Many 
a dreadful engagement he has had for 
ine on the way, and much has his 
throat suffered in the cause within my 
astonished hearing. 4 should have 
been utterly pillaged if he had not 
been with me; I could not have had 
a morsel of any thing, without paying 
ten prices for it ;—the vetlurino would 
not interfere, because he always takes 
care to keep on the best terms with 
the Aubergistes. As it is, my journey 
has cost me 17 Louis (equal to L. 17 
Sterling) to the vetturino,—28 franes 
to his postilions,—and about 250 
francs for breakfasts, luncheons, wine, 
(drinkable wine,) and other little 
things. The 17 Louis is about one- 
half of the usual fare, but Cervelli 
was returning home, and wanted to 
get back as fast as he could. Robbe- 


ries are now very frequent again on - 


the read between Rome and Naples. 
I say again, because the French, when 
they had possession of the country, 
kept these vagabonds in complete or- 
der. Cervelli was stopped on that 
road, and his crew of passengers, to- 
gether with himself, and servants, 
lundered of every article they had,— 
1¢ lost L.25. ‘The reappearance of 
these dengerous vagabonds, is owin 
to the number of disbanded soldiers, 
and the too gentle exercise of that 
power which ought to crush them :— 
they come two or three at a time, (ac- 
cording to their intelligence of the 
strength of the party they mean to 
a and demand the money and 
goods of the travellers, and if any re- 
sistance is attempted, they give the 
Signal to a body of thirty or forty at a 
little distance, which advances ina 
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twinkling, and the whole travellers are 
murdered on the spot. 
Iam now in danger of becoming 


perfectly solitary in the midst of thou- 
sands of human beings. Vincenzo, 
who came from 
has been so singularly kind and atten- 
tive to me, is cbliged to go after his 
own affairs, and I fear will leave me 
altogether, for he talks of going back 
to his family (in Paris) in a very short 
time. ‘This man is an admirable spe- 
cimen of the Tuscan character,——were 
they all as good, they would not do 
for this world. 1 shall be exceeding- 
ly ill off without him, but necessity 
overrules every thing—even the wishes 
of a good heart. 1 wish you knew 
this man. I have never seen any 
thing like him in the lower walks of 
life. 

In passing through Milan, I visited 
the celebrated cathedral there. Itisa 
most superb edifice of marble, of a- 
mazing extent and richness, but wn- 
finished for want of money, or activi- 
ty, or both. There are upwards of 
4000 fine statues disposed on the out- 
side of this building, besides a great 
number of figures in relievo. 1 think 
it is too rich,—such a vast profusion 
of ornament, so many projections of 
the walls, and so many spires shooting 
up from these projections, and crown- 
ed with statues lost to the eye by their 
great elevation, seem to me not very 
weil designed,—but still the whole 
astonishes one by its magnificent ex- 
tent, and materials, and workman- 
ship ;—the inside is very spacious, and 
is pecutiarly grand and solemn in its 
appearance. How poor is the appear- 
ance of our churches compared with 
this, even in its unfinished state ! 
even as it is, what a glorious temple 
for the worship of God! The knees 
are naturally inclined to bend in it. 

I went to the Teatro della Scala, 
(one of the finest in Europe,) and 
heard a very good opera, the music by 
‘Carafa. Signora Testa (one of the 
finest singers in Italy) delighted me 
exceedingly ; she was the chief support 
of the piece, but unluckily was taken 
ill, and lost her voice in the middle of 
the second act, so that the curtain fell 
before the opera was finished. She 
and Fodor in London, end Marandi 
in Paris, are the best singers I have 
heard. Her voice, intonation, expres- 


sion, embellishment, and execution, . 
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were all delightful: The principal 
male singer (Signor Galli) has the 
most profound and sonorous bass voice 
I ever heard, and is a perfect Hercu- 
les in figure,—a tremendous looking 
fellow, with a neck like a bull, and 
features of animated bronze. Six Nal- 
dis in conjunction would not equal 
the solemn thundering roll of his 
deep-spreading voice; it filled the 
whole theatre, which is larger than 
the London Opera House. ‘The stage 
is immense, contains six hundred peo- 
ple and forty horses with ease. The 
rest of the performers were cos? 
cosi. This theatre is very like the 
Opera-house in London, in the in- 
side, but I do not think it is well 
constructed for the propagation of 
sound—a feeble voice is not heard 
in the middle of the pit. What do 
you think was the price of admit- 
tance ? 30 sous, or 15 pence Sterling! 
to the pit I mean. If you take a box 
for the night, and get six or seven peo- 
ple to join with you, it will cost you 
no more. It is not well lighted—only 
one candelabra, and the foot-lights of 
the stage. ‘This gives it a gloomy 
appearance. People there (if they 
choose) light their own boxes, but 
there were only a few straggling can- 
dles in them, glimmering here and 
there amidst the dusky twilight of 
this large theatre. ‘The ballet was 
very good and v lendid. Here 
they introduce a ballet between the 
acts of the opera, and I think injudi- 
ciously ;—it spoils the connection of 
the piece. The scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, were much finer than at 
Paris. The orchestra is a very excel- 
lent one. 

16th Oct.—I visited also at Milan 7/ 
C. R. Palazzo delle Scienze e belle Arti 
di Brera, a celebrated establishment, 
and one of the finest edifices in that 
city. As our time was limited I could 
not visit any other parts of this palace 
but those which contain the paintings 
and statues, and casts in plaster, —the 
collection of paintings is admirable,— 
some of the works of the greatest mas- 
ters are deposited here in a number 
of apartments dedicated to different 
styles and stages of the pictorial art ; 
and there are some very ancient paint- 
ings in freseo. ‘There were several 
artists at work in the rooms making 
copies of some of the paintings. The 
casts are very fine, and there are a 
few heads and figures in marble by 
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modern artists of celebrity. ‘This aca- 
demy of painting and sculpture has 
produced some excellent artists. 
Among other sights in Milan, I 
went to Girolamo’s theatre of puppets, 
(le Murionette,) and laughed more 
than at any exhibition I ever beheld. 
You may perhaps think this was 
childish enough entertainment ; so it 
was. But you don’t know it, nor have 
you ever seen any thing like it, nor 
any thing so swperlatively ludicrous. 
The puppets were about five feet (or 
perhaps less) in height ; and Girolae 
mo (the master and owner of the 
theatre) was the animating soul and 
voice of these grotesque imayes. He 
had to speak and modulate his voice 
in the characters of nine or ten difs 
ferent dramutis persone, male and te« 
male. He was, of course, invisible. 
After an overture from a most mi- | 
serable orchestra, in which there was 
neither time nor tune, nor any thing 
like tolerable music, the curtain (on 
which was a very clever painting) 
drew up, and a little deformed black, 
in a suit of brown, with scarlet stock- 
ings, and an immense cocked hat, 
moved forward upon the stage, and 
began a soliloquy, which was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of another 
strange figure, (a female,) who enter- 
ed into a smart dialogue with the lit- 
tle black, whose gestures, grimaces, 
and contortions of limb, were amaz~ 
ingly absurd, although perfectly in 
unison, in point of time and Italian 
manner, with the recitation which 
seemed to proceed from his inflexible 
lips. Had it not been for a certain 
awkward rigidity in their sidelong 
motions, when moving from one part 
of the stage to another, and for the vi« 
sibility of the wires attached to their 
heads, and descending from the roof 
above the stage, one might have been 
deceived for a little into a belief of 
the animal existence of these strange 
personages. They walked about very 
clumsily, to be sure; but then they 
bowed, and curtsied, and flourished 
with their arms, and twisted them- 
selves about, with as much energy and 
—— of effect as most of those 
worthy living puppets who infest the 
stages of the little theatres in London. 
There were two skeletons, who play- 
ed their parts admirably. ‘They glid- 
ed about, and accompanied their hol-_ 
low-voiced speeches with excellent 
gesticulations, while their fleshless 
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jaws moved quite naturally. Then, 
to crown all, there was a ballet of a- 
bout a dozen of these puppets ; and 
they danced with all the agility of a 
Vestris, and cut much higher than 
ever he did in his life. mee actually 
did cut extremely well while in the 
air. You know the technical mean- 
ing of that word in the dancing-mas- 
ter’s vocabulary. All the airs and 
graces of the French opera-dancers, 
their pirouettes, spinning round with 
a horizontal leg, &c. were admirably 
quizzed. One of these dancers (dres- 
sed like a Dutchman) stopped short, 
after a few capers, and, drawing a 
snuff-box from his pocket, took a 
pinch ; then replaced the box, and 
set off again with a most exalted ex- 
ample of the enfrechat. His partner 
helped herself (from a pocket-pisto/) 
to a dram, and then recommenced her 
furious exertions ! 

The streets of Milan are wonder- 
fully dark and quiet in the evening. 
The city seems deserted ; and you 
would y Hone imagine yourself in the 
midst of that place (mentioned in the 
Arabian Nights) where the inhabi- 
tants were turned into stone. ‘The 
contrast between the streets of Milan 
and those of Paris or London, of an 
evening, is quite striking; the latter 
full of moving life, and light, and bus- 
tle, and vivacity, and noise—the for- 
mer gloomy, silent, and lifeless. 

At Bologna I saw nothing remark- 
able, excepting the bronze Neptune 
of the fountain, by John of Bologna. 


‘The arcades that run along the princi-. 


pal streets of this city are very well 
calculated to shelter foot-passengers 
trom the rains and from the scorch- 
ing sun of that climate. Ever since 
we began to ascend the Simplon the 
weather has been very cold. Here, 
at this moment, it is as cold as in 
Scotland at the same season. My fin- 
gers are quite benumbed. Yesterday 
morning, about nine o'clock, we ar- 
rived here, having been two days and 
a half in crossing the Appenines, in 
shocking weather,—misty, rainy, and 
very cold. By the bye, a few years 
ago, there was a tremendous troop of’ 
banditti on these mountains, near 
Pietra Mala, at which we rested for a 
few hours the day before yesterday. 
it is a wild, horrible-looking place. 
These miscreants had for their ca 

tain the curate of a village in the 
neighbourhood, and they endeavoured 


to shun detection in this way. They 
murdered every passenger whom 2 
stopped, and buried them along wit 
the lanes, which they killed. They 
burned the carriages and the bag- 
gege, reserving only the money, 
watches, rings, &c. ‘The public were 
anazed by the disappearance of all 
the travellers going between Florence 
and Bologna, for no vestige of them 
or their carriages, &c. could be found. 
A celebrated English traveller men- 
tions, that two of his friends, (Pisans,) 
passing that road, rested near Pietra 
Mala to sleep. a had a horrid 
supper ; and the landlady told them 
she must send two miles for sheets. 
They observed, in the midst of the 
poverty and filth of the house, that 
she wore diamond rings; and this, 
with the terrible accounts of the place, 
determined them not to remain there. 
They slipped out of the house before 
midnight, and, fortunately, escaped 
with their lives. We slept two nights 
among those wild and + am moun- 
tains, the scenes of so many murders 
and robberies. 

I'he view of Florence from the Ap- 
penines, at eight o'clock yesterday, 
was charming,—the morning clear 
and sunny, but chill. Such a scene 
of richness and beauty it is not easy 
to conceive. ‘The country all round 
for many miles (and as far, and far- 
ther, than the eye can reach) is a per- 
fect garden of the most charming de- 
scription ;—vines, olive-trees, orange- 


_ trees, pear-trees, &c. &e. 


cover the plain, and the sides of the 
mountains, which inclose this beauti- 
ful place. ‘The country ahout Bo- 
F seems to me the 

nest that I have 1 through ;— 
about Bologna it and 
here still more enchanting. The river 
Arno, flowing through Florence, and 
winding along amidst the richest cul- 
tivation in the long extended plain, 
adds infinitely to the beauty of the 
landscape. I walked yesterday, at 
sunset, along the fine avenue of cy- 
press and ever-green oaks, that leads 
to the Poggio Imnperialé, the Grand 
Duke's residence. It is a fine palace, 
with some admirable antique statues 
in the court. 

I have visited the Grand Duke's 
Palace, (il Palazzo Pitti,) one of the 
most superb residences you can ima- 
gine. The greater number of the 
apartments were shut up against intru- 
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sion ; but I saw al! those that were 
most worthy of being seen, viz. those 
which contain the celebrated paint- 
ings, and the Venus of Canova, be- 
longing to this palace. ‘This statue 
has a room appropriated to itself, and 
appears to me a very beautiful speci- 
men of sculpture. I saw there, a- 
mong a vast number of other fine pic- 
tures, the tamous Madonna of Ra- 
phael, besides other paintings by that 
great artist. Several Titians, Guidos, 
and Vandykes, and a most beautiful 
little head by Correggio. The group 


- of the Fatal Sisters, painted by Mi- 


chael Angelo, is a truly Shakespearian 
composition—it breathes poetical hor- 
ror! There is there an admirable 
painting of Judith with the head of 
Holofernes in her hand, from which 
the head of Judith has been engraved 
in France. You have seen that en- 
graving ; but, alas! how miserable is 
it, compared with the original! In 
this, the face of Judith is beautiful 
indeed—in the engraving, it is harsh- 
featured and masculine. 

As to my visiting Rome or Naples 
at present, it is out of the question, 
since the roads to both these places 
are infested with the most desperate 
and atrocious banditti, especially be- 
tween Rome and Naples. Of late, 
assassinations of plundered travellers 
have been very frequent ; and five or 
six of these murderous scoundrels 
have been hanged every day. ‘The 
sides of these roads are ornamented 
with a rich display of legs and arms, 
dangling in the air in terrorem. The 
Pope is very active in destroying these 
wretches ; but there are so many of 
them,'that he has hard work. Nea- 
politan and other troops are ordered 
to scour the country in all directions. 
Thinking it very inglorious to die by 
the hands of Italian freebooters, I re- 
main quietly where I am, and hope 
for better times. 


“WERNER, 
And the Wernerian Society. 
In the preceding Number we com- 
municated to our readers a short bio- 
ae sketch of Werner, whose 
eath excited so great a sensation on 
the Continent. We have now to add 


some interesting particulars to the ac- 
count then given. 


The funeral of Werner was public, 
and conducted with . extraordinary 
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pomp and magnificence. Miners from 
every part of Saxony, from the Ca 

tain-General to the common ts 
man, assembled on this melanchol 

occasion. They were joined by a 

the talent and rank of Saxony. ‘The 
whole of this immense assemblage ac- 
companied the remains of Werner to 
the grand cathedral of Freyberg. 
They moved by torch-light, accom- 
panied with bands of exquisite instru 
mental music, choirs of singers, and 
all the clergy of the ree This 
inagnificent and striking procession 
reached the cathedral at twelve at 
midnight ; they entered, and filled 
the whole of that immense and gor- 
geous edifice. An awful and impres- 
sive silence succeeded to the soft 
breathings of the most affecting mu- 
sic ; every countenance bore marks of 
deep regret ; and many, very many, 
who knew the virtues of this admi« 
rable man were melted in tears, or 
absorbed in deep contemplation. This 
silence was interrupted by Bottiger, 
who delivered an oration over the 
body of the illustrious deceased be 
fore it was consigned to the vault, 
The orator remarked, that the merits 
of Werner were known in the most 
remote regions of the earth; from 
the mines of Siberia to those of Peru, 
—from the wild and secluded coun- 
tries near the North Cape, to the 
smiling fields of Italy, and the luxu- 
riant shores of the Black Sea. His 
pupils were in every country of Eu- 
rope, and even in the most distant 
regions of the other quarters of the 
globe, spreading his views and dis- 
coveries, and by their practical skill 
developing the structure and com- 
position of the crust of the earth, 
improving mine-works, and discover 
ing such minerals as are useful to 
man. His name was enrolled in all 
the principal philosophical associations 
in Europe, and in Britain, a society 
had been established under his name, 
which had eminently distinguished 
itself by the activity and talents of 
its members, and by the correct and 
extensive views of mineralogy, it cit- 
culated throughout that great country. 
The information Werner received a 
short time before his death of the ge- 
neral study of mineralogy in Great 
Britain, and of the fiourishing state 
of the Wernerian Society, afforded 
him, Béttiger remarked, the greatest 
and most lt satisfaction, and 


a 
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even contributed to sooth the pains 
of his disease, and to smooth his pas- 
sage from a world of suffering to one 
of peace and happiness. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
1. Ornithologia Zetlandica. 


Dr Epmonstone of Lerwick, au- 
thor of the History of the Shetland 
Islands, proposes to publish an Orni- 
thologia Zetlandica, or Natural His- 
tory of the birds of the Shetland Is- 
lands. 

Such a work, well executed, in the 
style, for example, of the Fauna Gren- 
landica of Fabricius, would prove a 
valuable addition to the Zoology of 
the British Islands. Dr Edmonstone, 
we know, has devoted many years to 
the study of the habits and manners 
of the feathered tribes of his native 
country ; and he has observed, with 
care and attention, the various changes 
in their plumage, which are often so 
striking and characteristic, and par- 
ticularly in the water fowl of the 
ocean. His opportunities for investi- 
gating the natural history of these in- 
teresting beings of this lower world 
are great,—they are such, indeed, as 
fall to the lot of but few, and there- 
fore we rejoice to find that he makes 
ample use of them. This work, we 
expect, will present us with clearly 
detined specific characters ; complete 
and well arranged descriptions of the 
adult male and female bird ; accurate 
enumerations of the various changes 
in the colours of the feathers, from the 
young bird to the fixed state of the 
plumage; and interesting details of 
their various habits, manuers, uses, &c. 
all stated in a regular and systematic 
order, and not in the usual vague and 
rambling manner followed by many 
_ ornithologists. We trust the zoolo- 
gist of the Shetland Isles will not al- 
ow this opportunity to pass without 
tracing out and explaining to his 
readers the grand features of the fea- 
thered world in this region of the 
earth, and of shewing how these are 
connected with the climate and situa- 
tion of the country, with the vegeta- 
bies that cover its surface, and the 
ocean with which it is surrounded. 


2. Study of the Marine Animals of 
Shetland recommended. 


Wewouldrecommend to Dr Edmons 


[ Jan. 


stone the particular study of the ma- 
rine inhabitants of the coasts and seas 
of the Shetland Islands. No part of 
the British empire in Europe ofters 

eater variety of fishes, and of mol- 
and radiated animals and zoo- 
phytes, than the native country of Dr 
Edmonstone. This fact, indeed, is prov- 
ed by the Doctor’s former work, and by 
the contributions to the British Fauna 
in the Wernerian Memoirs. The study 
of the internal structure and functions 
of these animals, with their various 
wonderful forms, motions, colours, 
and lustres, does not fail to excite our 
highest curiosity and admiration ; and 
when we trace their physical distribu- 
tion on the coasts of the ocean—over 
sand banks—or in the deep gulfs 
and valleys of the submarine land, 
and connect these with the depth and 
temperature of the water, the set of 
currents, and the Pe of tides, we 
are rewarded by the discovery of nu- 
merous interesting circumstances in 
their natural history. Even inde- 
pendent of all other considerations, 
the mere collecting of these animated 
— in their natural haunts, is of 
i most emteresting. Sometimes, 
in pursuit of them, we row along the 
magnificent rocks and coasts of the 
islands, or sail to the fishing grounds, 
where we may witness the labours of 
the fishermen in the great deep, or 
occasionally experience those awful 
and impressive feelings that arise when 
overtaken by a storm. On other oc- 
casions, our researches lead us amongst 
rocky precipices and promontories, or 
into caves and caverns of striking and 
often of fearful magnitude. When 
the ee is stormy, and the bil- 
lows of the ocean advance in awful 
majesty, and break on these iron- 
bound coasts with the tumult of the 
tempest and the roar of thunder, all 
earthly teelings are forgotten, and the 
mind is absorbed in contemplation of 
the mighty power of the eternal Go« 
vernor of the world. But when the 
heaven is calm, and the wind has 
ceased, when the sea is still, or its 
faint murmur only disturbs the si- 
lence of nature, then the cliffs and 
rocky promontories and caves,—the 
immeasurable ocean in apparent cone 
tact with the skies, form a onious 
and sublime picture, the aspect of 
which lulls the soul into a heavenly 
state of calm and repose. 
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3. Hot Spring rising through the Sea in 
the Mediterranean. 


Hor springs make their appearance 
at the surface of the earth at various 
heights ; sometimes high up on moun- 
tains ; or at the level of the sea, or rising 
through the rocks and sands left by the 
ebbtide ; but it rarely happens that they 
are observed to rise from the bottom 
of the sea at a distance from the shore. 
In Olaffsen and Povelson’s account 
of Iceland, we read accounts of hot 
springs that rise through the waters 
of the sea; and the following fact 
communicated to us by a naturalist 
who visited the Greek Islands many 
years ago, shows that phenomena of 
the same kind occur in the Mediterra- 


nean. 


“* The Island of Milo, in the Archi- 
pelago, abounds with HotSprings, and 
some of these are even seen to rise 
upon its coasts, in the sea, at some 
distance from the shore. One day, 
sitting upon a rock by the side of the 
harbour, where I was preparing to 


_ bathe, I perceived, about 40 or 50 


— from me, a very uncommon 
ooking circular agitation in the sea, 
which had the appearance of water 
when it first gets into a boiling state. 
In swimming I directed my course 
towards the agitated point; on my 
approach to it I felt the temperature 
of the water very much altered, and 
when I came in contact with the part 
in agitation, I felt it most disagree- 


ably hot. 


** T afterwards visited this place in a 


' boat, and found the sea water to be 


here 18 feet deep, and the column of 
hot water which rose through it to be 
about a foot and a half in diameter. 
This column rose with unequal force ; 
sometimes it was only seen to disturb 
in a small degree the surface of the 
water, and at other times it rose con- 
siderably above it, so as to permit one 
to judge of its size. Upon a sandy 
beach in the same harbour I found a 
eat number of small hot springs 
ubbling up through the sand. ‘These 
in some places had communicated so 
eat a degree of heat to the sand, 
that i was obliged to withdraw my 
hand from it immediately upon im- 
mersion. Here a Greek a ht me 
some small fish, which, he told me, I 
might v 
He dug a hole about a foot deep, in 
VOL. 1. 


scon boil in that place. 
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which he put a fish about three or 


- four inches long, and covered it up. 


In six minutes I uncovered it, and 
found it perfectly well boiled, and 
prepared for eating. 

‘Tn the interior of this island I found 


4. Vapour rising from the Sea in Wina 
ter, called in Halifax “ The Bar« 
her.” 


THe temperature of the air at which 
this singular appearance takes place 
varies with the period of the winter. 
Its presence seems to depend chiefly 
on the relative temperature of the air 
and water, though it may be affected 
by other circumstances. Early in the 
winter, when the temperature of the 
water is higher, it would appear, from 
the following table, that a less degree 
of cold in the atmosphere will produce 
it than afterwards, when the water is 
colder. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1814. 


Thermometer 
A 

22, copious vapour. 
Jan, 10, 10 30 Slight vapour. 
Feb. 9, 8 28 No vapour. 

— 15,9 A.M. 9 28 Slight app. of vap. 
— 15,8A.M. 6 28 Va. pretty copious. 


In very cold days, this vapour rose 
many feet above the surface of the wa 
ter, perhaps twenty or twenty-five feet, 
and resembled a thick fog. As the 
temperature rose in the forenoon, it 
generally disappeared, but in very cold 
weather it continued the whole day. 
I think it was greatest during a good 
breeze of wind,—probably from the 
agitation of the water exposing a great 
er surface. 

The range of the temperature of the 
water in January and February was 
very little. 

In January from 34° to 29°. 

In February from 33° to 273°. 

This last was the lowest to which 
the water fell. It wason February Ist 
when the thermometer in the air 
stood at 2°. On the following day the 
dir was-41°, water 324°. 

This vapour is o only in 

c 
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large beds of native sulphur, perfectly 
pure, and of a fine pale yellow colour ; 
and upon some parts of its coasts I | 
found a black sand, which, upon exa- 
mination, proved to be crystallized 
iron.” 
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not make its appearance upwards of 
twelve times in the whole winter of 
1814. 


5. Gulf Stream. 


Tie Gulf Stream is that remarkable 
branch of the great equinoctial current 
which flows into the Gulf of Mexico 
by the Straits of Yucataw. The wa- 
ter accumulates in the t Mexican 
Gulf, and flows from thence outward 
between the island of Cuba and the 
main,—along the coast of the United 
States, as far north as the Banks of 


_ Newfoundland,—and from thence a- 


cross the North Atlantic to the coast 
of Africa. During a great part of its 
course it is distinguished from the 
ocean it traverses by its deeper blue 
colour, rapidity of its motion, greater 
saltness, and particularly by its higher 
Zemperature. The following facts» re- 
canting this current, communicated 
to us by the surgeon of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships, are worthy of being pre- 
served :— 

His Majesty’s ship Maidstone sailed 
from Halifax for Bermuda on 13th 
June 1815. On the 18th, at noon, 
in N. fat. 39° 38’, W. long. 65°, 54’, 
(about 216 miles south, and a little 
west of Cape Sable, Nova Scotia,) the 
temperature of the surface water of 
the sea was 76°, whereas on the pre- 
ceding evening it had been only 56° ; 
on the 19th it was 78° ; on the morn- 
ing of the 20th it was 78°, at noon 
same day, 77°, and at 2 P. M. only 
72°, the medium temperature of the 
ocean beyond the southern limit of 
the Gulf Stream at that season. The 
latitude this day (20th) at noon was 
35°, N. long., 66° 46'W. On 
the morning of the 18th, a streak of 
foam was observed tending eastward, 
which probably pointed out the north- 
ern limit of the Gulf Stream ; and its 
southern limit seems very distinctly 
marked by the thermometrical obser- 
vations of the 20th. It therefore ap~ 
pears, that its breadth in West longi- 
tude 66° (or rather 65°) is about 250 
miles. As there was no chronometer 
on board, nor any lunar observations 
taken, the longitude was calculated 
merely by dead reckoning, and, ow- 
ing to the drift of the stream cast. 
ward, this reckoning was found, u 
on making Bermuda, to be 60 miles 
too far to the westward. 


GIERS, THE EFFECTS OF THE RE- 
CENT ENGLISH EXPEDITION, AND 
THE BEST LINE OF POLICY IN RE- 
GARD TO THE BARBARY STATES 5 
WITH OBSERVATIONS BY AN ITA= 
LIAN GENTLEMAN, RECENTLY RE~ 
TURNED FROM CAPTIVITY IN THAT 
COUNTRY. 


Continued from page 412 last Vo~ 
( lume, and concluded. ) 


In the narrative of a traveller, the 
art which most strongly attaches us 
is always that which places himself on 
the stage. We then become partners 
in his adventures, his emotions, in all 
that ‘makes us live and travel along 
with him. We may doubt the sound~ 


ness of his judgment, the accuracy of 


his impressions; we may often be- 
lieve him prejudiced or ill-informed ; 
but, by writing his own story, he at 
least succeeds in painting himself. 
We thus make some progress in the 
knowledge of man; and, even sup- 
osing him to express his sentiments 
in an affected manner, this affectation 
is one of the modes of being which 
we should learn to know’; and, in- 
deed, it behoves us to observe it, in 
order to rectify the judgment which 
we are to adopt as to the narrator. 
But, if ever the curiosity of the 
reader is excited by a traveller’s per- 
sonal adventures, it is when they are 
of a nature so extraordinary and so 
dismal as those to which M. Pananti 
was exposed ;—when a man of liberal 
education, who had known all the en- 
joyments of life and society, is sud- 
denly plunged into the most frightful 
of all misfortunes ; when he becomes 
the slave of a barbarous master, is ex- 
posed to every severity which avarice 
can instigate to draw profit from his 
strength, or fanaticism to humble 
him ; when he sees no probable end 
to his misery, and, judging by his.fel~ 
low-sufferers, has room to fear lest his 
soul itself should be degraded by sor- 
row, and lest, according to the beau- 
tiful expression of Homer, Jupiter 
should really take from man half his 
worth on the day that he is reduced to 
slavery. Then our curiosity redoubles 
to know the whole detail of such ad- 


ventures, They form an awful spece . 


tacle, on which we cannot fix our 
eyes, yet from which we cannot turn 
em ; they excite the most powerful 


and painful of interests. Be~ 
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sides, they come so close to us, that 
we cannot avoid making a constant 
reference to ourselves. In fact, Moor- 
ish slavery has this peculiarity, that, 
though it be a very rare misfortune, 
and very unlikely to happen to each 
of us, it is scarcely more unlikely to 
one man than another. A man may 
be involved in this horrible calamity 
without being engaged in extraordi- 
nary adventures, . without having 
sought dangers; he has as many 
chances of encountering it in the 
shortest sail as in the longest voyage. 
In one of those parties of pleasure 
which are almost necessary in the 
education of men of the world; in 
the almost daily from Leg- 
horn to Genoa, from Antibes to Nice, 
from Cette to Marseilles, there may 
be, and there more than once has 
been found a barbarous vessel con- 
cealed behind a promontory of that 
European coast which is still in 
sight; he may thus be carried off 
from his family for ever. More than 
one traveller, nay, more than one 
eres inhabitant of the country, 
been surprised, amid his amuse- 
ments or his labours, by a landing of 
Corsairs. Among the two or three 
thousand Christian slaves whom M. 
Pananti found at Algiers, there were 
many who, six months before their 
capture, believed themselves as secure 
from this danger as the reader now is. 
The adventures of M. Pananti are 
well calculated to excite this interest ; 
but we cannot conceal, that it is much 
diminished by his mode of toca 
them. He seems ambitious, above 
things, of the reputation of a brilliant 
writer. He studies to enliven each of 
his short chapters by a bon mot, an 
epigram, a little story, a happy quota- 


' tion. He seeks, at the same time, to 


make a parade of the most varied 
knowledge, and, in imitation of the 
illustrious traveller who has made us 
so well acquainted with Spanish A- 
merica, never of a country with- 


out it | other. But 
0 


wuch of this 
object of the work, which is ished 


reign to the 


> to M. Humboldt from the stores of 


" Universal erudition and an inexhaust- 


ible memory, appears in M. Pananti 


) superficial or caught at the moment. 


"> Many of his little stories have been 


long familiar in conversation, or even 


> in collections of anas ; many of his 


| quotations are incorrect, particularly 


those in verse. In the former ex- 
tract, many of these ges which 
appeared out of place have been su 
ressed ; the same will be done in 
ollowing, where we shall endeavour 
to exhibit the personal adventures of 
M. Pananti, and to shew, after him, 
what is to be feared from the people of 
Barbary, and what, with more ener- 
getic measures, might be hoped from 
Africa. 

M. Pananti is a Tuscan man of let« 
ters, who, during the Revolution, 
had gone over to England. After 
having made a little fortune there, he 
wished to return to his own country, 
and he embarked at Portsmouth on 
board a Sicilian vessel bound for Pax. 
lermo. From a singular negligence, 
he does not mention the year of his 
return, though it appears to have been 
in 1812; and he gives neither date 
nor cause of any of the events which 
he relates. The Sicilian captain re= 
fused to join an English convoy, and 
afterwards to stop at the little isle of 
St Pierre, near Sardinia, where he had 
been warned of the appearance of an 
Algerine squadron. He obstinately 
set sail at a time when all the passen« 
gers expected to remain several days 

e t @ gloomy an i- 
tated I was 
shut my eyes for a moment, when 
the Chevalier Rossi, who had risen 
with the sun, came and told me that 
the same sails which we had former] 
seen were still to be discovered. i 
Sprung Bea! bed, got on deck, and 
oun the passengers in anguish 
and confusion. The six sails appear« 
ed then only like imperceptible points 
on the vast plain of the waves. These 
vessels made a threatening evolution, 
which manifested their hostile de« 
signs. A cry of terror and grief burst 
from our sailors. Th » in 
their trouble, to run, to fatigue them« 
selves, to make a hundred useless ef= 
forts for safety. Agitation is not ac« 
— and tions without a plan 
P uce only delay and confusion. 

a horrible fatality, the wind, which, 
ill’ then, had blown with violence, 
suddenly fell ; and we found ourselves 
fixed down in the iniddle of the vast 
element. The captain was mute and 
stupified ; he did nothing, which was 
the very worst thing he could do. 
Let us try, said we, with all our sails, 
aud, if sails are insufficient, with oars, 
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to gain the coast of Sardinia ; if we 
cannot do better, let us at least take 
to the boat, and save our persons, 
But the captain pointed with his fin- 


im to a hostile vessel which was to 


eeward, and opposed our retreat. I 
know not what weight there was in 
his reasons ; but I know that he did 
nothing, either to fly or to defend us. 
The first time that we discovered the 
enemy, they were eighteen miles off, 
and Sardinia was not three. The pi- 
rates have since told us, that we had 
a bad Rais; that, if they had seen 
the least movement made towards the 
shore, they would not have so much 
as turned towards us; but that, see- 
ing us remain immoveable, and even 
a them, they thought us en- 
chanted, or, according to their empha- 
tic expression, drawn by the spirit of 
darkness towards our inevitable ruin. 

“ We remained six hours in this 
state of horrible perplexity. When the 
Barbarians came near, we heard their 
frightful cries ; we saw the immense 
crowd of Moors make their appear- 
ance. The most courageous then lost 
all hope; we all fled at this cruel 

ctacle, and shut ourselves up in our 
little cells, awaiting the grand catas- 
trophe of this tragedy. We heard 
the cries of the Africans, who, with 
naked sabres, boarded our vessel. The 
loud firing of a cannon sounded in our 
ears ; we believed that it was the com- 
mencement of the action, and that we 
should soon go to the bottom ; but it 
was only the signal ofa fair prize. A 
second discharge announced the ca 
ture and the possession of the vessel. 
The Algerines had darted upon our 
ship; they made their cangiar and 
attagan flash over our heads; they 
commanded us to make .no resistance, 
and to submit. What could we do? 
We obeyed. ‘The Algerines then, as- 
suming a less ferocious air, began to 
cry out, No fear, no fear. They de- 
manded rum, and the keys of our 
trunks. They separated us into two 
divisions, one of which remained in 
the vessel, and the other was trans- 
ported into the Algerine frigate. I 
was of the latter number. 

“On reaching Algiers, we were 
landed in two boats, and found a nu- 
merous population assembled to cele. 
brate the triumphant return of the 
fleet. Yet we were neither stri 
nor insulted, as Christian slaves are 
said usually to be when they arrive 


on this inhospitable shore. We had 
a long walk before arriving at the 


‘palace, where the council is assernbled, 


—where the great examinations are 
made,—and the sentences pronounced, 
The Rais entered the palace of the 
marine, and we remained at the gate. 
Then a large curtain was raised, and 
we saw the hall of the palace where 
the members of the Regency, the 
Ulemas of the law, and the first Agas 
of the Divan, appeared, seated in their 
barbarous pomp, and horrible majes- 
ty. Presently, without ceremony or 
preamble, our papers were demanded, 
and examined. ‘The usual formalities 
were observed, to give an appearance 
of justice to acts of rapine. Our 

pers were presented to the English 
consul, who had been sent for to ve- 
rify them. He saw fully their in- 
sufficiency, but, impelled by the 
goodness of his heart, and by pity for 
so many sufferers, he made the most 
generous efforts to extricate us from 
this horrible danger. His eagerness 
was not diminished by our belonging 
to a country united to France ; we 
were unhappy, and, consequently, sa- 
cred in the eyes of an Englishman. 
But the Rais, Hamida, insisted upon 
the ferocious laws of piracy; he es- 
tablished the nicest distinctions be- 
tween domicile and nationality ;—he 
shewed himself a complete master of 
the African code of jurisprudence. 

“* We heard the council repeat, A 
good prize, prisoners, slaves! These 
words were echoed by the crowd as- 
sembled in the great square ; who, by 
their cries, seemed to call for this de- 
cision. The consul then demanded 
the English lady and her two daugh- 
ters ; granted. The Chevalier Rossi, 
husband of the lady, advanced with 
courage and dignity; he urged his 
claims as husband of an English lady, 
and father to English children. eC 
was declared free also; he went to 
join his wife and children. ‘The con- 
sul made yet one attempt for the safe- 
ty of all; it was useless. The horri- 
ble cry, Slaves, slaves! resounded tu- 
multuously through the hall, and was 
echoed by the multitude. The mem- 
bers of the pewine rose, the council 
was dissolved, the English consul and 
vice-consul retired with the family of 
Rossi, and we remained 
stupified, as if thunder had fallen on 
our heads. 


“ We arrived at the Pachalick, or 
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palace of the Pacha, now inhabited ” 


the Dey. ‘The first object whic 
struck our eyes, and froze them with 
horror, was that of six bloody heads, 
newly cut off, which were spread 
round the threshold; it was neces- 
Bary to remove them with the foot 
betore we could enter. They were 
those of’ some turbulent Agas who had 
shewn discontent against the prince ; 
but they were supposed, by us, to be 
heads of Christians exposed there in 
order to fill with terror the new visi- 
tors of these fatal regions. A deep 
silence reigned throughout these walls ; 
terror was painted in every counte- 
nance. - We were ranged in a row 
‘before the windows of the Dey, to 
flatter the view of the despot. He 
appeared at the balcony, viewed us 
haughtily and disdainfully ; then smil- 
ed with a ferocious joy, made a sign 
with his hand, and ordered us to de- 
part. We made a circuit through 
the winding streets of the city. We 
arrived at length at a large and gloomy 
building ; this was the great ani, or 
‘slave-prison. We crossed its dark 
and dirty court, amid the multitude 
of slaves; they were ragged, pale, 
haggard, with their 
cheeks hollowed by the deep furrows 
of woe, their souls so exhausted by 
long suifering, that every affection of 
their hearts seemed destroyed ; they 
viewed us with stupid indifference, 
and gave no sign of pity. The day on 
which the slaves do not go to work, 
they remain shut up, and wander like 
pale spectres in this abode of darkness. 
“ The first ray of morning had not 
appeared, when we were suddenly 
awaked by a confused noise of cries 
and blows, and a clanking of chains. 


_ The guardian of the prison instantly 


summoned us to rise. TJ'o work, you 
cattle ! was the general exclamation of 
the alguazils, spurring forward the 
slowest by a repeated application of 
the whip. The black Aga arrived at 
the prison. He had brought iron 
rings to be put on our left foot, and to 
remain there for ever in token of the 
abject condition to which we were re- 
duced. These rings were very small, 
but how horrible is the weight of the 
marks of slavery. The black Aga 
fixed the ring on my companions, 
but he put mine into my hand, ww ia 


q ing, that his excellence the Pa 


granted me the distinguished favour 
of placing it on my own foot. 


“© We were to the number of two 
hundred, men of different 
nations, who had been taken by the 
Infidels in their last cruize. ‘They 
set us on the road with guards before 
and behind ; an immense band fol- 
lowed ; a sad and deep silence reign- 
ed among us. We saw passing before 
us the bands of old slaves, whom their 
tormentors followed with whips, cal- 
ling out, T'o work, you cattle ; to work, 
you Infidel dogs. We arrived at the 
marine, and they threw two black 
barley loaves to us, in the same man- 
ner as to dogs. The old slaves caught 
them in the air, and devoured them 
with frightful avidity. On reaching 
the great hall, we found seated there, 
in horrible majesty, and in all the 
pomp of this tyrannic government, 
the members of administration, the 
Agas of the militia, the first Rais of 
the ficet, the Grand Admiral, the 
Mufti, the Ulemas of the law, and 
the Judges, according to the Koran. 
We were filed, numbered, selected, 
and examined, as is done in the East 
at the sale of the Icoglans, or in Ame- 
rica at the great market of black 
slaves. A profound silence reigned. 
Our eyes were fixed on the ground ; 
our hearts beat. A voice was heard. 
It was that of the minister of the ma- 
rine, the first secretary of state. A 
name is pronounced ; it is mine. I 
was desired to come forward ; divers 
questions were put to me, as to my 
residence in England, my connections, 
and my employments in that coun« 
try. The ‘minister terminated them 
by these amazing words, “ You are 
free.” A soldier was ordered to take 
from my foot the iron ring ; he 
obeyed, and advised me to go and 
thank the minister, who squeezed my 
hand, and said a number of obliging 
things. He then ordered the drago- 
man to conduct me to the house of 
the English consul. Joy had overflow 
ed my heart the moment I could move 
my foot song ; but my second 
thought was for my y com< 
panions, who, after what appene 
ed, gave way, 
ing ho Ia or their li- 
berty walked used at 
every step, to see if they did not fol~ 
low. But the order was given to 
conduct them to labour; their various 
—— were assigned to them, 
and they were obliged to set out. I 
saw them with downcast heads, and 
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es swelled with tears, sadly begin 

eir march ; they turned once a 
squeezed my hand, bade me adieu, 
and di 


“* T was recalled to ” marine, and 
the t magazine of prizes, to re- 
— were 
restored by order vernment ; bu 
money, gous, , all had been 
seized, plundered, carried off by the 
‘Turks and Moors, and I coul re- 
cover nothing. I suffered this day an 
immense loss ; the fruit of so many 
years of labour, of industry, of priva- 
tion, was gone. I had suffered a still 
more grievous loss, that of all my 
books and manuscripts.” 


“ He,” says M. Pananti, “ who has 
not been at Algiers, who has not seen 
the lot to which the Christians re- 
duced to slavery are condemned, does 
not know what is most bitter in mi- 
sery, or into what state of debasement 
the hearts of the miserable sons .of 
men may fall. I, who have seen, who 
have experienced it, cannot, by words, 
paint all that man feels and suffers 
when he is plunged into this horrible 
calamity. As soon as a man is de- 
clared a slave, he is stripped of his 
clothes, and their place is supplied by 
a coarse piece of cloth ; he is left com- 
monly without stockings and shoes, 
and his naked head is struck by thé 
burning rays of the sun. Many al- 
low their beard to grow in a horrible 
manner, in sign of grief and desola- 
tion ; they live ina state of dirtiness, 
which excites equal disgust and com- 
passion. A part of these unhappy 
men are destined to make ropes and 
sail-cloth for the fleet ; these remain 
always under the eye and rod of 
the Alguazils, who abuse strangely 
their barbarous authority, and extort 
from them the little money which 
they sometimes possess. Others re- 
main slaves of the Dey, or are sold to 
rich Moors, who destine them to the 
vilest uses ; others, in short, are con- 


demned, like beasts of burden, totrans- d 


port wood and stone, and to execute 
all the een labours, while their 
steps are always weighed down by a 
chain of iron. Of all the slaves, these 
are the most unhappy. They have 
no bed to rest on, no clothes to wear, 
no food to support them. All their 
nourishment consists in two loaves, 
black as soot, which are thrown to 
them, as to dogs. In the evening 


Jan. 


they are shut up in the Bani, as male« 
factors in the galleys.” 
_ The galleys in fact were invented by 
Christians for captive Africans. The 
shameful commencement of this crue] 
and humiliating treatment is due tous ; 
our fathers were animated by that reli- 
gious hatred, of which our 
raries are the victims; and it is 
cause the punishment of Musulman 
captives appeared of all others the 
most cruel, that the idea was after- 
wards formed, of associating with them 
the vilest criminals in the Banis of 
Rome, of Genoa, of Leghorn, and of 
Malta. Let us not hesitate to own, 
that we have been unjust, cruel, and 
rsecuting: much more, it is we who 
hove begun ; but after having repair- 
ed our own offences against humanity, 
after having abolished the trade of the 
Negroes, and the Bani of the Knights 
of Malta, we have a right to demand 
for ourselves the same justice which 
we render to men of a different faith. 
Europe condemns not, or will no long- 
er condemn a freeman to slavery, for 
the single crime of being born a Mu- 
sulman ; no more ought she to suffer 
the African to condemn the Euro 
for the single crime of being born @ 
Christian. 

“The slaves lie heaped together in 
open corridors; they are exposed to 
wind, rain, storms, to all the injuries 
of the air and seasons. In the coun- 
try, they without shelter in the 
open air, or else shut up in deep pits, 
which they descend to by a ladder, 
after which the mouth of the cave is 
shut with an iron grate, At the dawn 
of day they are abruptly awaked by 
the injurious cry, To work, cattle ; 
then driven to the working place with 
whips, like beasts of burden, accom- 

ied with blasphemies and male- 
ictions. Many are condemned to 
clear out wells or dig’ privies; they 
remain there for whole seasons in wa- 
ter up to the middle, and breathe 2 
mephitic air. Others are obliged to 
escend into frightful precipices, with 
death over their heads, and death un- 
der their feet. Others are yoked toa 
waggon, along with mules or asses ; 
but it is upon them that the ter 
share of the burden falls, ani upon 
them particularly that the strokes of 
the whip most copiously descend, 
Many in quarries are ed by the 
falling in of the earth ; many too, de= 
Scending into their vast dépths, never 
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all is shaken around him, religion af- 
>) fords no longer consolation to a wound- 
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in see thelight. Persons are count- 
ed by hundreds who die every year 
for want of nourishment or care, of 
the blows which they have received, 
or merely of regret, dejection, and de- 
spair. Wo to them if they dare to 
murmur, or to utter the slightest la- 
mentation. For the smallest negli- 
gence they receive twohundred strokes 
on the sole of the foot, for the slight- 
esi resistance they are punished with 


death. 


“¢ There is in slavery a certain cha- 
racter of disgrace, of meanness, of bit- 
terness, which chills the soul, disgusts 
the view, and revolts the thought. 
Men despise and reject this degraded 
being, as in India they despise and 
reject the proscribed and accursed 
classes of the Parias and the Pulkis. 
The slaves, accustbmed themselves 
to be oppressed and despised, think 
themselves as contemptible as misera- 
ble. These iron chains, which are 
with us a sign of crime and dishon- 
our, degrade the soul of him by whom 
they are worn. Servitude extends 
even to the soul: The son of civiliz- 
ed Europe learns to think himself of 
a nature inferior to these savages of 
the African Syrtes; and man, born 
free, who had learned to turn his eyes 
to Heaven, thinks himself born to 
serve, and yiews himself as sunk 
to the vile condition of a beast of bur- 
den. The soul is often purified in 
the furnace of adversity ; but in the 
condition of the slave there is some- 
thing dismal and abject, which makes 
co lose its temper, extinguishes 


the fire of every generous on, 
and deprives man of his intelligence 


and dignity. ‘The greatest of all mis- 
fortunesis, virtue, which triumphs 
Over all afflictions, which sometimes 
renders them precious to us, virtue 
' itself is often weakened or extinguish- 
ed in hearts oppressed by the cruelty 
of men, or overwhelmed’ by the feel- 
ing of a degraded nature. Gloom 
renders the heart bad, while it sinks 
) the courage ; the virtues are all de- 
© rived from a noble and exalted soul, 
| while meanness engenders only vice. 
itself, that pillar of Heaven, 
yhich the Christian rests, when 


©d heart. The no lo 
turn towards Heaven, when they feel 
themselves abandoned on earth. It 


Were well if, in suffering, they mingled 


their tears together, if these unhappy 
persons sup each other in their 
affliction ; but friendship, the sweet 
consoler of afflicted hearts, becomes 
mute for beings who never meet with 
pity. Instead of loving and support- 
ing, they hate and envy each other. 
He who suffered too much from 
the cruelty of men, and from an iron 
destiny, feels the source of com 
sionate tears dried up within him, and 
the flame of amiable sentiments extin- 
ished in his heart ; that heart itself 
comes hard as stone. The Italian 
language gives the name of intristito, 
saddened, to a tree or a field which, 
never seeing the sun, produces no fruit, 
and is clothed with no flowers; the 


Nothing appears to us more strik~ 
ing than this observation of an eye- 
witness on the moral effects of slavery ; 
that sinking of character, that conta- 

ious contempt which is felt even 
im who is the object of it ; that con- 
fession of inferiority, which force a- 
lone extorts from weakness ; that drying 
up of the heart which shuts it against 
ity, when our own misfortunes ex- 
ust in ourselves all our power of 
suffering. Many other observations 
confirm this truth. We know 
that in great national calamities, in 

plagues, in famines, in great mili 

amid suffering an 

er, closes i against compas- 
sion ; and selfishness, called forth in 
all its force for the preservation of our 
existence, stifles every other affection. 


We know that a race is seldom viewed — 


with universal contempt, without be- 
coming really contemptible ; that the 
government which secures liberty, 
renders men more virtuous, by ren- 
dering them respectable in their own 
eyes; that despotism renders them de< 
graded still more than it renders them 
miserable. The experience datesfrom 
the time of Homer, and has never 
been falsified. Yet it is not without 
grief we are forced to acknowledge, 
that even this inheritance, the noblest 
and most precious which remains to 
us, that virtue itself, as well as riches 
and liberty, may be taken away by 
fortune. 

We cordially join, then, in the no- 
ble wish of M. Pananti, for the 
abolition of slavery in Africa, and the 
destruction of a government which; 


same name may be applied to a man 
whose mind is coldly and deeply per- 
verted.” 
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to the shame of European nations, is 
maintained only by a age exer- 
ciscd against them. May there be 
established over all the coast of Bar- 
bary, a liberal government, which may 
restore to happiness this beautiful 
portion of the world, which may call 
a numerous people to civilization and 
opulence, which may make new open- 
ings to European industry in the mar- 
ket which is richest and nearest to us, 
and which will receive our manufac- 
tures in return for new sources of en- 
joyment, and for the means of sub- 
sistence, of which Barbary will long 


~ be the granary. 


M. Pananti leaves no room to doubt 
for a moment, that the bombardment 
of Algiers, executed by an English 
ficet, far from ameliorating the condi- 
tion of those who navigate the Medi- 
terranean, or trade to Barbary, has 
augmented their dangers. The Dey, 
it is true, has been constrained to set 
at liberty the captives who were found 
at Algiers; but his hatred against 
Christians, his resentment, and his 
desire of vengeance, thenceforth no 
longer knew any bounds. He has 
received from Europeans the most 
sanguinary affront, while his power has 
not been at all diminished. For we 
must not imagine that the death of 
eight or ten yp ole men, women, 
or children, who perished in the 
bombardment of Algiers, or the burn- 
ing of a great number of the houses 
of the peaceable inhabitants, is a na- 
tional celamity in the eyes of an Afri- 
can tyrant. It is to him only an in- 
sult; and the sentiment is the more 
bitter, from having been inflicted by 
that race which he calls infidel, and 
which he despises. Accordingly, from 
that moment, he has not ceased to 
prepare for vengeance. The African 

vernments, formerly always divided, 

ve been united by a close alliance, 
The superiority of the Sublime Porte, 
after being long disowned, has been 
invoked anew, that it may afford them 
protection. The most marked and 


incessant activity has been employed, 


in aulding to the fortifications, in mak- 
ing new levies of troops, and in build- 
ing new vessels. The time can- 
not be distant, when the consuls of 


' Europe will be massacred at Algiers, 


the merchants settled there thrown 
ito chains, and when new swarms of 
Corsairs will infest the seas, and re- 
new their system of piracy. 


It is not by bombardment, a mea- 
sure cruel, because useless, that the 
Barbary States must be samy it 
is by an armed establishment fixed 
among them. ‘The piratical govern- 
ments must be deprived of a country 
which they are unworthy to govern ; 
the Moors must be rendered happy, 
instead of being punished for crimes 
which are not theirs, and which attach 
only to their masters. The whole tenor 
of history seems to prove that there isno 
region in the world, the conquest of 
which would be easier than that of 
Mauritania, since it has searcely ever 
been attempted without succeeding. 
The Romans attacked Africa in the 
centre, and, after conquering Carthage, 
extended themselves along the two 
shores, and reduced Numidia and 
Mauritania into Roman _ proyinces. 
The Vandals entered by the strait of 
Cadiz, and placed it entirely under 
their yoke, extending from west to 
east. Belisarius, with the Greeks, 
who called themselves Romans, at- 
tacked it anew in the centre, setting 
out from the ports of Sicily ; he de- 
stroyed the power of the Vandals, 
and restored to Justinian those vast 
— which it seemed ought no 
onger to belong to an empire so much 
weakened. ‘Three times, in short, 
Africa was conquered from east to 
west by the Arabs; in 647, by Ab- 
dallah and Zobeir ; in 667, by Akbah, 
lieutenant of the Caliph Moaviah ; and 
in 692, by Hassan, the governor of 
Egypt, for the Caliph Abdalmalek. It 
appears to me, that none of these 
armies of conquerors ever exceeded 
forty thousand men. 

_ The French and Spaniards had not, 
it is true, equal success in their at- 
tempts upon Africa. But the religi- 
ous fanaticism which adds to the 
bravery of the soldier, almost always 
misleads the prudence of the captain. 
Nothing less than a miracle would 
have been necessary to render success- 
ful the expedition of St Louis against 
Tunis in 1270 ; accordingly, it was a 
miracle which that pious king expect- 
ed. ‘The conquests of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, at the end of the fif- 
teenth and the commencement of the 
sixteenth centuries, were the work of a 
handful of men, whose success great- 
ly exceeded the means by which it 
was attained, till the period when 
Charles V. wholly occupied by an- 
other train of ambition, renounced 
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a hundred thousand men. 
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the empire which his predecessors had 
been on the point of founding in 
Mauritania. 

he Spaniards had conquered Oran 
and Bugia, and had in 1509 rendered 
the Kings of Algiers and Tremecen 
tributary ; but the greatest obstacle 
to their success was found in the fero- 
city of their chiefs, and the fanaticism 
of their soldiers and priests. Their 
generals deluged the shore of Africa 
with blood ; they acted with so much 
perfidy and intolerance, that they 
united against themselves the various 
nations of Mauritania. They had 
found them divided, as a now are, 
and all equally ready to shake off a 

oke which was insupportable to them, 
if another yoke, still heavier and 
more abhorred, had not been offered 
in exchange. It is well known what 
resentment was cherished by the 
Moors against the odious Hugh de 
Moncade, who boasted of having be- 
longed to the school of Cesar Borgia, 
whose vices he possessed without his 
good qualities. Philippino Doria, 
ready to give him battle, hesitated 
not to set loose from chains the Moors 
of his own gallies, and to give them 
arms. ‘These ruffians, still covered 
with the blows which they had re- 
¢eived from the Genoese, for whom 
they were going to fight, darted for- 
ward, half naked, and with sabre in 
hand, against the galley of the cruel 
viceroy of Naples; and they gratified 
their thirst for the blood of him who 
has shed so much on the coast of 
Africa. 

Good policy, which is that of hu- 
manity, of benevolence, of religious 
toleration, will always easily separate 
the Moors, the Berebbers, the Bedou- 
in Arabs, and the cultivating Arabs, 
at the foot of Mount Atlas, from the 
Turks their oppressors. ‘The latter 
are brave, it is true, but ignorant in 
the art of war ; and European tactics 
secure to an able captain an immense 
superiority over such soldiers, not- 
withstanding the greatest dispropor- 
tion of numbers. The glorious cam- 
paigns in Egypt prove it. M. Pa- 
nanti would not wish the conquest of 
Africa to be attempted with less than 
It is sad 


to think, that while so many hundreds 


/ of thousands have been put in motion 


> by narrow and false views of ambition, 


“by jealousy, by vengeance, and to stop 


the career of civilization, there is per- 
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25 
haps no chance that Europe will find 
a hundred thousand for a plan of con- 
quest which humanity and philosophy 
could approve. Yet he calls for the 
formation of an European league to 
deliver Africa ;—but we know what is 
the usual fate of leagues; how each 
member claims all the profit and all 
the honour of the enterprise, throwing 
upon others all the labour and danger. 
In an invasion of Africa, negociation 
would be still more important than 
arms, since it would, first of all, be ne- 
cessary to persuade the people, that 
their oppressors only were to be at- 
tacked, and that the conquerors would 
respect their religion, their manners, 
their rights, and their happiness. But 
the contradictory projects of numer- 
ous allies, their injudicious measures, 
and their secret jealousies, would un- 
questionably thwart every negociation. 
Must we then banish every hope of 
redress to the land of chimeras, or, 
which is almost the same thing, to 
that of memory ? We do not think so. 
France, Italy, and Spain, are particu- 
larly exposed to the provocations of 
the Barbary States. One of these na- 
tions, should it regain the vigour it 
once possessed, would be sufficient, 
with only a part of its force, to effect 
the conquest of Africa. In looking 
forward to an era which cannot be 
distant, though nothing yet shews its 
near approach, it is not useless to re- 
call without ceasing the outrages of 
the piratical governments, to fix the 
attention of the public upon the ad- 
vantages, and the probable success of’ a 
descent upon Africa ; and to form such 
an opinion in Europe, that the mo- 
ment a sovereign, from a just sense of 
offended dignity, should undertake a 
serious war against the Barbary States, 
no other would think it lawful to op- 
pose him in so noble an enterprise. 
Under this point of view, M. Pananti 
appears to us, by his work, to have 
deserved well of humanity. 
S.S. I. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ATTEMPT TO SUR=- 
PRISE THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH 
DURING THE REBELLION OF 1715. 


MR EDITOR, 

As I observe that the author of 
* Rob Roy” has cursorily mentioned 
the daring attempts of the Highland~ 
ers, in 1715, to surprise the Castles 
of Edinburgh and Stirling, I transmit 
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for your interesting Miscellany a con-. 
temporary account of the former of 
these adventures. It is extracted from 
a letter dated September 10, 1715, 
written on the spot by a gentleman 
who appears to have been personally 
engaged in defending. this city and 
fortress from the rebels, and who, I 
apprehend, trom other circumstances, 
must have becn the father of the cele- 
brated George Drummond, afterwards 
lord Provost of Edinburgh. The 
letter has never before been publish- 
ed. I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, W. D. 
Jan. 6, 1818. 


We are not altogether free of 
treachery in this country, though I believe 
our troops are not so much poisoned as I 
am afraid they are in England; but the vil- 
lany of three fellows, a corporall and two 
centinells, in the Castle, brought that gar- 
rison within half a quarter of an hour of 
being the Pretender’s. The bank and every 
thing else that’s valuable in Edinburgh 
raust have followed. The story is this :— 
They had formed a design to scale the 
wall att the Sally port, by a ladder with a 
grappling hook affixed to it, which was to 
be pulled up and fixed by a centinell with- 
in. ‘The attempt was to have been made 
on Thursday night by 80 men, between 
eleven and twelve at night, and was pre- 
vented thus :—At nine att night, one of the 
concerned discovered it to the Justice Clerk, 
who immediately advised Collonell Stuart 
thereof, and ordered Aikman and me, with 
a party of the Town Guard, to patroul round 
the rock in the outside all night. Lieut. 
Lindsay commanded the guard in the 
Castle; he immediately put the whole gar- 
rison under arms, doubled the centrys, and 
patrouled in the inside round the walls all 
night. At 11 the conspirators, to the num- 
ber of 40, mett att the foot of the rock, 
and, without knowing that any part of 
their design was discovered, got up to the 
foot of the wall ;—so far they succeeded, 
that the false corporall being upon the 
guard, had got one of the centinells who 
had taken money, posted centry next to 
the place designed, att which there was no 
centry posted ; the other he had kept off 
duty to enable him to do his work, and att 
this time all three were unsuspected. Lind- 
Say, a few minutes before, had visited the 
posts, and ordered the false centry to walk 
betwixt his usual station and the place de- 
signed, with orders, if he saw or heard an 
thing, to challenge and fire. What he 
said had influence on the fellow, for he was 
hot got up to the parade, when the centry 
coming up to the place, found his comerad 
lying over the wall putting up the ladder ; 
and looking over, saw the conspirators, but 


could not exactly distinguish and know 
their number; whereupon he obeyed Lind- 
say's orders, and they immediately run 
down the hill, and all separated, throwing 
away their arms. 

It was near 12 before Aikman and I 
with our party got out. We got the lad- 
der, which is artfully made,—seven or eight 
of their firelocks, which are new, and the 
best I ever saw,—several bayonets, broad- 
swords, and a pistol. We likewise seized 
att the West-Port one of the conspirators, 
called Captain M‘Clain, with his firelock in 
his hand, who yesternight confest his be- 
ing concerned,—and one Leslie up att the 
Salley Port att two in the morning, who, I 
believe, is concerned, but confessed no- 
thing,—with two writer lads att the West- 
Port, who gave but a lame account of them- 
selves, but had no arms. 

The false centry confessed the whole 
story yesterday ; the corporal made a cun- 
ning disingenuous confession likewise, but, 
I believe, will be more plain to-day ;—the 
fellow who was drawing up the ladder de- 
nies every thing, but the tying him neck 
and heel, and keeping him in the dun- 
geon, which is his present state, may pos- 
sibly soften him in time. From the soul- 
dier’s confession it appears, that Ensign 
Arthur, who was two years an Ensign in 
the Castle, and afterwards in the foot guards, 
whom | always took for an honest man, 
was the man who debauched the corporal 
and two centinels. He, and his brother, 
the Doctor, were att the foot of the wall, 
but all, save M‘Clean, are fled. 

As the folks we have gotten are but the 
tools, we do not yet know the springs of 
this attempt. 


SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTICES, BY 


THE LATE SIR JAMES FOULIS OF 
COLINTON, BART. 


CorstorrHin. Some antiquaries 
Suppose that Corstorphin was, by 
the Romans, called Curia Storphino- 
rum, from a band of soldiers of the 
name of Storphini having been sta- 
tioned there. But, as I find no au- 
thority for this, I rather approve of 
the account I had from a friend who 
had occasion to see some old law pa- 
pers about that place. A laird of the 
naine of Torfin erected a cross in the 
Street there; the place is still to be 
seen. Torfin’s cross, euphonia gra- 
tia, was called Corstorphin. 

Gogar signifies light ; probably 
from some signal given to an army, 
as there are many marks of some 
bloody engagement that has been to 
the north-west of that place. The 


word puts me in mind of Gorgie, ug- 
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ly ; from whence the name of Gor- 
ns. 

Dalmeny. Write Du-mena, a black 
heath, «s it must formerly have been. 

Dundas. Hill of Fallow Deer. The 
family has got their name from their 
property. 

Barnbougle is certainly a Gaelic 
word, but so corrupted with coming 
through the Anglo-Saxon dialect, that 
it is not easy to find what was the 
original. ‘The nearest I can find is 
Barna-buai-gall, the point (of land) 
of the victory of strangers. 

Liston. Write Lios-t-on, an en- 
élosure upon the side of a river. 

Carlowrie is probably Car-labrach. 
Lark’s town. However the spelling 
differs, the pronunciation is the same. 
In our Scottish dialect, we would call 
it Laverock hall. 

Aleathy, or Auldeathy. The bad, 
pronunciation and spelling sometimes 
make explanations difficult, yet may 
be discovered and explained by atten- 
tion. When from the name of a place 
I can describe it, I look on myself as 
certainly right. You possibly knew 
Aulcamus, on the English road, the 
English write it Old Cambus. When 
I saw the place, I knew it was Alt- 
gamus, the rivulet of the bay, from a 
rivulet that there falls into a bay of 
the sea. Cumbernauld is written in 
different manners. I suspected what 
was the true name, and asked of Lord 
Elphinston, the proprietor, whether 
there was not a remarkable meeting 
of streams near his house there, which 
he told me there was. Then I was 
sure that my conjecture was right, 
and the true name must be Cumar-an- 
alt, i. e. a meeting of streams. In 
the same way, I conjecture that Al- 
eathyis Alt-cathach, battle-burn, from 


some engagement, great or small, that. 


has happened on the burn there. 

Binns. A hill, or hilly. 

Nid or Nith is the name of several 
Tivers in Britain, and on the Conti- 
nent, and probably must have been an 
old word to express a river. 


OLSERVATIONS ON THE AGAMEMNON 


OF ESCHYLUS, ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TRANSLATIONS. 
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memnon is conducted in triumph 
into his palace, and is followed by the 
treacherous queen. The Chorus are 
left behind with the captive Cassan- 
dra; but the queen immediately re- 
turns, and orders Cassandra to enter. 
Upon this there follows the scene 
already alluded to, by far the finest in 
the play, in which a new character ig 
presented to us, that for a time ab- 
sorbs all our thoughts and feelings : 
the character of the prophetess, dis- 
playing with a power which seems al- 
most unrivalled, the most violent and 
varied emotions, arising partly from 
the visions and _ prophetic horrors 
which successively crowd upon her 
soul, partly from the recollections of 
her misfortunes, partly from the in- 
dignation of a great mind, in findin 
itself undervalued and despised ; an 
yet all these vehement feelings chas- 
tised and regulated by the dignity 
of conscious virtue. The scene is 
long, and cannot well be abridged ; 
it must be given, too, under great dis- 
advantages in the feebleness of a trans~ 
lation,—yet under every disadvantage, 
(for the power of the original may 
be partly guessed at, even amidst 
the defects of a version,) it “ fair- 
ly be pronounced, in point of con- 
ception and execution, to be one of 
the most wonderful scenes in the 
whole compass of dramatic poetry. 
The opening of it, it may be Rec! 
ed, in the first place, presents us with 
a beauty, of a kind which has been 
rouch and very justly admired in se- 
veral instances in Shakespeare. Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, in particular, takes no- 
tice of that little gem of a scene in Mac- 
beth, in which he king is introduced 
conversing quietly with his attendants 
upon the beauty of the scenery as they 
are advancing to the gate of that palace 
from which he was destined never to 
return. <A few sentences of r 
thus thrown in between the horrible 
purposes which we had just seen plot- 
ted by Macbeth and his wife—and 
their still more horrible execution, 
give a momentary relief to‘our minds, 
which, however, only serves to make 
us more awfully impressed with the 
scenes of blood that are immediately 
to follow. In like manner, in this 
drama, after the Chorus had given 
vent to their unaccountable apprehen- 
sions, and before we are immersed in 
the real horrors of the y—a lit- 


the story of this drama, when Aga- 
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kind relieves us for a moment from 
those oppressions of alarm, and pre- 
pares us, at the same time, for encoun- 
tering still more violent emotions. It 
is where Clytemnestra is represent- 
ed as addressing the captive princess 
in an easy and kindly manner, I 
whieh she is supported by the friend- 
ly exhortations of the Chorus ; and al- 
» boon the obstinate silence of Cas- 
sandra makes her go out in bad hu- 
mour—yet there is a quiet and home- 
ly character in this whole passage, 
which certainly affords a fine contrast 
to the preceding and following scenes 
of the tragedy. The silenee of Cas- 
sandra to the address of the queen, 
is one of those instances formerly al- 
luded to, of the effect which Eschy- 
Jus has been remarked by Mr Cumber- 
land, and some other critics, as pro- 
ducing, by the happy use of this in- 
strument. The scene opens in the 
following manner : 
Cl. This way Cassandra; nay, object 
not thou 
To enter, where great Jove has cast thy lot, 
This house, where harshness is unknown, 
and join 
The other female slaves, thy comrades, get- 
ting 
Thy portion of the household work and 
diet. 
Alight thee from the litter, be not haughty! 
Alcmene’s son himself, they say, was sold 
To servitude, and crouched beneath the 
yoke. 
Believe me, *tis no slight alleviation 
Of that hard lot, to have no upstart masters, 
But of an ancient prosperous house ; who- 
ever 
Acquires wealth suddenly, forgets himself ; 
For the most part, isa lion to his servants ; 
Cruel and unkind—so is it not with us. 
Ch. These words are plain, give heed to 
them ; the net 
Of fate is o'er thee ; nothing but obedience 
Will stand thee in stead ; yet something in 
thee seems 
Averse and obstinate! Is it so ? 


Ci. Perhaps, 
Till she thinks better ; yet my words must 
leave 
Impression ;—that is, if she understands 
them: 


If, like a swallow, she can only chatter 
Her own barbarian jargon—to be sure— 
Ch. Come, come, the queen advises thee 
the 
onsidering thy estate; follow her—qui 
Ci. I cannot wait for her 


Standing out of doors all day ; the central 
earth 


Is crowded with our victims, sheep to be 
offered 

Before its fires; and meet, since unex- 
pected, 

This day’s great boon. If thou wilt come, 
come quickly ;— 

If thou art ignorant of what my words 

Import, at least thou might’st betoken so 

By some outlandish motion of thy hand ! 

Ch. Such as they are, her motions much 

require 

Interpreter—like new caught beast she 
struggles. 

Cl. Nay she is mad, I think; the spec- 

tacle 

Of ravage iu her city, and the thought 

Of what she has lett, have fairly crazed her 
wits ! 

She must foam off her rage and bloody 
froth 

Against the bit, ere she will learn to bear it. 

But I can trifle with her here no longer! 


Clytemnestra then returns into the 
house, and the Chorus proceed with 
their entreaties to the captive, who 
now breaks her silence, and un- 
veils the black mystery of the queen’s 
contrivances. 

For the full understanding of the 
allusions in this powerful scene, it 
may be proper to remind our readers 
of one of the great stains of the house 
of Atreus, the circumstance of the 
murder of the children of Thyestes, 
by Atreus himself, the brother of 
‘Thyestes, and father of Agamemnon. 
This incident, with all its horrible con- 
comitants, enters into the visions of 
the prophetess, and the bloody catas- 
trophe to which we are fast advanc- 
ing, is indeed meant to be represent- 
ed as in some sort a retribution for 
that ancient crime, no less than for 


the later atrocity of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. 


Ci. I pity her, and know no touch of 
anger ; 
Come down, unfortunate, the chariot leav- 
ing, 
And yield to what necessity imposes, 
Though new to thee to bear. 


Cu. Out, out, alas ! 
Apollo, king Apollo ! 
Ch. Why invoke 


That name unknown to lamentations ? He 
Is not the mourner’s god ! ; 


Ca. Out, out, alas 
Apollo, O Apollo ! 
Ch. Cries ill-omened ! 


That god will never listen to complaints. 
Ca, Apollo !—nay to me, Apollyon, 
A second time, my destroyer ! 
Ch. Her own waes 
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Are pressing on her spirit ; still a flame 
From heaven dwells in it, not by slavery 
quenched ! 
Ca. Apollo, O Apollyon, my destroyer, 
Where hast thou led me,—what strange 
house is this ? 
Ch. The house of the Atreide ; if thou 
knows’t not, 
J tell thee, and my words thou wilt find 
true. 
Ca. Ha! hateful to the Gods, smelling 
of blood ; 
A house of mutual slaughters, stabbings, 
hangings, 
Pouring the blood of husbands on its floors. 
Ch. The stranger maiden seems like a 
keen hound 
Upon the scent, snuffing the trace of blood. 
Ca. Do I not the truth declare ? 
Were not the children murdered there, 
Whose limbs were roasted for their tather’s 
fare ? 
Ch. Long have we heard of thy prophe- 
tic name, 
We know it,—but would shun thy pro- 
phecies ! 
Ca. Ah! what new thing hard to bear 
Does this horrid house prepare 
Not to be remedied ;—no friend is near. 


Ch. 1 know thy first allusions ; they are. 


public, 
And known to all ;—these last are in the 
dark ! 
Ca. Canst thou do it, bloody wretch ? 
Whom dost thou fetch, 
All smooth smiles, to the bath—thy hus- 
band ! O! 
She goes, she goes; she is not slow ; 
Blow will quiekly follow blow ! 
Ch. These are wild words; riddles not 
to be read ! 
Ca. O horrible, what vision now appears ? 
Is it the net of hell ¢ A net she bears, 
A murderous net,—that wicked woman! 
Call 
Down — on her treacherous head; on 


Her race worthy to fall! 
Ch. Of what domestic Fury dost thou 
tell ? 
Thy words are hard to spell! 
But such * import, that my blood runs 
col 
To my heart, as though I fell 
Struck by a spear, upon the battle mold, 
And the last light was wavering in my eyes ; 
I dread some quick calamities ! 
Ca. Ah! see, see—guard the lordly bull 
rom that smooth cunning heifer ! 
The robe is folded round him ; see the tool 
Of slaughter in her hand,—he falls, he falls. 
The field of battle than the bath was safer ! 
I say ~ bath, the bath,—hear ye my 


Ch. 1 hear and that some evil 
foretell 
J can see well, 


Tho’ little skilled in what soothsaying 
teaches ! 

Ah! when was good to man in its dark 
speeches 


Conveyed ? However by the cloud of years 
Hallowed, evil alone, no good in them 
appears ! 

Ca. Woe, woe,—my own black doom is 

now advancing, 

Before my mind’s eye glancing ! 

Was it to die with thee thou broughtst me 
here ? 

For nothing else I fear ! 

Ch. O thou perturbed spirit, borne along 
By divine impulse in prophetic song, 
Now thine own misery singing,— 

Like nightingale. redoubling her complaint 

Fach night, and all night long, 

With voice that will not faint, 

The ceaseless changes of her sorrows ring- 
ing. 

Ca. Ah! wherefore liken me to her, 
Sweet songstress of the wood ? 

The air gives passage to her feathered 
wings, 
And soothing to herself the notes she sings : 
Here I aim fixed, and must not stir, 
Blood all around me—blood ! 
Ch. Whence is thy soul beset with these 
black visions, 
Seemingly vain, yet uttered as decisions 
Of some unerring god ? and mid the sounds 
Melodious of thy voice, 
A sudden shrieking 
Frightens us with its noise ! 
How camest thou on these forbidden 
grounds 
Of prophecy ? was it thine own seeking ? 
Ca. Sad was the hour when Paris 
brought his bride ! 
Native Scamander, where thy waters glide, 
In that dark hour fell the prophetic beam 
Upon my soul; soon by another stream 
Destined to glow,—yea, where thy waters 
moan 
Cocytus, and along the banks of Acheron ! 
Ch. The meaning of these words even a 
child 
Might well interpret ; but my soul is wild 
With horror, when thy strains of murder- 
ous sound, 
Foreboding blood, inflict their cutting 
wound, 
Amidst the cries of sorrow which thou 
pourest, 
When thou the miseries of thy fate deplor- 
est ! 

Ca. O misery indeed! my father’s city 
Is prostrate on the ground! No god took 

ity , 
Tho’ ny a victim’s blood was duly spilt 
To wash away our guilt ! 
It mattered not, the city was laid low ; 
And soon my blood shall tlow 
Warm from the blow! 

Ch. Again, again 
Thou followest the same melancholy strain! 
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Ah me! what wrathful god upon thee 
weighing, 
Throws from thy stormy soul each deadly 
saying ? 
Words musical, but horrible to hear, 
| know not what they mean, but fear! 
Ca. Come then, my oracle shall drop 
its vel, 
No longer shy like a new married bride ; 
But, rolling on before the storm, its waves 
Shall meet the rising sun; their sides shall 
brighten, 
And toss their foam in light; each as it 
breaks, 
More terrible than that which went before. 
It presses on me ;—the prophetic toil 
Writhing and whirling me! Horrible pre- 
lude ! 
See ye these children perched above the 
gate ? 
Shadowy like shapes seen in a dream, all 
dead, 
Murdered by the hands that dandled them 5 
their hands, 
O hideous spectacle ! are filled with pieces 
Of their own tlesh—entrails and bowels ! 
foh ! 
The very bits which their own father ate of ! 
O yes! their vengeance sits upon this 
house ; 
And they have stirred that coward lion up 
Who goes not to the tield, hides in his den, 
Rolls him in an adulterous bed,—have 
stirred him 
To plot the death of my returning master, 
(The fatesof war have given to mea master,) 
And he the leader of a thousand ships,— 
Who saw proud Troy in ashes ; led along 
By the smooth-tiled tongue, and open brows 
Of a most hateful whore, (O words there 
are not 
Shocking enough to mark her) does not see 
The narrowing of the snare drawing him 
in!— 
O cannot fancy that a female mind 
Should swell to such audacity ; nor deems 
A murderer present in that slecked beast ; 
What shall I call the monster ? A she-dra- 
gon, 
A Scylla lurking in her caves to suck 
In mariners ;—the priestessof dark Hecate, 
Whose breath leaves curses where it lights ! 
—that look, 
Do ye remember it ? that look of triumph, 
That smothered shout, as she had won the 
battle ! 
© these were only marks of joy, forsooth, 
For his return in safety! Were they so ? 
And so ye may believe, and so my words 
May fall unheeded ! Be it so; what comes 
Wil nevertheless come ; ah! shortly too ; 
And when it is too late, your tears and eries 
W ul name me but too true a prophetess, 
Ch. T understood thy picture (and "twas 
horrible) 
Of the banquet of Thyestes, and the flesh 
Of his children fed upon ; here no deception. 


Therefore my shuddering had a cause ! the 
rest 
Left me, | own, behind—missing my way. 
Ca. I say then, in plain words, thou 
soon wilt see 
The murder of Agamemnon ! 

Ch. Wretched woman ! 
What hast thou said ? O Jull to rest again 
These sounds. 

Ca. No, they cannot be quieted— 
They have gone forth, and must have way ! 

Ch. J grant you 
If they are true, I pray they may be other- 

wise ! 

Ca. Thou prayest—others are at work— 

they slay! 

Ch. What man can dare attempt so bold 

a crime !- 
Ca. Poh! how my oracle has missed its 
mark,— 
How little understood ! 

Ch. Thou didst not mention 
Who was to do it. 

Ca. Did I speak or not 
The Grecian tongue ? 

Ch. Yes, as a prophet, well, 
But not so as that all could understand ! 

Ca. O, the fierce fire again is rushing 

through me ! 

Spare me Apollo, Lycian God, O spare me ! 

She will slay me too, hapless wench ; that 
lioness, 

She, with two feet, who, in the lion's ab- 
sence, 

The generous lion, lies down with the 
wolf! 

My blood too must be poured, a medicine, 

To slake her burning fury! yea, while 
she lifts 

The jealous steel against her husband's life, 

She will throw out my being in his train, 

As cause to justify the deed !—Why bear I 

This rod of prophecy, these idle garlands, 

J.onger about my neck ? ridiculous ! 

Betore my death, these baneful ornaments 

Shall perish,—thus I break and tear you, 
gifts 

That have been ruinous to me; go and 
enrich 

Some other miserable wretch than me! 

See, where he comes himself, the cruel 
god, 

And plucks the gifted mantle from my 
shoulders ! 

O was it well, Apollo, to look on 

And see me in this foolish gaudy garb,— 

Laughed at by all my friends,—while I 


foretold 
The — storm, and saw that it must 
Laughed at and called a wandering sooth- 
sayer, 


A beggar to be footed from their doors, 
And spurned to hunger! What’s his usage 


_ now, 
This king of prophets, to his handmaid ? 
Death, 
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Death is his boon. O not in my city 
Before my father’s altars; there my blood 
Would have flowed cheerily; but here 
“twill spout 
Upon a kitchen board, while I am mangled 
like beast brought to the shambles! Re- 
venge, revenge 
Will yet be mine ;—he comes, the great 
avenger, 
The glorious matricide :—tho’ wandering 
now 
An exile from his land, soon as he hears 
Of this great quell, the murder of a father, 
He will return to build that father’s house, 
Pinnacling it high in vengeance !—Feeble 
spirit ! 
Is this a time for tears ? Have I not seen 
Proud Ilium as sheis; and they who levelled 
Her walls and towers, themselves by stern 
requital 
Now to be prostrated ; and shall I flinch 
To lose this worthless being ? An oath, an 
oath, 
There is an oath in heaven among the gods 
That thus it must be! Cry you mercy 
then, 
Ye palace gates, to me the gates of hell,— 
I bow to you on entering! May the blow 
Speedily reach my heart, that no unseemly 
Tossing of limbs, and writhing mid my 
* blood, 
May find these dark eyes difficult to close ! 
Ch. O woman of much sorrow and much 
wisdom, 
Many have been thy words ; yet, if in truth 
Thine own death thou foreseest, why like a 
heifer 
With unresisting patience, to the altar 
Pace onward so serenely ! 
Ca. O my friends, 
What need to gain time, where no hope of 
succour ? 
Ch. Yet time gained is a gain ! 
Ca. The day is come! 
A moment here or there is no great matter. 
Ch. Thy firmness is thy foe! It brings 
thee sorrow 
Before the hour ! 
Ca. Yet fearlessly to die 
Confers a grace on life ! 
Ch. Thou wilt not so 
Persuade the fortunate ! 
Ca. I come, my father, 
oa to thee, and to thy glorious sons !— 
Ch. What is it now, what sudden terror 
seized thee ? 
Ca. There is a smell as if the house 
__ Were steaming 
With gne wide slaughter $ 
Ch. From the victims, doubtless, 


. Before the central hearth ! 


Ca. No, ’tis the stench 
That vapours from a charnel-honse ! 

Thou givest 

No praise of Syrian perfume to this house 


» Of kings ! 
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Ca. Such as it is, I enter in 
Howling my own and Agamemnon’s dirge ! 
Yet why should I live longer ? Hearken 
friends :— 
Think me not like a bird that flutters round 
The fowlers’ snare in terror; bear me wit- 
ness, 
When comes the day of vengeance, as that 
da 
Will mn when for a woman’s blood, a 
woman’s 
Blood must be shed, and for a man’s a 
man’s ; 
For mine, that female fiend’s ; for his, that 
traitor’s,— 
Bear witness to me then, that I died bravely, 
And left my curse behind me ! 
Ch. Would my pity 
Could ought avail thee, miserable woman ! 
Ca. Yes! let that curse be the last words 
I utter! 
O sun, whose beams I see for the last time, 
Light my avengers on their way, oppose 
them 
Face to face, to my foes, who in their folly 
Deem a poor female slave’s an easy murder, 
Worthless to find requital !—Life of man! 
How fleeting all thy joys, a shadow merely ! 
And even thy miseries, horrible to bear, 
How soon forgotten! Time but draws his 
sponge 
Over them, and their record is erazed 
From tablet of the friendliest heart : This 
lot, 
Destined for me, as others, hath its pain ! 


This noble scene requires no com- 
ment. One singular beauty, however, 
may be remarked in it, which, though 
it could scarcely be imitated in o- 
ther circumstances, does much honour 
to the genius and skill of Eschylus. 


The representation of a murder on the 


stage is commonly avoided in the 
Greek theatre, and, it must be owned, 
that, in most cases, a stage murder is 
both an ugly and absurd spectacle. 
It is often shocking, but oftener per- 
haps ridiculous. ‘The long narratives, 
on the other hand, which are given in 
place of the real exhibition, although 
trequently fine pieces of description, 
have yet but little ofa dramatic charac- 
ter. What then can be more admira- 
bly conceived, than the lively repre- 
sentation of a murder not yet execut- 
ed, and, therefore, much more inter- 
esting, as there may seem a possibility 
of its being prevented,—given too not 
in the coldness of a narrative, but in 
the wild starts of prophetic inspira- 
tion 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

We are indebted for the following com- 
munication to a fair correspondent, who 
seems to have imbibed the spirit of oriental 
literature which she has so successfully 
cultivated. | 

Tux mystical language of flowers 
had its rise in those sunny regions 
where the rose springs spontaneously 
from its native soil, and the jasmine 
and the tuberose in wild protusion, 
scent alike the garden and the wilder- 
ness. The influence of the “ land of 
the sun” has been felt by the pil- 
grims from our colder climes, and 
they have presented to us a pleasing 
table in the language of flowers, as 
they have described and interpreted 
it, which our imaginations have receiv- 
ed with such delight, that we can 
hardly bring ourselves to tell the plain 
unyarnished truth concerning it. 

We have dwelt on, till we have be- 
come enamoured of, the delicate mode 
of expressing the rise and progress of 
love by the gift of the tender rosebud, 
or the full-blown flower. We have 
pitied the despair indicated by a pre- 
sent of myrtle, interwoven with cy- 
press and poppies, and we believe that 
these emblems will never cease to con- 
vey some similar sentiments, wher- 
ever poctry is cultivated or delicacy 
understood. 

But we fear that the Turkish lan- 
guage of flowers, which Lady M. W. 
Montagu first made popular in this 
country, has little claim to so refined 
an origin as either poetry or the deli- 
cacy of passion. We had been taught 
to believe that it served as a means of 
communication between the prisoners 
of the harem and their friends or 
lovers without ; but how could it be 
thus used when the emblematical 
nosegay must convey 2s much intel- 
ligence to the guardians and fellow 
prisoners of one of the parties, as to 
the party herself? The truth appears 
to be, as MW. Hammer, in his sensible 
— on the subject assures us, that 
the language of flowers and other in- 
animate objects has arisen in the idle- 
ness of the harem, from that desire of 
amusement and variety which the 
ladies shut up there, without employ- 
ment and without culture, must feel, 
It answers the vm of enigmas, 
the solution of which amuses the va- 
eant hours of the Turkish ladies, and 
is founded on a sort of crambo or bout 
rimé, of which M. Hammer has given 
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not less than an hundred specimens. 
From these we shall copy a tew, after 
having explained the principle of the 
association on which this language is 
founded. 

There is neither herb, tree, fruit, 
nor flower, colour, gem, nor plume, 
which may not convey a meaning un- 
intelligible to such as are not initiated 
into its mystery, but that meaning is 
very arbitrary, for it depends on the 
sound of such words as will rhyme 
with the object named. Thus, 

In the Turkish, Armoude.—Wer bana 
bir Omoude. 
In the English, Pear.—Make me not 
despair. 
Jonquil.—To cure me you only have 
skill. 
Hair.—Carry me off if you dare. 
A picce of stone.—T'wo heads on the 
couch of one. 
A piece of clay.—T'urn your old friend 
away. 
A burning coal.—Live thou, Z go to 
death’s dark goal. 

Sometimes one word has various 
meanings, as various sentences rhyme 
with it, as 
Rose.—You smile, but still my anguish 

grows. 

Rose.—For thee my heart with love still 
glows. 


Sometimes a double rhyme belongs 
toa single word, as, 
Tea, 


You are both sun and moon to me, 
Your’s is the light by which I see. 


Two flowers combined may form a 
stanza, such as, 


The op‘ning rose-bud shews how pure, 
My love for thee, thou charming maid : 
The pink, alas! the proud disdain, 
With which my ardent passion’s paid. 


The difficulty, however, of finding 
rhyines for such words as orange, 
cotton, hyacinth, cinnamon, as we are 
by no means gifted with the talent 
ot the very ingenious authors of 
the Rejected Addresses, * deters us 


" * Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, 
Mounted on roof and chimney.” 
Imitation of Southey. 


_ Dash the wig o’me. 
It, in spite of your marriage with old 
ry, you 
Come here with your tinder-box, courting 
the new, 
I'll have you indited for bigamy.” 
Fire King. 
1 
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from attempting any more of this 
Turkish crambo. We shall therefore 
conclude with specimens of a billet 
and its probable answer as follows :— 

A fig, some plaited straws, a branch 
of cypress, a lock of hair, a rose, a pear, 
2 piece of myrtle, all bound with an 
Aurora coloured ribbon, might be read 
thus, “© Your chains fetter me, I am 
your slave, I adore you, Oh relieve 
me, Your love consumes me, Give me 
hope, Heaven grant you to me, or 
take my life which is a burden to 
me.” 

If the lady to whom such a billet 
is addressed be crucl, she will answer 
it by sending a carrot, a lock of hair, 
2 bottle, a bean, and some silk ; which 
would signify, “ It is not so easy to give 
one’s heart,—Get hence, wretch,—I 
shall not listen to you, but smile as 
you die,—Let me never sce youmore.” 

A kind answer might be conveyed 
by a violet tied with a bit of wire to 
a hyacinth and some jasmin. “ We 
are of the same stature,—come this 
evening and we will complain of fate 
with the bulbul,—Love me well, iny 
love will equal your's.” 


GREAT SEA SNAKE. 


Ever since the publication of the 
History of Norway, by the laborious 
| aud generally accurate Bishop of Ber- 
— gen, naturalists have been divided in 
opinion concerning the reality of the 
existence of a marine animal, in shape 
resembling a snake, and in length 
equalling, if not surpassing, the lar- 
gest whale. The details given by 
Pontoppidan are circumstantial, and 
» evidently delivered with perfect sin- 
cerity ; so that every candid reader 
> must be convinced, that they had 
» some foundation in fact. Perhaps 
_ the ridiculous fables so long circulaty 
> ed about the enormous kraken, moy- 
> ing about like a floating island in the 
» ocean, have greatly tended to throw 
discredit on more reasonable and bet- 
ter founded statements. It is likewise 
» true, that the accounts of such ani- 
mals reported by remote fishermen, 
; and by sea-faring people in general, 
should be received with due caution. 
© They have not been in the habit of 
> describing objects of natural history ; 
and at the moment of their witnessing 
the appearance of the living monster 
© of the ocean, their minds must have 
| been filled with wonder, and greatly 
Vor. 
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incapacitated for estimating the size, 
or marking the precise shape or mo- 
tions of the animal. Their declara- 
tions, therefore, though made in per- 
fect good faith, may convey no clear 
idea of what they really saw. 

It is to be expected, however, that 
the question will in a few years be 
put to rest; the attention of natu- 
ralists, both in the Old and New 
World, having of late been called to 
the subject, by the appearance of vast 
sea snakes in the seas of both hemi- 
spheres. 

In October 1808, an extraordinary 
animal, 55 fect in length, was cast 
ashore on the island of Stronsa, one of 
the Orkneys. Betore it could be ex- 
amined by any naturalist, it was un- 
fortunately broken to pieces by the 
violence of the surge. But the Bg 
rations of a number of persons were 
taken before a magistrate in Kirkwall, 
and transmitted to Edinburgh. These 
have been printed; the Wernerian 
Natural History Society having thought 
it proper to preserve them as docu- 
meuts in their Memoirs.* From ex- 
amining a few of the vertebre which 
were sent to London, and from con- 
sidering the descriptions given, Sir 
Everard Home did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the animal to be a Squalus 
maximus, and to publish a figure of a 
great shark by way of illustration. t 
A very cautious observer and distin- 
guished anatomist, Dr Barclay of this 
place, from the examination of other 
vertebrie, and also of other parts of the 
same animal, transmitted to the Wer- 
nerian Society by Mr Urquhart, ad- 
vocate, drew very different conclu- 
sions ; and particularly shewed, that 
the animal could not be a Squalus 
maximus. ‘To mention only one in- 
stance of discrepancy; the head of 
Sir Everard Home’s Squalus measur- 
ed in length five fect and a half; thar 
of the Stronsa apimal only one foot ; 
in width likewise, the head of the 
squalus measured five feet ; that of 
the Stronsa animal only seven inches ! 
It was, however, admitted by the 
Edinburgh naturalists, that, owing to 
the ruin of the specimen, there did 
not remain sufficient evidence for as- 
serting, that the Orkney animal be- 
longed to an absolutely new and non- 
descript genus, and far less did ther¢ 
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remain sufficient data for fixing a new 
generic character. 

It may here be noticed, that a well- 
informed clergyman of the church of 
Scotland, the Reverend Donald Mac- 
lean, minister of Small Isles, commu- 
nicated to the Wernerian Society a 
very distinct account of a remarkable 
asad unknown marine animal, which 
he, and some companions, had seen 
off the island of Coll, one of the He- 
brides, in the month of June of the 
same year.* This animal was ob- 
served, about the same time, by the 
crews of thirteen different fishing- 
boats on that coast. Mr Maclean's 
description agrees very closely with 
several of the accounts given by Pon- 
toppidan of the sea-snake of Norway ; 
and he particularly states, that its 
progressive motion was rapid, and ap- 
peared to depend on an undulatory 
movement up and down. Its length 
he estimated at 70 or SO feet. It 
seems, at least, not an improbable 
conjecture, that this might be the 
same animal which was wrecked on 
the rocks of Stronsa, in the month of 
October following. 

We have now to mention, that there 
has lately been published at Boston 
in America, the Report of a Commit- 
tee of the Linnean Society of New 
England, relative to a large marine 
animal, shaped like a serpent, repeat- 
edly seen near Cape Ann, Massachu- 
sets, in August last (1817). Like the 
animal of Coll, it is described as mov- 
ing with wonderful rapidity through 
the water, by means of a vertical un- 
dulatory motion, so that its vast body 
had the appearance of a number of 
buoys or casks following each other in 
a line. The committee applied for in- 
formation to Mr Lonson Nash, chief 
magistrate of Gloucester, near Cape 
Ann; and this gentleman seems to 
have shewn not only great alacrity, 
but great caution and judgment, in 
making the necessary investigation. 
Besides, he himself saw the animal for 
some time, at the distance of about 
250 yards. 

The witnesses, as might be expected, 
vary considerably in their estimates of 
the length of the snake ; some making 
it 50 or 60, and others 70 or 80 feetlon 
They agree in saying that it swam wi 
great velocity ; at the rate, perhaps, of 


* Memoirs of Wernerian Society, V 
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a mile in three minutes, which is 
much faster than any kind of whale 
or shark is known to go. It occasional~ 
ly raised its head above the water ; 
and occasionally it wholly disappeared 
below the surface ; but its progress 
was easily traced, by the remarkable 
wake which it left in the water, and 
which was nearly half a mile long. 
One witness describes the head as be- 
ing larger than any dog’s ; another, 
as being nearly as big as a horse’s, and 
in shape resembling that of the rattle- 
snake. There seemed to be a kind of 
protuberance above each eye. When 
the animal carried its head above 
water, it moved it gently from side to 
side ; and it frequently threw out its 
tongue, and drew it in again. The 
body appeared to be round, and of 
the thickness of a “ half barrel.” The 
back was of a brown colour ; and one 
witness thought that he observed the 
belly to be whitish. One man fired 
a musquet at the snake ; and, “‘ bein 

a good shot,” (s he himself tells =} 
he thinks he hit him; but the mon- 
ster nevertheless made off. A sailor 
— passed so near in a boat, that 

e could have touched him with his 
oar, had not a regard to his own safe- 
ty prevented him. All the witnesses 
concur in describing the mode of the 
animal's turning or changing its 
course ; it brought its head and its 
tail very close together, and the two 
extremities were seen moving rapidly 
in opposite directions. This fact alone 
affords complete proof that the animal 
was no Squalus; certainly not the 
Squalus maximus of Sir Everard 
Home. When the snake disappear- 
ed, he did not force his way down, 
like a shark, but sunk at once like a 
stone. 

A similar animal had been seen near 
Plymouth, also in Massachusets, in 
June 1815 ; and others are described, 
as having been observed, in 1809, on 
the coast of the district of Maine, in 
the same State. Last of all, so late 
as October 1817, an animal of the 
same general appearance was seen 
between Long Island and Connecticut, 
‘ progressing rapidly up sound,” as 
the American writer expresses it, at 
the astonishing rate of six or seven 


miles in ten minutes. 

In the latter part of the report, @ 
description is given of a new kind of 
serpent, about three feet long, dis- 
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covered in the neighbourhood 
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cester shortly after the appearance of 
- the great snake, and which has been 
considered as its progeny, not only by 
the common people, but by many 
members of the Linnean Society of 
New England. ‘This non-descript 
serpent is remarkably distinguished 
by a row of protuberances along the 
back, formed by undulations of the 
spine. That these undulations are 
natural and permanent, is proved by 
the structure of the vertebre, which 
varies in order to accommodate itself’ 
to this configuration. The back is co- 
vered with hexagonal scales ; the ab- 
domen with scuta or plates; the tail 
with scutella, or plates divided in the 
middle. It closely resembles the Co- 
luber constrictor, which was exhibited 
by M. Polito in Edinburgh, last year, 
excepting in the dorsal protuberances. 
The Committee have considered this 
flexuous structure of the spine as suf- 
ficient to constitute a generic charac- 
ter; and have established a genus 
called Scoliophis, from flexuous, 
and epic a serpent. A figure is given 
of the complete animal, unless where 
the head has been injured ; accompa- 
nied with representations of the dissec- 
tions made. ‘They examined the 
stomach, and found in it the skin and 
scales of another serpent ; but they do 
not tell us whether any ovarium was 
observed, or any appearance of eggs, 
—an important point in endeavouring 
to ascertain whether the animal was 
very young, or had nearly attained its 
natural size. It was apparently perfect 
in all its external parts ; but the Com- 
mittee remark, ihat all young serpents 
are 80. 

The evidence of identity between 
the great snake and this small one, it 
may be remarked, depends almost en- 
tirely on the circumstances of proxi- 
— of place, and coincidence of time, 
in the appearance of the two animals. 
Some objections may, doubtless, be 
urged against the probability of their 
belonging to the same species. The 
small serpent was found on the land, 
coiled up like an ordinary snake, be- 
side some whortleberry bushes ; the 
| great snake has only been seen at sea, 
_. and has not afforded any decided in- 

_ dication of its being an amphibious 
animal. If the great snake had gone 
ashore at Gloucester to deposit its 
eggs, it seems likely that these must 
have been numerous, and that more of 
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its progeny would have a ed in 
that neighbourhood. 

The Committee of the New Eng- 
land Society do not seem to have been 
aware of the recent labours of their 
brethren on this side of the Atlantic : 
for they take no notice of the Orkney 
animal, nor of, the judicious remarks 
of our eminent townsmen Dr Barclay ; 
nor of the great snake seen by the Re- 
verend Mr Maclean, Si the de- 
scription of this last, it may be noti- 
ced, agrees completely with that given 
by Mr Nash, and the more accurate 
of the American witnesses. N. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JAMES HOGG. 


Noruine is so destructive of that 
spirit of adventure, which leads the 
mind into new and unexplored regions 
of intellect, as the pride of learning, 
which considers its own attainments 
as the limits of human knowledge, 
and leoks down from its fancied ele- 
vation on all those who have not been 
taught to prate, in trim phrase, of the 
creed that happens to 

in fashion, or of certain books writ~ 
ten in languages that have ceased to 
be spoken tor many centuries. ‘lo an 
acquaintance with them every one 
must be trained, and on them his opi- 
nions must be formed, or he can hard- 
ly expect to be admitted into good so- 
ciety any more than he should if’ his 
coat were not in fashion. Nothing is 
so rare as originality of genius; and, 
according to the modes of education 
that have long prevailed, and are still 
in use, in our public institutions, the 
little that exists is in danger of’ being 
extinguished in its very dawning. 
Every boy is required to perform the 
same tasks, and in the same manner, 
without the slightest regard to the 
original bent of the mind ; and if, un- 
fortunately, he is either unfit or dis- 
inclined, he must be breeched into 
the knowledge of what he justly per- 
haps considers useless, or sink into a 
listless lethargy, and be degraded in 
his own eyes, and in those of his fel- 
lows, as an incorrigible dunce. Wo 
to the poor child whose fancy wanders 
to the clear waters where the little 
fishes twinkle in his mental vision 
like beams of light, in freedom and in 
beauty, or to the heathery slope where 
his soul dances to the melody of the 
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lark overhead ; he will soon be recal- 
led from the dream of delight, in bit- 
terness and tears, to the hated volume 
from which he is doomed to hear one 
dull sentence rung in his ears a hun- 
dred times. By this mode of treat- 
ment, the soul is stunted, and pre- 
vented from putting forth ‘its shoots 
and blossoms in the uncontrolled ener- 
gy of nature ; and rather resembles a 
tree which creeps along a garden wall, 
than the magnificent oak that has not 
been profaned by the axe of the wood- 
man. Men bred under such disci- 
pline, are precisely what education has 
made them. ‘They passively receive 
what is poured into their minds, and 
give it out again unchanged by medi- 
tation and reflection ; or, if any change 
has taken place, it is a weakening and 
dilution. ‘Their intellectual range is 
confined to the narrow circle that has 
been trode on by the men of many 
generations ; yet they fold the acade- 
mic stole around their infinnities, and 
pace it with a degree of self import- 
ance that is quite ridiculous. By 
their own unaided strength, they 
would never have raised themselves 
above the level of hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water; and those unas- 
cended steeps where alone true science 
is to be found, have never once entered 
their minds. Yet their vanity is 
harmless, and might be tolerated, if 
they did not imagine themselves equal 
to the great poets of antiquity ; be- 
cause they understand the structure 
of their verse, and have sometimes 
feloniously dared to substitute their 
own worthless dross for their tine gold; 
or deem themselves the rivals of the 
father of Greek philosophy, because 
they have learned from him to eon- 
struct a syllogism. It is not such 
inen, that, by the ingenuity and 
the splendour of their inventions, 
shed a lustre on our common nature, 
or by the originality of their imagi- 
nations, add to the stock of immortal 
poetry. Bacon looked through the 
philosophy of his age only to dis- 
cover its utter worthlessness, and 
to substitute something better in its 
place; and the gigantic genius of 
Shakespeare was never subjected to 
the shackles of the schools. 

It is not our purpose to lament that 
Mr Hogg was denied the advantages 
of a school education, which he could 
not have enjoyed but at such a risk, 
but to trace the progress of his genius 
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in what we conceive to be the most 
favourable situation for its develope- 
ment. It was his high privilege, that, 
even in boyhood, his eye was familiar 
with the elements of poetry ;—that 
even then, his soul soared to heaven 
on the wing of the eagle, and grew 
ciddy over the cataract, and drank 
inspiration in the breezes of the hill, 
and worshipped nature on her moun- 
tain throne ;—that the first music to 
which he listened was the sound of 
the brooks, and the winds, and the 
thunders, with which he held mys- 
terious communings ;—that he was 
nursed in the solitude of the deep 
elens, and amid the sublime drapery of 
the mists and the clouds, where na- 
ture and superstition alike dispose the 
mind to lofty musings ;—and that he 
was left undisturbed to the wildness 
and the grandeur of his own imagi- 
rlations, where every object admini- 
stered to his favourite propensities, 
and where he moulded each into a 
thousand combinations that never ex- 
isted but in his own mind. He was 
in truth a student of nature, before 
he was aware of her influences, or 
could give utterance to his feelings in 
language ; and fortune placed him in 
a situation where she was unveiled to 
his eye in all her infinitude and om- 
nipotence. 

But, fully to understand the cir- 
cumstances that kindled his genius 
into activity, and developed the ex- 
traordinary powers of his mind, it 
will be necessary to make a few re- 
marks on the features of the country 
where he was born, and the moral 
and intellectual character of the peo- 
ple whom he passed his early 
days. The glens and the mountains 
of Etterick and Yarrow combine al- 
most all the soft beauty and wild su- 
blimity that Highland secnery exhi- 
bits. In the lower district of Yarrow, 
that lovely stream winds among hills 
of no great height, gently swelling, 

aces finely wooded, but generall 
naked, and well suited to hogeatins 
of flocks. This is their common cha- 
racter, but some miles from the mouth 
of the valley, dark heathy moun- 
tains are seen towering to a consider 
able height above the surrounding 
hills, and give an interesting variet 
to the scene. ‘Towards the 
the glen widens, and embosoms St 
Mary's Loch, the Loch of the 
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‘Lowes ; anil above these sweet lakes, 
terminates in a wild mountain-pass, 
that divides it from Moffatdale. In 
the loftiest and most rugged regions 
of this pass, the Grey-Mare’s Tail, a 
300 feet in perpendicular 
height, dashes and foams over stu- 
pendous rocks. This celebrated fall 
is formed by a stream that flows from 
Loch-Skene, a dark mountain-lake 
about a mile above it, surrounded by 
inaccessible heights on all sides save 
one, and that is strewed by a thou- 
sand black heathery hillocks of’ the 
most grotesque and irregular forms. 
This place is so solitary, that the eagle 
has built her nest in an islet of the 
lake for ages, and is overhung by the 
highest mountains in the south of 
Scotland. ‘The character of Etterick 
is similar to that of Yarrow, except, 
® perhaps, that its tints are softer and 
more mellow, and it is destitute of 
lakes. ‘hese valleys, so celebrated in 
Border legend and song, are skirted 
by hills, extending many miles on 
- both sides, and, as there is no great 
road through them, the people have 
long lived shut out from the rest of 
inankind, in a state of pastoral sim- 
plicity and virtuous seclusion, alike 
remote from the vices of boorish rus- 
ticity, and fawning servility. Among 
the wiJd mountains at the it of Et- 
terick and Yarrow, the sturdy cham- 
ions of the Covenant found an asy- 
um when they were chased like wild 
beasts, by a relentless persecution, 
from every other part of the country. 
Their preachers held their econven- 
ticles in the most sequestered glens, 
and made many converts, from whom 
«2anumber of the present race are de- 

_ scended ; but, while they cherish the 

' memory of these glorious men, and 
as well they may, retain all the noble- 
mindedness that arises from the con- 
sciousness of an illustrious ancestry, 
their moral features have lost much 
| of the sternness of their fathers, and 
are softened down into the gentler 
virtues of more peaceful times ; yet, 


| if we were asked what people of Bri- 


tain had suffered least from the evil 
_ consequences of excessive refinement, 


» we should answer, without hesitation, 


| the inhabitants of Etterick and Yar- 
In these interesting valleys, 
» there is hardly a cottage that has not 
» its legend, or a clengh that is not 
famed for some act of romantic chi- 


vairy, or tenanted by some supernatu- 
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ral being, or sanctified by the blood 
of some martyr. In such a country, 
full of chastened beauty, and dark 
sublimity, and visionary agency, and 
glorious recollections, it was the good 
tortune of Hogg to be born, and to 
spend the greater part of his life. 

His niother, Margaret Leidlaw, 
was, like himself, a self-taught ge- 
nius. Her mother had died while she 
was yet young ; but, being the eldest 
of several children, and her father far 
from wealthy, she was kept at home 
to superintend the household aftairs, 
and assist in bringing up her younger 
brothers and sisters, during those years 
when the children of the Scottish pea- 
santry, even the poorest, are sent to 
sebuak ; and they at the proper age en- 
joyed the usual advantages. About the 
age of twelve or thirteen she began to 
feel her inferiority to them ; and on 
the Sabbath, her only day of rest, she 
used to wander out alone to a solitary 
hill side, with a Bible under her arm, 
and, humbled by a sense of her igno- 
rance, te throw herself down on the 
heath, and water the page with bitter 
tears. By the ardour of her zeal, she 
soon accomplished the object of her 
dearest wishes, and supplied the defi- 
ciencies of her education. The race 
of wandering minstrels was not then 
extinct in her native glens ; and from 
the recitations of one of them, an old 
man of ninety, she stored her me- 
with many thousand lines of 
the old Border baliad, which he alone 
knew. ‘To his knowledge: she suc- 
ceeded ; and there is reason to fear 
that much of it died with her. 

This woman, herself of an imagina- 
tive and enthusiastic mind, soon dis- 
covered in her son James a kindred 
spirit, and laboured in its cultivation 
with an earnestness greatly ho- 
nourable to her, and to which, per- 
haps, the world is indebted for the 
Queen’s Wake. In the remote and 
solitary glens of these mountain dis- 
tricts, the cottages of the shepherds 
are often situated at great distances 
from other dwellings, and their te- 
nants pass the winter months with no 
other society than that of their own 
family. Nothing can be conceived 
humbler in the way of human habita- 
tions than these cottages then were ; 
Me they were frequently lighted by a 

rilliancy of imagination, and cheered 
by a gentleness of'affection, and an en- 


thusiasm of feeling, that Grecian sofas 
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and gilded canopies cannot confer. In 
a sequestered mode of lite, where the 
affections are limited in their range, 
they acquire a strength greater in pro- 
portion as the sphere ot their action 
is narrowed ; and imagination 1s most 
vigorous when it has to work on 
a small number of simple ideas.— 
Never was a family more closely 
linked together than the children of 
this admirable woman, and never was 
a mind of great original power more 
strenuously exerted in the formation 
of the heart and the developement of 
the understanding. She was in the 
daily habit of reading to them from 
the sacred volume such passages as 
she thought most likely to interest 
their minds and improve their moral 
feelings ; and this she diversified by 
animated recitations from the Border 
Ballad, something between chant and 
song ; and she brought superstition to 
her aid, held them in breathless si- 
lence and fearful, though pleasing, 
agitation, by stories of ghosts, and 
tuiries, and brownies, and witches, 
and dead lights,—or she thrilled their 
hearts and wet their cheeks by an ac- 
count of the death of some young 
shepherd who had perished, not far 
trom hisown dwelling, amid the moun- 
tain snows. 

James enjoyed even fewer of the 
advantages of education than his bro- 
thers, tor he never attended school 
above three months ; and though his 
mother taught him to read, his whole 
stock of literature, till he was 20 years 
of age, consisted in the knowledge of 
his Bible, Hervey’s Meditations, The 
Gentle Shepherd, an occasional num- 
ber of the Scots Magazine, and a 
large store of oral poetry ; but these 
he knew thoroughly, and still retains ; 
and it may be questioned if any man 
alive is more thoroughly acquainted 
with the sacred scriptures than him- 
self. The searching eye of a mother 
soon marked his talent for versification, 
and she used to say to him, “ Jamie, 
my man, gang ben the house and 
mak me a sang,” while she proposed a 
or for his muse. How he suc- 

ed in these boyish efforts, we 
have not learned, yet the effects of 
such a training, on such a mind, ma 
be easily conceived. It fanned the 

rk of nature had im- 
planted in his m into a flame, that 
neither poverty, nor misfortune, nor 
weglect, nor even the sneer of the pos 


lished critic, could ever extinguish or 
diminish. 

But he was soon deprived of the 
fostering cares of one of the kindest 
of mothers, and the most original of 
women; for his parents were then 
struggling with worldly difficulties, 
in consequence of a misadventure in 
sheep-farming, and were obliged to 
send him to service when he was little 
above seven years of age ; and his boy- 
hood and youth were spent in the so- 
litude of fi mountains, with no other 
moral guardian than the good princi- 
ples which they had instilled into his 
mind, and his own reflections, and no 
other intellectual guide than nature. 
He grew up to manhood in a state of 
servitude, but in him it produced no 
degradation, and could not repress the 
noble aspirings of a generous mind, 
conscious of its own value, leaning | 
with confidence on its resources, and 
feeling itself’ equal to great undertak- 
ings. The untowardness of his cir- 
cumstances did not injure the strong 
independence of a spirit that seemed 
to rise in proportion to the weights 
that snail upon it, and he enjoyed 
advantages which he could not have 
had in any other situation. While 
his flocks were wandering on the sum- 
mits of the mountains, or in the bo- 
som of a sequestered glen, he had the 
opportunity of looking on nature, 
freed from the mists of prejudice, or 
the pedantry of books, where she is 
seldom seen in her original forms and 
native hues. It was not with him, 
as is too often the case, the study of 
poetry that led him to the study of na- 
ture; it was nature herself, green, 
and fresh, and vernal, that inspired 
him with a passionate admiration of 
her untouched grandeur, and an am- 
bition of singing her glories ; and he 
would have been a poet if no one had 
ever existed before him. All the va- 
rious shows of the visible universe, 
and all the doings of the elements 
were familiar to his imagination, 
which reflected on them its owt 
lights, and called into existence a 
creation of its own, of such beauty 
and magnificence as never 
but in the eye of inspiration. In such 
a situation, all his dreams were , 
and we have often heard him } seer 
mountain phenomena with such fide< 
lity, and beauty, and shadowy gran- 
deur, as to convince us, that, a8 @ 

painter, he would have had 
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no rival. All his organs, indeed, are 
so acute, and all his perceptions of such 
uncommon vividness, and leave such 
complete pictures, that we believe 
were he to apply to art, his paintings 
in truth and originality of conception, 
at least, would be equal to his poetry. 
These circumstances have rendered 
him, above all men, the poet of the 
mountains, which he never approach- 
es but his imagination takes wing, 
and, like the eagle, wheels and soars 
with a magnificence and loftiness of 
range in her native element. 

The principal object of this essay 
is to unfold the circumstances that 
assisted nature in the formation of 
Mr Hogg’s mind. These were chief- 
ly the legendary tales and supersti- 
tions of his country, and the wildness 
and solitude of its scenery, and the 
_ impression of one or other of thei is 
stamped on almost every line of poe- 
try he has written. The Border Bal- 
Jad, which is impetuous and daring, 
and as little subject to rule as the 
men whose achievements it cele- 
brates, was peculiarly adapted to en- 
gage the young fancy of such a man. 
Nature had richly gifted his mind, 
and accident and education were alike 
favourable to the developement of its 
—_ faculties; nor if Scotland 

ad been searched for the purpose, 
would it have been ible to find 
a woman better qualified than his 
mother to discover the early sparks 
of his genius, and to kindle them 
into an unquenchable flame. Af- 
ter the death of the old man above 
mentioned, she became the great re- 
pository of the Border ballad, being 
able to recite almost eyery line that is 
. to be found in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, and many others, 
which were by her death lost to the 
world. She possessed a soul of great 
sensibility, and a voice ever in unison 
with its movements ; and in her re- 
citations, which resembled the enthu- 
siasm of immediate inspiration, rather 
than the repetition of the ideas of 


) others, she caught the tone of the 


piece in all its variety of rapidity and 


» grandeur. “These rude lays of our 


—their love of glory, and contempt of 
death,—the song of the triumph, and 
the dirge of the slain,—and to each of 
these she gave an appropriate emphasis 
and action, rising into the wildness of 
possession, or melting into an over- 
powering tenderness. Such were the 
effects of her manner, that when her 
son saw these poems printed, of which 
her recitations had delighted him so 
much, he could not belicve they were 
the same. His mind was early im- 
bued with these ballads ; on them his 
taste was formed ; and the “ Mountain 
Bard” isa professed imitation of them. 

In this memoir of the progress of 
the genius of the poet, rather than the 
life of the man, it would be unpar- 
donable not to mention the family of 


Mr Laidlaw of Blackhouse. Here he 


was received rather as a son at the 
house of his father, than a servant ; 
yet this respectable man is mentioned, 
not so much on account of the kindness 
Hogg received under his roof, as the 
means he there enjoyed of cultivating 
his mind, and improving his poetical 
talent. Mr Laidlaw himself was an 
intelligent and a well informed man, 
and possessed a good library for his 
situation, which was always at Mr 
Hogg’s command, and it was then 
that he may be said to have commen- 
eed reading. He never speaks of this 
respectable man but as a father ; but 
it was the friendship that he formed 
with his son, Mr William Laidlaw, 
that must make this change in his 
situation be remembered as an era in 
his life. Before this period, he had 
had some acquaintances, but he had 
never till now enjoyed a friend out of 
his own family. The young man 
who was now his associate, was a kin- 
dred spirit; like himself, an unspoiled 
upil of nature, who, to a vigorous 
Imagination, added an acute judg- 
ment, and soon discovered the genius 
of the future poet, through the un- 
gainly exterior that concealed it. 
ith a knowledge of character almost 
intuitive, he saw, under the unpre- 
tending simplicity of the shepherd, a 
mind of strong originality, and capa~ 
ble of extraordinary things. He ad- 


> forefathers contain the hardy adven- mired him to enthusiasm, and roused : 
tures and constant vicissitudes of men him to a sense of his own importance, > 
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with indifference or condemnation, 
he continued unshaken in his judg- 
went of the powers of his friend. 

Some time after the period of which 
we have been speaking, Mr Scott and 
Mr Leyden began to inake their col- 
lections for the Minstrelsy of the Seot- 
tish Border. ‘They had heard of Mr 
Laidlaw as a man likely to assist them 
in the object of their search. ‘To him 
they applied, and by him Hogg was 
jatroduced to Mr Scott. He was at 
first rather surprised to hear that the 
poems to which he had been accus- 
tomed to listen with such delight from 
his infancy, and which hesupposed were 
little known out of his own glens, were 
sought after with such avidity by the 
learned and the ingenious ; yet he was 
proud to comply with the requisition, 
and wrote out several ballads for 
insertion in that work. Some of his 
own poetry was shewn to Mr Scott, 
who approved of it. This was a 
sanction from which there was no ap- 
peal, and the most infidel of his ac- 
pomeenere among the farmers and 
shepherds now began to discover me- 
rit in those productions which had 
lately been the subject of their ridicule. 
His faine now began to spread, and 
he was spoken of in Edinburgh and 
other places as a surprising man for 
his opportunities. At the first meet- 
ing between him and Mr Scott, that 
gentleman, after spending some hours 
in his company, declared, that he had 
never met a man of more originality 
ef genius, and henceforth became his 
zealous friend. From the time he 
began to write poetry, he had never 
doubted of his ultimate success. He 
felt within him the stirrings of inspi- 
ration so strong, that he could not 
doubt of his vocation. Yet the coun- 
tenance of sugh a man was a triumph 
to him and his friend, for which they 
tad hardly dared to hope. All that 
he now wanted was a little mechani- 
eal skill, and he applied to his belov- 
ed art with the natural warmth of his 
tempesament, kindled into enthu- 
Nas by applause SO highly valued, 
and was naturally enough led to the 
unitation of the Border ballad. 

It was not till he was about twenty- 
two years of age that he composed 
much poetry, This was in 1793, and 
thirteen years elapsed before he pub- 
lished his Mountain Bard. In the 


intermediate space, he published a 
small volume in as iar circum. 


stances as poct was ever placed. He had 
been sent to Edinburgh with a flock 
of sheep for sale. He accidentally ar- 
rived two days before the market, and 
not knowing how to employ himself, he 
recollected that he had some poems, and 
was seized with a strong desire of sce- 
ing them in print. He hired a smal) 
lodging in a garret storey, and wrote 
out, not the best of his compositions, 
but such as he could remember. He 
left them with an obscure printer, 
and heard no more of them till some 
of the copies were sent to him, with 
an account of the expences of print- 
ing. To his mortification, they were 
most inaccurately printed, yet, with 
all their faults, some of them found 
their way into the Magazines of the 
day. Though there is not a line in 
this volume which its author now 
thinks worthy of being preserved, yet 
he then thought this notice the sum- 
mit of human fame. 

We now come to consider the 
Mountain Bard.” And if the success 
of an imitation depend on its likeness to 
its prototype, we should be disposed to 
yronounce the imitations in this vo- 
ume superior to the more polished 
ones in the Border Minstrelsy. 
There is in these early essays of Mr 
Hegg’s genius, much of the spirit and 
energy, as well as the rudeness that 
characterize the ancient ballad. He 
seems to have caught a fold af the 
mantle of the old minstrels, and ta 
have struck the very harp oa which 
they ig to the same tones of wild- 
ness and enthusiasm. Yet perhaps 
they do not resemble them more in 
any thing than in a true doric sim- 
plicity, both of thought and expres- 
sion ; and though their simplicity of- 
ten degenerates into prose, and their 
familiarity into vulgarity, they con- 
tain many touches and some passages 
which the author has hardly yet sur- 
passed in his happiest moments ; and 
are neyer uninteresting,—the mortal 
sin of igi 9 Few people open the 
volume without the desire of going 
through it, and it is impossible to read 
it through without discovering strong 
proofs of an original and_ poetical 
mind.—But we must postpone till 
next Number our further remarks on 
this interesting volume, and on the 


astonishing progress that the author, 
has, since its appearance, attained in. 
power of expression and poetical rea, 


putation. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rob Roy. By the Author of Waver- 


ley, &c. 3 vols. Constable and Co. 


Edinburgh, 1818. 


Frew works have excited so much 
expectation as the present, or been so 
much in people’s mouths before it 
came into their hands. There seems 
even to have been a prophetic antici- 
pation, (not indeed a true ve) of 
what it was to contain. ‘The whole 
antiquarian world has been reading 
and writing about Rob Roy, * and all 
the world of tourists have been pour- 
ing from every corner of the king- 
dom to visit his cave. The mighty 
magician who was, in the meantime, 
conjuring up in his own secret cell of 
invention, this terrible spectre, must, 
no doubt, have enjoyed not a little 
the bustle and the blundering which 
the busy idlers of the age were mak- 
ing about the probabilities of his crea- 


‘tions, and we have some reason to 


think, shaped his story in such a man- 
ner, as to throw them out in their 
chase, with a slight degree of mali- 
cious finesse. The book comes out, 
and we almost read through two vo- 
lunes before we hear of the redoubt- 
ed Reb in propria persona. ‘There is 
nothing in it on the genealogical his- 
tory of the Macgregors, te please the 
taste of antiquarianism ; the par- 
ties in steam-boats, &c. to the wonder- 
ful cave have been utterly thrown a- 


way, for said cave is not once, we 


think, mentioned from beginning to 
end. There are some murmurings a- 
mong the ladies, that the Highland 
quite so romantic 
and noble a character as they had ex- 


_ pected to find him, and most readers 


are at first a little disappointed, to 


' meet with less of that poetical colour- 


ing and sentiment thrown over his 
descriptions of nature, and of human 
life, which are 80 conspicuous in the 


former productions of this inimitable 


* We have lately received from a learn- 


ed and able correspondent, some curious 
» antiquarian illustrations for our review of 
Rob Roy, and some interesting notices re- 

specti 


the clan of Macgregor,—but the 


press of other materials obliges us to 


® pone their insertion till our next Number. 


YOL. 


author. With respect to any thing 
which he writes, few people, indeed, 
have the courage to speak out ; and if 
it were possible for him to write any 
thing utterly stupid, it would be al- 
most worth his while to do it, as a 
trial of his power over the public 
mind. In the present instance, scarce< 
ly any one will confess that he is dis 
appointed, but, we suspect most read- 
ers have been disappointed a little, 
though, for our parts, we are inclined to 
think very unreasonably ; and we real- 
ly admire this great writer, no less for 
what he has not now given us, than 
for the abundance and the riches 
which he has often scattered so pro- 
fusely around him. It seems to have 
been his present object (surely a much 
finer one, than to satisfy the tastes of 
idle people who run over the country 
poking into caves) to give a distinct 
and very little exaggerated picture of 
the state of domestic manners in both 
divisions of the kingdom at the begin- 
ning of the last century. In this view 
he first gives us a specimen of the ex- 
act and formal London merchant, 
whose ideas are confined within his 
ledger,—of the reckless and stupid 
country squire in the more unculti- 
vated parts of England, with his dogs 
and horses, and cubs of sons. With 
the limited and arithmetical intellect of 
the London merchant, we have after- 
wards admirably contrasted in the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom, the moreex- 
cursive talent and undisciplined preten- 
sions of the Glasgow adventurer in 
trade; and the wild Highland charac- 
ters, with the great Rob at their head, 
are finely set off against the southern 
barbariansabove mentioned. 'Thegreat 
perfection of all these pictures is their 
truth, and we cannot enough admire 
the ability with which our author has 
kept down the poetry of his genius, 
which must naturally have led him to 
exaggerate and to throw insensibly a- 
round them a romantic colouring 
which they did not in reality possess. 
In his former novels, his lowest cha- 
racters, amidst all their nature, had a 
certain interest of sentiment given to 
them. The meanest example of 
Scotch cunning was still made some~ 
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thing amiable. In the present work, 
we have an honest specimen of the 
worst sort of Sawney,—so provokingly 
correct, that it would almost make us 
blush for our country, were not am- 
ple amends made, in the descriptions 
of the stupid brutality of one class ot 
our southern neighbours,—and were 
not the virtues even of the most un- 
civilized beings among us brought 
forward with the same adherence to 
truth and nature. In excellent keep- 
ing with this picture of human lite, is 
the manner in which the author pre- 
sents us with the aspects of natural 
scenery. There is only so much glow 
imparted to them, as to shew us how 
much farther he could carry us if he 
would—but it is the naked truth even 
with respect to these, that he is much 
more concerned about, than any 
warm glow of deseription. This is 
our general idea of the peculiar me- 
rits ot this work, and we believe we 
can justify our opinion, by the pas- 
sages which we shall produce from it. 
It is scarcely necessary to give a sketch 
of a story mre every one has read— 
but we could not well connect toge- 
ther our quotations without some such 
sketch. 

Nothing seems farther from the 
Highlands and Rob Roy’s cave, than 
its outset. Mr Francis Osbaldistone, 
son of a great London merchant, is 
suddenly recalled home by his father 
from Bourdeaux, where he had been 
sent to get a better insight into trade. 
Here he took rather to the study of 
poetry and the Belles Lettres, than of 
** Brandies, Barils, and Barricants,’— 
and although the French merchant 
with whom he resided often wrote 
home, with the civility of his country, 
that he was every thing his father 
could wish, yet his own letters 
did not tell so flattering a tale. 
The dissatisfaction with the merean- 
tile lite which they expressed, was the 
cause of his recall, and of an unsatis- 
factory examination which he under- 
went on his return, under the pene- 
trating scrutiny of his father, and 
which ended ina peremptory command 
that, in a month's time, he must make 
up his mind, whether he would seri- 
ously take to trade, or be turned a- 
drift u the world. Old Owen; 
the head clerk, uses all his rhetoric 
and arithmetic, to persuade him to 
come to reason; but obstinacy and 
Ariesto get the better, and on the ex. 
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piration of the prescribed term, he is 
sent off on a visit to his uncle in the 
north of England, one of whose sons 
Mr Osbaldistone selected as a suitable 
partner, instead of his own impracti~ 
cable boy. On the road (he travelled 
on horseback, according to the custom 
of those times, when there were no 
mail-coaches,) he fell in with another 
traveller who was in desperate dread 
of robbers, and of being deprived of a 
portmanteau, which he would suffer 
no one to touch but himself, and on 
which he regularly sate down whenever 
they got intoaninn. The young gen- 
tleman could not but frequently di- 
vert himself at the expence of his 
companion, in so much that he be- 
came suspected by him of being a 
highwayman himself. At the Black 
Bear in Darlington, where our travel- 
lers rested on the Sunday, (according 
to the good obsolete custom of these 
times,) they were entertained at the 
table of mine host, (another good ob- 
solete custom,) where among other 
individuals, there was ‘* a sort of a 
gentleman” from Scotland. He was 
the first Scotchman whom young Os- 
baldistone had ever seen, and he was 
not disposed to like him, as, from his 
infancy, he had imbibed violent pre- 
judices against that nation. It is 
worth while to give the account of 
this gentleman, and his behaviour at 
dinner, in our author’s own words. 


** There was much about him that coin- 
cided with my previous conceptions. He 
had the hard features and athletic form, 
said to be peculiar to his country, together 
with the national intonation and slow pe- 
dantic mode of expression, arising from 
the desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom or 
dialect. I could alse observe the caution 
and shrewdness of his country in many of 
the observations which he made, and the 
answers which he returned. But I was not 
prepared for an air of easy self-possession 
and superiority, with which he seemed to 
mpreaey-ares over the company into which 

¢ was thrown, as it were by accident. His 
dress was as coarse as‘ it could be, being 
still decent ; and, at a time when great ex- 
pence was lavished upon the wardrobe, 
even of the lowest who pretended to the 
character of gentlemen, this indicated me- 
Giocrity of circumstances, if not poverty. 
His conversation intimated, that he was en- 
Saged in the cattle-trade, no very dignified 
rofessional pursuit. And yet, under these 
vantages, he seemed, as a matter df 
course, to treat the rest of the company 
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Whick implies a real, or imagined, supe- 
fiority over those towards whom it is used. 
When he gave his opinion on any point, it 
was with that easy tone of confidence used 
by those superior to their society in rank or 
information, as if what he said could not 


be doubted, and was not to be questioned. 


Mine host and his Sunday guests, after an 
effort or two to support their consequence 
by noise and bold averment, sunk gradual- 
ly under the authority of Mr Campbell, 
who thus fairly possessed himself of the 
Jead in the conversation. 1 was tempted, 


from curiosity, to dispute the ground with 


him myself, confiding in my knowledge of 
the world, extended, as it was, by my re- 
sidence abroad, and in the stores with which 
@ tolerable education had possessed my 
mind: In the latter respect, he offered no 
competition, and it was easy to see that his 
natural powers had never been cultivated 
by education. But I found him much 
better acquainted than I was myself with 
the present state of France, the character 
of the Duke of Orleans, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the regency of that kingdom, and 
that of the statesmen by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; and his shrewd, caustic, and 
somewhat satirical remarks, were those of a 
man who had been a close observer of the 
affairs of that country. 

** On the subject of politics, Campbell 
observed a silence and moderation which 
might arise from caution. The divisions 
of Whig and Tory then shook England to 
her very centre, and a powerful party, en- 
gaged in the Jacobite interest. menaced the 
dynasty of Hanover, which had been just 
established on the throne. Every ale-house 
resounded with the brawls of contending 
politicians, and as mine host’s politics were 
of that liberal description which quarrelled 
with no good customer, his hebdomadal vi- 
sitants were often divided in their opinion 
as irreconcileably as if he had feasted the 
Common Council. The curate and the a- 
pothecary, with a little man, who made no 


' boast of his vocation, but who, from the 


flourish and snap of his fingers, I believe 


_to have been the barber, strongly espoused 


the cause of high church and the Stuart 
line. The exciseman, as in duty bound, 
and the attorney, who looked to some petty 
office under the crown, together with my 
fellow-traveller, who seemed to enter keen- 
ly into the contest, staunchly supported the 


, cause of King George and the Protestant 


succession. Dire was the screaming—deep 


the oaths. Each party appealed to Mr 
Se Campbell, anxious, it seemed, to elicit his 


approbation. 

** * You are a Scotchman, Sir ; a gentle- 
man of your country must stand up for 
hereditary right,’ cried one party. 

*** You are a Presbyterian,’ assumed 
the other class of disputants ; * you cannot 
be a riend-to arbitrary power.’ 


** ¢ Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, 
after having gained, with some difficulty, a 
moment’s pause, ‘ I havena much dubita- 
tion that King George weel deserves the 
predilection of his friends; and if he can 
haud the grip he has gotten, why, doubt- 
less, he may make the gauger, here, a com- 
missioner of the revenue, and confer on our 
friend, Mr Quitam, the preferment of soli- 
citor-general ; and he may also grant some 
good deed or reward to this honest gentle- 
man who is sitting upon his portmanteau, 
which he prefers to a chair: And, ques- 
tionless, King Jaines is also a grateful per- 
son, and when he gets his hand in play, 
he may, if he be so minded, make this re- 
verend gentleman arch-prelate of Canter- 
bury, and Dr Mixit chief physician to his 
household, and commit his royal beard to 
the care of my friend Latherum. But as 
{ doubt mickle whether any of the com- 
peting sovereigns would give Rob Camp- 
bell a tass of aquavite if he lacked it, I 
give my vote and interest to Jonathan 
Brown, our landlord, to be the King and 
Prince of Skinkers, conditionally that he 
fetches us another bottle as good as the 


last.’ ” 


The timorous traveller discovers that 
Mr Campbell is notorious for his in- 
and he accordingly wishes to exchange 
his former companion, of whom he 
had become very suspicious, for this 
hero as an escort. Campbell, however, 
gave him no encourigement, and next 
day they all went different ways, Mr 
Osbaldistone taking the road for Os- 
baldistone Hall, in the neighbourhood 
of which he encounters his uncle's 
hounds and his cousins, in full chace 
of a fox. 

** They were tall, stout young men, well 
mounted, and dressed in green and red, the 
uniform of a sporting association, formed 
under the auspices of old Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone. My cousins! thougtit I, as 
they swept past me. The next reflection 
was, what is my reception likely to be 
among these worthy successors of Nimrod P 
and how improbable is it, that I, knowi 
little or nothing of rural sports, shall fi 
myself at ease, or happy, in my uncle’s 
family. A vision that passed me inter 
rupted these reflections. 

** It was a young lady, the loveliness of 
whose very striking features was enhanced 
by the animation of the chase, and the glow 
of the exercise, mounted on a beautiful 
horse, jet black, unless where he was fleck- 
ed by spots of the snow-white foam which 
embossed his bridle. She wore, what was 
then somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and 
hat, resembling those of a man, which fa- 
shion has sinee called a riding-habit. The 
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mode had been introduced while I was in 
France, and was perfectly new to me. Her 
Jong black hair streamed on the breeze, 
having in the hurry of the chase escaped 
from the ribbon which bound it. Some 
very broken ground through which she 
guided her horse with the most admirable 
address and presence of mind, retarded her 
course, and brought her closer to me than 
any of the other riders had passed. I had, 
therefore, a full view of her uncommonly 
fine face and person, to which an inexpres- 
sible charm was added by the wild gaiety 
of the scene, and the romance of her sin- 
gular dress and unexpected appearance. 
As she past me, her horse made, in his 
impetuosity, an irregular movement, just 
while, coming once more upon open ground, 
she was again putting him to his speed. 
It served as an apology for me to ride close 
up to her, as if to her assistance. There 
was, however, no cause for alarm; it was 
not a stumble, nor a false step; and if it 
had, the fair Amazon had too much self- 
possession to have been deranged by it. 
She thanked my good intentions, however, 
bya smile, and I felt encouraged to put 
my horse to the same pace, and to keep 
in her immediate neighbourhood. The cla- 
mour of * Whoop, dead, dead !’ and the 
corresponding flourish of the French horn, 
soon announced to us that there was no 
more occasion for haste, since the chase was 
ata close. One of the young men whom 
we had seen approached us, waving the 
brush of the fox in triumph, as if to up- 
braid my fair companion. 

see.” she replied,—‘ I see; but 
mike no noise about it; if Phebe,’ she 
said, patting the neck of the beautiful ani- 
mal on which she rode, * had not got 
among the cliffs, you would have had lit- 
tle cause for boasting.’ 

** They met as she spoke, and I observed 
them both look at me, and converse a mo- 
ment in an under tone, the young lady ap- 
parently pressing the sportsinan to do some- 
thing which he declined shyly, and with a 
sort of sheepish sullenness. She instantly 
turned her horse's head towards me, say- 
ing.—* Well, well, Thornie, if you wont, 
i must, that’s all..-Sir,” she continued, 
suldressing me, * I have been endeavouring 
to persuade this cultivated young gentle. 
man to make enquiries at vou, whether, 
in the course of your travels in these parts, 
you have heard any thing of a friend of 
ours, one Mr Francis Osbaldistone, who 
has been for some days expected at Osbald- 
istone Hall ?’ 

** I was too happy to acknowledge myself 
to be the party enquired after, and to ex. 
press my thanks for the obliging enquiries 
of the young lady. 

** * In that case, sir,” she rejoined, ‘ as 
my kinsman’s politencss seems to be stil] 
slumbering, you will permit me (though 
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I suppose it is highly improper) to stand 
mistress of ceremonies, and to present to 
you young Squire Thorncliff Osbaldistone, 
your cousin, and Die Vernon, who has al- 
so the honour to be your accomplished 


cousin’s poor kinswoman.’”” 

This interesting creature made the 
prospect of his remaining some ime 
with his uncle, Sir Hildebrand, mach 
more tolerable, and he advances with 
her to the old castle, which he de- 
scribes as resembling one of the shab- 
bier colleges at Oxford, and is at 
length, with some difficulty admitted 
within its walls. The society is most 
hatetiul :—the old uncle, a good enough 
natured man, but with no ideas be- 
yond fox-hunting and claret, and 
every one of the sons, except one, but 
a few degrees above the brute crea- 
tion. ‘This excepted one is described 
as a very singular being,—of great 
talents, but of a most perverted heart, 
and in his very form and demeanour 
unlike the rest of mankind. 


“ The features of Rashleigh were such, as, 
having looked upon, we in vain wish to ba- 
nish from our memory, to which they re- 
cur as objects of painful curiosity, although 
we dwell upon them with a feeling of dis- 
like, and even of disgust. It was not the 
actual plainness of his face, taken separate- 
ly from the meaning, which made this 
strong impression. His features were, in- 
deed, irregular, but they were by no means 
vulgar; and his keen dark eyes, and shag- 
gy cyebrows, redeemed his face from the 
charge of common-place ugliness. But 
there was in these eyes an expression of art 
and design, and, on provocation, a ferocity 
tempered by caution, which nature had 
made obvious to the most ordinary physi- 
ognomist, perhaps with the same intention 
that she has given the rattle to the poison- 
ous snake. As if to compensate him for 
these disadvantages of exterior, Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone was possessed of a voice the 
most soft, mellow, and rich in its tones, 
that I ever heard, and was at no loss for 
language of every sort suited to so fine an 
organ. Ifis first sentence of welcome was 
hardly ended, ere I internally agreed with 
Miss Vernon, that my new kinsman would 
make an instant conquest of a mistress 
whose ears alone were to judge his cause.” 


In this character, and in its charming 
counterpart, Diana Vernon, our au- 
thor fully indemnifies himself for 
the restraint which he has placed 
upon his imagination in the general 
tissue of his work. In the refined 
villany of the one, and in the perfect 
unreserve and noble-minded epanche- 
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ment of the other, he has gone into 
the regions of fiction indeed, and 
hhas departed from the unpoetical sim- 
licity of real existence ; but this, 
s0 far from hurting, adds to the ge- 
neral effect of his representations. 
We can scarcely call these wonderful 
beings natural, but they have nature 
enough to bear them out in our con- 
ceptions, and they move like planets 
of a malign and benign aspect over 
the ordinary appearances of the vul- 
world beneath them. Rashleigh 

is not so finished a portrait as the 
other,—his motives and conduct are 
‘somewhat obscure and unaccountable, 
—or perhaps they are so black, that 
we willingly draw away from examin- 
ing them; but Diana is altogether 
glorious and _ resplendent,—full of 
truth and ingenuousness and genius ; 
and whether she is shining like the 
morning star, or Spenser’s “Belpheebe, 
amidst the animation of the chase, or 
is seen gliding like a spirit in the dusk 
of the evening in the gloom of her fa- 
vourite library, (the only apartment 
in Osbaldistone Hall, into which we 
think we should have had any inclina- 
tion to enter, and which, though hung 
round with cobwebs, happily remain- 
ed undismantled of its books,) we al- 
ways find her the same lively and 
werful being, penetrating into the 
earts of men with a glance of her 
practised eye, and fearless in giving, 
with all the play and keenness of her 
wit, the full expression and name to 
her discoveries. She kindly and ac- 
tively assists young Osbaldistone in 
escaping from a difficulty of a very 
serious nature into which he had un- 
expectedly fallen—Mr Morris, the 
timorous traveller, had not long part- 
ed from his companions, when he was 
attacked and despoiled of his favourite 
portmanteau, which, it now appears, 
was ‘filled with supplies which he was 
conveying, as an agent of government, 
into Scotland. One of the banditti 
| he heard named Osbaldistone, and of 
course he has no doubt that this fa- 
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fluence for the liberation of his cousin, 
it would have gone hard with him, in 
spite of the joyous and accommoda- 
ting temper of the Justice, whose con- 
cealed Jacobitism inclined him not to 
be over strict in any case especially, 
in which the existing government was 
the sufferer. The unexpected appear- 
ance of Campbell, who professes to 
have been with Morris at the time 
of the robbery, and -who entirely 
acquits Osbaldistone, at once makes 
the Justice throw all the proceedings 
in the fire. The line of Horace is 
verified, 


Solventur risu tabula, tu missus abibis ; 


And a scene of mirth and jollity fol- 
lows, not unlike that in Shakespeare 
where Sir John Falstaff visits Justice 
Shallow. The influence of Diana 
over the mind of the young stranger, 
becomes every day greater, though 
some cross circumstances occur, part- 
ly from a mystery that hangs over her, 
and partly from malicious hints of 
Rashleigh, to awaken his jealousy, and 
to give him an unfavourable opinion 
of her. That wicked being, however, 
at last takes his departure. He was 
the nephew cael by old Mr Os- 
baldistone to supply the place of his 
son in the counting-house, and, al- 
though originally designed for a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, (the religion of 
the elder branch of the Osbaldistone 
family,) his versatile genius roe | 


_ turned itself to any direction whic 


seemed favourable to his interest. The 
choice of Rashleigh for this depart- 
ment, soon proved extremely unfor- 
tunate to his employer, for, during 
the old gentleman’s absence abroad, 
this unprincipled villain makes off 
for Scotland with large sums of mo- 
ney, and contrives to embroil the 
whole affairs of the house in such a 
manner, as to bring it to the ve 

verge of bankruptcy. Young Osbal- 
distone, strenuously urged by Diana, 
sets out for Scotland in pursuit of the 
fugitive, and takes for his guide An- 
drew Fairservice, his uncle’s gardener, 
a native of that country, and the spe- 
cimen to which we before alluded, 
of its worst peculiarities. This wor- 
thy man makes isis debut in the cha- 
racter of a guide, by making free with 


a horse of one of the young squires ; 
and he sets out before his master with 
an unaccountable celerity of motion, 


@ leigh (he was in truth one of the de- 
B linquents) to use his mysterious in- 


= 
7 «vour had been done to him by his 
ee former associate. He accordingly 
brought an aecusation before Mr Jus- | 
ey tice Inglewood, against this young 
> man ; and had it not been for the pe- 
netration of Diana, who immediately 
3 suspects the real perpetrators of the 
delinquency, noacinge Rash. 
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which the circumstance of the theft, 
however, at last explains. 


‘© | was so angry at length, that I 
threatened to have recourse to my pistols, 
and send a bullet after the Hotspur An- 
drew, which should stop his fiery-footed 
career, if he did not abate it of his own ac- 
cord. Apparently this threat made some 
impression wn the tympanum of his ear, 


_ however deaf to all my milder entreaties ; 


for he relaxed his pace upon hearing it, 
and, suffering me to close up to him, ob- 
served, * There wasna muckle sense in 
riding at sic a daft-like gate.’ 

‘+ * And what did you mean by doing it 
at all, you scoundrel ?’ replied I, for I 
was in a towering passion, wo which, by 
the way, nothing contributes more than the 
having recently yndergone a spice of per- 
sonal tear, which, like a few drops of water 
flung on a glowing fire, is sur. to inflame 
the ardour which it is insufficient to 
quench. 

* What's your honour’s wull ?’ re- 
plied Andrew, with impenetrable gravity. 

* My will, you rascal have been 
roaring to you this hour to ride slower, 
and you have never so much as answer- 
ed me—Are you drunk or mad to behave 
so 

** * An it like your honour, | am some- 
thing dull o’ hearing; and I'll no deny 
but I might have maybe ta’en a stirrup 
cup at parting frae the auld bigging whare 
I hae dwalt sae lang; and having naebody 
to pledge me, nae doubt I was obliged to 
do myself reason, or else leave the end 0’ 
the brandy stoup to thae papists, and that 
wad be a waste, as your honour kens.’ 

** The pale beams of the morning were 
now enlightening the horizon, when An- 
drew cast a look behind him, and not see- 
ing the appearance of a living being on the 
moors which he had travelled, his hard 
features gradually unbent, as he first 


_ whistled, then sung, with much glee and 


litle melody, the end of one of his native 
songs : 


** Jenny lass! I think I hae her 
Ower the moor amang the heather ; 
All their clan shall never get her.” 


He patted at the same time the neck of 
the horse which had carried him so gal- 
lantly ; and my attention being directed 
by that action to the animal, | instantly 
recognized a favourite mare of Thorncliff 
Osbaldistone. * How is this, sir?’ said 
I sternly; * that is Master Thorncliff's 
mare !’ 

*** Pll no say but she may aiblins hae 
been his Henour’s, Squire Thorncliff’s, in 
her day, but she’s mine now.’ 

** * You have stolen her, you rascal.’ 


od Na, ha, sir, Bac Man can wyte me wi’ 


thett—i'he thing stands this gate, ye seo— 
Squire Thorncliff borrowed ten punds 0’ 
me to gang to York races—deil a boddle 
wad he pay me back again, and spake 0’ 
raddling my banes, as he ca’d it, when I 
asked him but for my ain back again—now 
I think it will riddle him or he gets his 
horse ower the Border again—unless he 
pays me plack and bawbee, he sall never 
see a hair o’ hertail. I ken-a canny chield 
at Loughmaben, a bit writer lad that put 
me in the way to sort him—Steal the mear ! 
na, na, far be the sin o’ theft frae Andrew 
Fairservice—I have just arrested hér juris- 
dictionis fandandy causey. Thae are bon- 
nie writer words—amaist like the language 
o’ huz gardners and other learned men— 
it’s a pity they're sae dear—thae three 
words were a’ that Andrew got for a lang 
law-plea, and four ankers o’ as gude bran- 
dy as was e’er coupit ower craig—Hech 
sirs ! but law's a dear thing.’” 

They all at last arrived in Glasgow, 
where Mr Osbaldistone expected to 
find Owen, his father’s principal clerk, 
engaged in the same pursuit with him- 
self. The locale of that city,—the 
puritanical manners of the times, 
and the character of Andrew, are all 
happily exhibited in the following 
striking passage ; 

** In the western metropolis of Scotland, 
my guide and I arrived upon a Thursday 
morning. The bells pealed from the 
steeple, and the number of people who 
thronged the streets, and poured to the 
churches, announced that this was a day of 
worship. We alighted at the door of a 
jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew called her, 
the Ostelere of old father Chaucer, by 
whom we were civilly received. My first 
impulse, of course, was to seek out Owen, 
but, upon enquiry, I found that my at- 
tempt would be in vain, ** until kirk time 
was ower.” Not only did my landlady 
and guide jointly assure me that there 
wadna be a living soul in the counting- 
house of Messrs MacVittie, Macfin, and 
Company, to which Owen’s letter referred 
me, but, moreover, * far less would I find 
any of the partners there. They were se- 
rious men, and wad be where a’ gude 
Christians ought to be at sic a time, and 
that was in the Barony Laigh Kirk.’ 

‘** Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at 
the law of his country had fortunately not 
extended itself to the other learned profes- 
sions of his native land, now sung forth 


the praises of the preacher who was to per- 


form the duty, to which my hostess replied 
with many loud amens. The result was, 
that 1 determined to go to this popular 
place of worship as much with the p 

of learning, if possible, whether Owen 


arrived in Glasgow, as with any great ex+ 
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tion of edification. My hopes were 
€xalted by the assurance that, if Mr Eph- 
gaim MacVittie (worthy man) were in the 
Jand of life, he would surely honour the 
Barony Kirk that day with his presence ; 
and if he chanced to have a stranger with- 
in his gates, doubtless he would bring him 
to the duty along with him. This proba- 
bility determined my motions, and, under 
the escort of the faithful Andrew, I set 
forth for the Barony Kirk. 

* Upon this occasion, however, I had lit- 
tle occasion for his guidance ; for the crowd 
which forced its way up a steep and rough 
paved street to hear the most popular 

her in the west of Scotland, would of 
itself have swept me along with it. Upon 
Attaining the summit of the hill, we turned 


to the left, and a large pair of folding doors 


admitted me, amongst others, into the 
@pen and extensive burying place which 
surrounds the Minster or Cathedral Church 
of Glasgow. ‘The pile is of a gloomy and 
Massive, rather than of an elegant, style of 
Gothic architecture; but its peculiar cha- 
acter is so strongly preserved, and so well 
@uited with the accompaniments that sur- 
Found it, that the impression of the first 
View was awful and solemn in the extreme. 
] was indeed so much struck, that I resist- 
ed for a few minutes all Andrew’s efforts 
to drag me into the interior of the build- 
ing, so deeply was I engaged in surveying 
its outward character. 

** Situated in a populous and consider- 
able town, this solemn and massive pile 
has the appearance of the most sequester- 
ed solitude. High walls divide it from the 
buildings of the city on one side; on the 
@ther, it is bounded by a ravine, through 
the depth of which, and invisible to the 
€ye, murmurs a wandering rivulet, adding, 
pi rushing noise, to the solemnity of 

scene. On the opposite side of the ra- 
Vine rises a steep bank, covered with fir- 
trees closely planted, whose dusky shade 
extends itself over the cemetery with an 
propriate and gloomy effect. ‘The church- 
Yard itself had a peculiar character; for 
though in reality extensive, it is small in 
roportion to the number of respectable 
habitants who are interred within it, and 
Whose graves are almost all covered with 
fomb-stones. There is therefore no room 
for the long rank grass, which, in the or- 


inary case, partially clothes the surface in 


these retreats, where the wicked cease from 


froubling, and the weary are at rest. The 


broad flat monumental stones are placed so 


lose to each other, that the preeimets ap- 


to be flagged with them, and, 
a ee only by the heavens, "resemble 


r of one of our old English churches, 


@here the pavement is covered with 


@bral inscriptions. The contents of + 


© ged records of mortality, the vain sorrows 


pphich they record, the stern lesson which 


they teach of the nothingness of humanity, 
the extent of ground which they so closely 
cover, and their uniform and melancholy 
tenor, reminded me of the roll of the pro- 
phet, which was ‘ written within and with- 
out, and there were written therein lamen- 
tations and mourning and woe.’ 

‘* The Cathedral itself corresponds in 
impressive majesty with these accompani- 
ments. We feel that its appearance is 
heavy, yet that the effect produced would 
be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. It is the only metropolitan church 
in Scotland, excepting, as I am informed, 
the cathedral of Kirkwall in the Orkneys, 
which remained uninjured at the Refor- 
mation; and Andrew Fairservice, who saw 
with great pride the effect which it pro- 
duced upon my mind, thus accounted for 
its preservation. * Ah! it’sa brave kirk— 
nane o’ yere whig-maleeries and curliewur- 
lies and open-steek hems about it—a’ solid, 
weel-jointed mason-wark, that will stand 
as lang as the warld, keep hands and gun- 
powther aff it. It had amaist a doun-come 
lang syne at the Reformation, when they 
pu’d doun the kirks of St Andrews and 
Perth, and thereawa, to cleanse them o’ 
Papery, and idolatry, and image worship, 
and surplices, and sic like rags o” the 
muckle hoor that sitteth on seven hills, as 
if ane was na braid aneugh for her auld 
hinder end. Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, 
and o’ the barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ 
about, they behoved to come into Glasgow 
ae fair morning to try their hand on purge 
ing the High Kirk o’ Popish nick-nackets. 
But the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were 
feared their auld editice might slip the 
girths in gaun through siccan rough phy- 
sic, sae they rang the common bell, and 
assembled the train bands wi’ took o’ drum 
—by good luck, the worthy James Rabat 
was Dean o’ Guild that year—(and a gude 
mason he was himsell, made him the keen- 
er to keep up the auld bigging,) and the 
trades assembled, and offered downright 
battle to the commons, rather than their 
kirk should coup the crans, as they had 
done elsewhere. It was na for luve o’ Pa- 
perie—na, na!—nane could ever say that 
o’ the trades o’ Glasgow—Sae they sune 
cam to an agreement to take a’ the idola- 
trous statues of sants (sorrow be on them) 
out o’ their neuks—And sae the bits o’ 
stane idols were broken in pieces by Scrip- 
ture warrant, and fi into the Molendi- 
nar burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse 
as a cat when the fleas are caimed aff her, 
and a’body was alike pleased. I hae 
heard wise folk say, that if the same had 
been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Re- 
form wad just hae been as as it is e’en 
new, and we wad had mair Christian-like 
kirks; for I hae been sae lang in Eng- 
land, that naething will drive’t out o’ my 
head, that. the dog-kennel at Osbaldistone- 
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Hall is better than mony a house 0’ God 
in Scotland.’ 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way m- 
to the place of worship.” 


The low vault in which the con- 
gregation met,—the demeanour of old 
and young,—of thoughtful and inat- 
tentive,—the preacher and his ser- 
mon, are all described in an inimitable 
style of picturing, in which, however, 
there is no exaggeration, but every 
thing is direct and plain. Here asin- 
gular circumstance occurred. 


A yoice from behind whispered dis- 
tinctly in my ear, * You are in dangér in 
this city."—I turned round as if mechani- 
cally. 

“One or two starched and ordinary- 
looking mechanics stood beside and be- 
hind me, stragglers, who, like ourselves, 
had been too late in obtaining entrance. 
But a glance at their faces satistied me, 
though I could hardly say why, that none 
of these was the person who had spoken to 
me. ‘Their countenances seemed all com- 
posed to attention to the sermon, and not 
one of them returned any glance of intelli- 
gence to the inquisitive and startled look 
with which I surveyed them. A massive 
round pillar, which was close behind us, 
might have concealed the speaker the in- 
stant he had uttered his mysterious ‘cau- 
tion; but wherefore it was given in such 
a place, or to what species of danger it di- 
rected my attention, or by whom the warn- 
ing was uttered, were points on which my 
imagination lost itself in conjecture. It 
would, however, I concluded, be repeated, 
and |] resolved to keep my countenance 
turned towards the clergyman, that the 
whisperer might be tempted to renew his 


communication under the idea that the first: 


had passed unobserved. 

** My plan succeeded. I had not re- 
sumed the appearance of attention to the 
preacher for tive minutes, when the same 
voice whispered, * Listen—but do not 
look back.’ I kept my face in the same 
direction. ‘* You are in danger in this 
place,’ the voice proceeded ; ‘so am I— 
Meet me to-night on the Brigg, at twelve 
preceescly—keep at home till the gloam- 
ing, and avoid observation.’ 

** Here the voice ceased, and | instantly 
turned my head. But the speaker had, 
with still greater promptitude, glided be- 
hind the pillar, and escaped my observa- 
tion. I was determined to catch a sight of 
him, if possible, and, extricating myself 
from the outer circle of hearers, 1 also 
stepped behind the column. All there was 
cmpty ; and I could only see a figure wrap- 
ped ia a mantle, whether a Lowland cloak 
ot Highland plaid, I could not distinguish, 
Which traversed, like a phantom, the 


dreary vacuity of vaults which I have de. 
ecribed.”” 


Our young friend, after some con- 
sideration, determines to keep this ap- 
pointiwnent, and, in his evening walk 
towards the river, opportunity is a- 
gain given for admirable and accurate 
description. Here, too, we have ano- 
ther specimen of Andrew, whom his 
master observes walking along in the 
meadow by the river. 


“ To slip behind the row of trees under 
which | walked was perhaps no very digni- 
fied proceeding, but it was the easiest mode 
of escaping his observation, and perhaps 
his impertinent assiduity, and still more 
intrusive curiosity. As he passed, I heard 
him communicate to a grave-looking man, 
in a black coat, a slouched hat, and Gene- 
va cloak, the following sketch of a charac- 
ter, which my self-love, while revolting a- 
gainst it as a caricature, could not help re- 
cognizing es a likeness. 

““* Ay, ay, Mr Hammorgaw, it’s e’en 
as I tell ye—He’s no a’together sae void 
o’ sense neither; he has a gloaming sight 
0’ what’s reasonable—that is anes and awa’ 
—a glisk and nae mair—but he’s crack- 
brained and cockle-headed about his nip- 
perty-tipperty poetry nonsense—He’ll glowr 
at an auld warld barkit aik-snag as if it 
were a queez-maddam in full bearing; 
and a naked craig wi’ a burn jawing ower’t 
is unto him as a garden garnisht with 
flowering knots and choice pot-herbs ; then, 
he would rather claver wi’ a daft quean 
they ca’ Diana Vernon (weel I wot they 
might ca’ her Diana of the Ephesians, for 
she’s little better than a heathen—better / 
she’s waur—a Koman—a mere Roman)— 
He'll claver wi’ her, or ony ither idle slut, 
rather than hear what might do him gude 
a’ the days o° his life, frae you or me, Mr 
Hammorgaw, or ony ither sober and spon- 
sible person. Reason, Sir, is what he can- 
na endure—he’s a’ for your vanities and 
volubilities ; and he ance tell’d me, (puir 
blinded creature,) that the Psalms ef Da- 
vid were excellent poetry ! as if the holy 
Psalmist thought o’ rattling rhymes in 
bladder, like his ain silly clinkum-clankum 
py A he ai verse. Gude help him! 

wa lines 0° Davie Lin ing a 
he ever clerkit.’ 

** While listening to this perverted ac- 
count of my temper and studies, you will 
not be surprised if I meditated for Mr 

Fairservice the unpleasant surprise of ‘& 
broken pate on the first decent opportunity. 
His friend only intimated his mary 
Ay, ay,’ and Is’t e’en sae?’ and s 

€ expressions of interest, at the proper 
breaks in Mr Fairservice’s harangue, until 
at length, in answer to some observation of 
ecm the import of which I only 
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@dllected from my trusty guide’s reply, ho- 
mest Andrew answered, * Tell him a bit o’ 
mind, quoth ye ?—Wha wad be fule 
fhen but Andrew ?—He's a red-wud devil, 
man !—He's like Giles Heathertap’s auld 
boar ; ye need but shake a clout at him to 
@ake him turn and gore. Bide wi’ him, 
Say ye ?—Troth, 1 kenna what for I bide 
Wi him mysell—But the lad’s no a bad 
lad after a’; and he needs some carefu’ 
body to look after him. He hasna the 
Fight grip o’ his hand—the gowd slips 
through’t like water, man; and it’s no 
that ill a thing to be near him when his 
is in his hand, and it’s seldom out 
ot And then he’s come o' gude kith and 
kin—My heart warms to the puir thought- 
less callant, Mr Hammorgaw—and then 
the penny feer——” 


At the appointed hour a stranger, 
“yather beneath than above the mid- 
dle size, but apparently strong, thick 
set, and muscular,” is observed walk- 
ing alone upon the bridge, dressed in 
@ horseman’s wrapping coat, whom 
Mr Osbaldistone accosts, and finds 
to be the person who had spoken 
to him in the church. He ventures, 
at his request, to follow him, and, af- 
ter 2 conversation, in which the stran- 
ger hints that he is an outlawed man, 

y find themselves at the door of 
the prison. 

** While he spoke thus we had reached 
the principal street, and were pausing be- 
fore a large building of hewn stone, gar- 


) Rished, as I thought I could perceive, with 


gratings of iron before the windows. 

*** Muckle,” said the stranger, whose 
Tanguage became more broadly national as 
he assumed a tone of colloquial freedom— 
*Muckle wad the provost and baillies o° 
Glasgow gie to hae him sitting with iron 

rters to his hose within their tolbooth, 

at now stands wi’ his legs as free as the 
Fed deer’s on the outside on’t. And little 


) Wad it avail them ; for an’ if they had me 


there wi’ a stane's weight o’ iron at every 
@ncle, I would shew them a toom room 
and a lost lodger before to-morrow—But 


on, what stint ye for ?’ 


* As he spoke thus, he tapped a low 


| Wicket, and was answered by a sharp voice, 


ms of one awakened from a dream or re- 
Werie,—‘* Fa’s tat ?—Wha's that, I wad 
Say *—and fat a del want ye at this hour 
@t cen ?—clean again rules—clean again 
ules, as they ca’ them.’ 

+“ The protracted tone in which the last 


F Mords were uttered, betokened that the 


maker was again composin 


VOL. 1, 


himself to 
mber. But my guide spoke in a loud 

Whisper, ‘ Dougal, man! hae ye forgotten 

Ma nun Gregarach ?” 

>“ * Deil a bit, deil a bit,’ was the ready 
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and lively response, and I heard the inter- 
nal guardian of the prison-gate bustle up 
with great alacrity. A few words were ex- 
changed between my conductor and the 
turnkey in a language to which I was an 
absolute stranger. ‘The bolts revolved, but 
with a caution which marked the apprehen- 
sion that the noise might be overheard, and 
we stood within the vestibule of the prison 
of Glasgow, a small, but strong guard- 
room, from which a narrow staircase led 
upwards, and one or two low entrances con- 
ducted to apartments on the same level 
with the outward gate, all secured with the 
jealous strength of wickets, bolts, and bars. 
The walls, otherwise naked, were not un- 
suitably garnished with iron fetters, and 
other uncouth implements, which might be 
designed for purposes still more inhuman, 
interspersed with partisans, guns, pistols of 
antique manufacture, and other weapons of 
defence and offence. 

** At finding myself so unexpectedly, for- 
tuitously, and, as it were, by stealth, intro- 
duced within one of the legal fortresses of 
Scotland, I could not help recollecting my 
adventure in Northumberland, and fretting 
at the strange incidents which again, with- 
out any demerits of my own, threatened to 
place me in a dangerous and disagreeable 
collision with the laws of the country, 
which I visited only in the capacity of a 
stranger.” 


In these comfortable quarters, we 
must leave Mr Osbaldistone for the 
present. Nor can we yet explain who 
the mysterious stranger is, or whether 
he has ever appeared to us before, or 
even introduce to the acquaintance of 
our readers the accomplished Baillie 
Jarvie, though we have no doubt they 
are already quite intimate with him, 
and all the other worthies and myste- 
ries of the story. The only impene- 
trable secret, which all are gaping to 
discover, and which we have no means 
of knowing more than others, is the 
name of the author ; and, though we 
have long been in the habit of affix- 
ing it on a well known literary cha- 
racter, who comes into open view like 
the Campbell of this tale, and mingles 
in the familiar intercourse of society, 
yet the unseen Rob Roy conceals him- 
self in the fastnesses of his retreat, 
and will not permit us to know whe- 
ther, while he is foraging upon us, 
and carrying off the tribute of our ad- 
miration and applause, he is one and 
the same with our great and illustri- 
ous fellow-citizen. Whoever he may 
be, sure we are, that, in the present 
work, he has added another wreath to 


his crown, less gay and green perhaps, 
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but of no less imperishable laurel than 
he has gathered from any of his pre- 
ecding performances. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Shakspeare and his Times: includ- 
ing the Biography of the Poet ; 
Criticisms on his Genius and Write 
ings; a new Chronology of his 
Plays ; a Disquisition on the Ob- 
ject of his Sonnets ; and a History 
of the Manners, Customs, and A- 
musements, Superstitions, Péetry, 
and Elegant Literature, of his Age. 
By Narnuan Drake, M. D. Au- 
thor of “Literary Hours,” and of 
«* Essays on Periodical Literature.” 
2 Vols. 4to. pp. 735—677. London, 
Cadell and Davies. 1817. 


Tne age of Shakespeare is, without 
doubt, the most distinguished in Eng- 
lish literature. The genius of the 
nation then shot out in all its force 
and freedom, and if, in after times, 
its redundant branches were pruned 
away, and it assumed, a character of 
greater compactuess and regularity, 
yet it has never since, in any depart- 
ment, displayed equal vigour and fer- 
tility. ‘This was, perhaps, the natu- 
ral effect of a sudden impulse to lite- 
rary exertion in a state of society far 
advanced in the arts of life, and in 
the ye of thought; but upon 
which the gifts of composition seemed 
to descend by an unexpected inspira- 
tion, In such a conjuncture, almost 
every one seems to think himself 
qualified to write on any subject, and 
in any manner, and is not deterred 
trom making the attempt by the over- 
powering superiority of long acknow- 


. ledged models, Every one, too, who 


writes, brings forward something from 
his own stores, and the style of the 
nation does not creep on in one cold 
and feeble strain of imitation. No 
one stands in awe of criticism, while 
the writings of critics have not yet 
acquired any higher authority than 
those of their contemporary authors ; 
and, in the boldness of unshackled 
experiment, while much extravagance 
and bad taste will come into play, the 
best scope is likewise afforded for the 
production of the highest efforts of 
genius. 

This is pretty much the picture 
of the age in which Shakespeare liv- 
ed; and he himself may be regard- 
ed as the great epitome of his age. 


He exhibits, in their highest perfec. 
tion, all the faculties of thinking, of 
feeling, and of expression, which were 
severally divided among the great 
philosophers and poets of his country ; 
and he likewise affords us specimens 
of all the pedantry, buffoonery, and 
drivelling, which overflow the pages 
of its minor writers. He possesses 
the capacity, in short, of becoming 
whatever his humour inclines him to 
at the moment; and he can either 
make observations upon life with 
the soundness and originality of Ba- 
con, or follow out into all their amaz- 
ing extent, his own peculiar powers 
of tragic passion, or comic representa- 
tion; or else give himself up to. the 
trifling and absurdity of the lowest 
and most despicable of his contem- 

raries. It is this variety of exhi- 

ition, no less, perhaps, than his fre- 
quent unrivalled excellence, which 
has made this wonderful poet so uni- 
versal a favourite ; and, in this view, 
we are really doubtful whether we 
should be inclined to part with any 
one line he has written, however pre- 
posterous and pitiful many parts of his 
writings must be acknowledged to be. 
Whatever they are, they are always 
pictures of his versatile and peculiar 
genius; and, in another view, they 
are pictures of his age, so that, with- 
out wading through the enormous 
mass of writers whom Dr Drake has 
enumerated in these volumes, we may 
almost find in Shakespeare himself a 
complete view of all the strength and 
weakness of English literature in that 
remarkable era. 

It is a very interesting inquiry, 
from which a genius of this cha- 
racter could be formed ; and we are 
much indebted to Dr Drake for the 
fulness of detail with which he has 
entered upon this subject. He 
has traced, in the manners and cus- 
toms of the times, in the favourite 
authors and branches of literature 
most in vogue, the description of the 
English mind at this period ; and we 
must return to the study of our fa- 
vourite poet with much greater relish, 
when we see reflected from every page 
of his writings the spirit and the pe- 
culiarities of his nation. The facts 
accumulated in this work are indeed 
too slightly connected, both with its. 
great subject, and with one another. 
We feel the want of one pervading 
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interest throughout. When we are 
brought into the presence of Shake- 
are, it is less to contemplate the 
Ripracter of his genius, than to listen 
to a tedious special 
ing the probability or improbability of 
some of the most unimportant events 
that are recorded of him; and when 
We quit him in pursuit of manners, 
usages, and contemporary writers, we 
et the general design amidst a 
multiplicity of particulars. The work, 
ih a word, is rather a dictionary to 
Which it is useful to refer, than a book 
to be read through in any continued 
method; and, the author 
has divided its subjects under three 
heads of the biography of Shakespeare, 
it is little matter where we begin, or 
im what direction we proceed. It is 
but just, however, that Dr Drake 
Should explain his own method: 


** With a view to distinctness and perspi- 
cuity of elucidation,” he says in his pre- 
ace, ** the whole has been distributed into 
three parts, or pictures, entitled, Shak- 
mene in Stratford ;—Shakspeare in Lon- 
n ;—Shakspeare in Retirement : which, 
though inseparably united, as forming but 
ions of the same story, and harmoniz- 

ed by the same means, have yet, both in 
subject and execution, a peculiar character 
to support. The first represents our poet 
in the days of his youth, on the banks of 
his native Avon, in the midst of rural 
peegery occupations, and amusements ; 
in the second we behold him in the capital 
of his country, in the centre of rivalry and 
competition, and in the active pursuit of 
feputation and glory ; and in the third, we 
accompany the venerated bard to the shades 
of retirement,—to the bosom of domestic 
ace,—-to the enjoyment of unsullied 
fame. It has, therefore, been the business 
ef the author, in accordancy with his plan, 
fo connect these delineations with their 
Felative accompaniments,—to incorporate, 
for instance, with the first, what he had to 
Telate of the country, as it existed in the age 
of Shakspeare ; its manners, customs, and 
characters ; its festivals, diversions, and 
Many of its superstitions; opening and 
Closing the subject with the biography of 
the poet, and binding the intermediate 
ts, not only by a perpetual reference to 

is drama, but by their own constant and 
direct tendency towards the developement 
Of the one object in view. With the se- 
cond, which commences with Shakspeare’s 
introduction to the stage as an actor, is 
combined the poetic, dramatic, and gene- 
Fal literature of the times, together with an 
Bccount of metropolitan manners and di- 


versions, and a full and continued criti- 
}) ¢ism on the poems and plays of our bard. 
@ After a survey, therefore, of the literary 


sion concerning the 
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world, under the heads of bibliography 
philology, criticism, history, romantic and 
miscellaneous literature, follows a view of 
the poetry of the same period, succeeded 
by a critique on the juvenile productions 
ot Shaks » and including a biographi- 
cal sketch of Lord Southampton, and a 
new hypothesis on the origin and object of 
the sonnets. Of the immediately subse- 
quent of diversions, Ac. the 
economy of the stage forms a leading fea- 
ture, as preparatory to a history of dra- 
matic poetry previous to the year 1590; 
and this is again introductory to a discus- 
riod when Shak- 
speare commenced a writer for the theatre, — 
to anew chronology of his plays, and toa 
criticism on each drama, a department 
which is interspersed with dissertations on 
the fairy mythology, the apparitions, the 
witchcraft, and the magic of Shakspeare ; 
portions of popular credulity, which had 
been, in reference to this distribution, 
omitted in detailing the superstitions of the 
country. The second part is then termi- 
nated by a summary of Shakspeare’s dra- 
matic character,—by a brief view of dra- 
matic poetry during his connection with 
the stage, and by the biography of the 
poet to the close of his residence in Lon- 
don. The third and last of these delinea- 
tions is unfortunately but too short, be- 
ing altogether occupied with the few cir- 
cumstances which distinguish the last 
three years of the life of our bard, with 
a review of his disposition and moral cha- 
racter, and with some notice of the first 
tributes paid to his memory.” 


Our readers will easily perceive that 
it is scarcely ible to give a short 
precis of what Dr Drake has perform- 
ed in the course of his voyage over 
this mare magnum ; and we will in- 
deed own, that we have not yet been 
able to follow him through all his 
course. We have rather left the line of 
his track altogether, and have hitherto 
done little more than trace the bio- 
graphy of the poet, where it can be 


picked out from the vast mass of mat-. 


ter with which it is encircled. ‘That 
biography is, no doubt, miost ex- 
tremely meagre, and we do not think 
our author the art of making 
it at all interesting, wwe it is. vik 
exainple of conjectur story, origi- 
nally set by Shak ’s learned 
commentators, and since carried to 
such a pitch by Mr Godwin in his 
Life of Chaucer, has woefully infected 
Dr Drake ; and we have long details 
about the inspection of parish regis- 
ters, and jectures founded u 

bits of painted glass, or manuscripts 
discovered between the rafters and 
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tiling of old houses, which would be 
extremely tedious, if they were not 
ludicrous from their absurdity. The 
postulate with which this class of 
writers sets out is, that there is no- 
thing, however trifling, which can be 
discovered concerning a remarkable 
genius, which will not fully reward 
the pains of the discovery ; but we 
confess, that we are quite of a differ- 
ent opinion. It is interesting, no 
doubt, to have any fact related, how- 
ever unimportant it may be in itself, 
concerning these great lights of the 
world,—and when we find a contem- 
porary author telling us of the cut of 
their clothes, there is no doubt some- 
thing delightful in it. The lively 
description given by old Fuller of the 
difference of the style of Shakespeare's 
conversation from that of Ben Jon- 
son’s, is almost the only thing that 
has been preserved concerning our 
a poet, which gives us a picture of 
1im,—and that is charming,—but to 
be set running through all the parish 
registers of Stratitord, to discover some 
obscure name of some of his rela- 
tions, or to have tedious conjectures 
concerning his early occupations, when 
there is not one distinct fact upon re- 
cord to bear them out, is, we must say, 
about one of the lowest kinds of li- 
terary trifling. 
In the true style of this species of 
Writing, the author gives us a long 
set of conjectures about Mr John 
Shakespeare, the father of our poet— 
who, it appears, was a woolstapler in 
Stratford upon Avon,—‘ and there is 
reason to suppose, in a large way, for he 
was carly chosen a member of the cor 
poe of his town, a situation usual- 
y connected with respectable circum- 
Stances, and soon after he filled the 
office of high bailiff, or chief magis- 
trate of the body.” This gentleman 
married the daughter and heir of Ro- 
bert Arden of Wellingcote, in the 
county of Warwick, and from this 
union sprung our poet, on the 23d of 
April 1564. There is some uncer- 
tainty nae or re he was the eld- 
est son,—for in the ish register 
there is another John 
hinted at; but truly it seems uncer- 
tain whether this second John is not 
one and the same with the first,—if 
there was only one John (the father), 
then William Shakespeare is the eldest 
son (there are two daughters before 
him) of the family, consisting in all 
of eleven. The excellent woolstapler 


seems at last to have fallen into re- 
duced circumstances, for it appears 
(and we have this circumstance re- 
peated over four or five times) that ten 
‘ears after he had served the office of 
high bailiff, he was excused the week- 
ly payment of 4d. imposed upon the 
aldermen, and was at last, upon the 
plea of nonattendance, dismissed the 
corporation. So fur we seem to be 
roceeding on solid ground, when, be- 
Fold, it turns out, that one of the lead- 
ing reasons for supposing Mr John 
Shakespeare to have been a woolstap- 
ler, was the discovery of a bit of paint- 
ed glass in the house in which Shake- 
speare was born, with the arms of the 
woolstaple merchants upon it. Dr 
Drake is triumphant on this grand dis- 
covery, when, after recording it in the 
text, he is obliged to contess in a note, 
that this bit of glass had, it was now 
known, been once in one of the church 
windows, from which it was purloin- 
ed by a glazier, who had come into 
possession of Shakespeare’s dwelling! ! 
There is another story, that John 
Shakespeare was a butcher,—and our 
author thinks it likely enough, that, 
in the decline of his fortune, oe might 
take not only to shearing sheep, but to 
killing them. He was a mighty Ro- 
man Catholic, if a story be true of a 
manuscript discovered in the roof of 
his house, called a spiritual will, in 
which he recommends himself te the 
Virgin Mary and St Winifred, no less 
than to higher Beings. It is wonder- 
ful that Shakespeare’s commentators 
have not discovered in this religious 
relic the first idea of the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father. Mr John there 
speaks of being “ cut off in the blos- 
som of his sins,” and gives a hint at 
purgatory, so much in the style of the 
ey that the coincidence can scarce- 
y be quite accidental. We suspect, 
however, that “ the fellow in the 
cellarage” must take the precedence 
im point of time to the manuscript in 
the garret. Our author brings many 
other reasons to shew, that very pro- 
bably Mr John Shak e was a 
Roman Catholic,—and these, he adds, 
“are the very few circumstances which 
reiterated research has hitherto gleaned 
relative to the father of our poet,—cir- 
cumstances which, as being intimate- 
connected with the history and 
¢ ter of the son, have acquired an 
interest of no common nature.” | For 
our part, we have so little sensibility 
as to see no interest in them whatever, 
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—nor do we care one farthing for the 
Bext point to which our author pro- 
Geeds, the long-contested question con- 
erning the right spelling of the poet’s 
Mame, whether it is Shakespeare— 
Shakespere,— Shakspeare,—Shaksper, 
—or Shackspere. ‘The poet, it seems, 
Spells it in three or four different ways 
in the course of his last will and tes- 
tament ; but the final signature seems 
to be (for it is not very legible) Shak- 
ae: and, therefore, as this was the 
er thouglit, we are rather to sup- 
Pose it was the spelling he most ap- 
proved of. 
» Shakespeare’s house, we admit, is 
amore interesting subject of contem- 
plation than all these; and even 
although it was despoiled of its old 
@ak-chair by the Princess Czarto- 
fyska, who visited it in 1790, and 
bought this relic for 20 guineas, and 


“earried it off we suppose to Russia, 


where it will be much like a fish out 
of water, or the Elgin marbles at a 
distance from Athens,—we should 
still enter under the lowly roof, with 
no slight emotion of reverence. ‘Two 
— after Shakespeare was born, one 

‘of his native town was depopu- 
lated by the plague, but the disease 
did not reach the house in which his 
infant genius was enshrined, protect- 
ed, as our author happily applies from 
Horace, 

Sacra 

Lauroque, collataque myrto, 
Non sine Diis animosus infans.”’ 

It is known that he was sent to the 
free school of Stratford, where. it is 
supposed he acquired the small Latin 
and less Greek which Ben Jonson has 


attributed to him ; andthough never an’ 


adept in any of these languages, it 
seems to be the reasonable conclusion 
which our author has adopted, that 
he never entirely forgot them.— What 
profession did he follow? Here is 
another fine subject of conjecture. 
His plays are ransacked to shew that 
he was well acquainted with the wool 
trade,—and even very tolerably with 
the butcher’s business ; and Dr Drake 
accordingly concludes, that he was 
with his father in 


4 i AS the first ese trades, and must 
=) at least have seen cattle killed ; but he 
a ie not admit it as probable, that the 


et, with his own hands, stuck a 


phasleftupon record, that, when Shake- 
mpeare 


was a boy, he exercised his 
father’ trade,” and that “ when he 


killed a calf, he would do it in a high 
style, and make a speech.” ‘Truly, 
we are inclined to think this is the 
true bill, and wonder at the dulness 
of the commentators, who do not see 
it confirmed in Hamlet’s answer to 
Polonius, when that great minister 
says, “‘ I did enact Julius Cesar: I 
was killed i’ the Capitol ; Brutus kill- 
ed me.” — It was a beute part of him 
to kill so capital a calf there.” Shake- 
speare’s plays shew likewise, it seems, 
so minute a knowledge of the tech- 
nicalities of the law, that nothing less 
will satisfy Mr Malone, than he must 
also make an attorney of our poet ; 
and in order to get rid of an assertion 
of Aubrey’s, that “he had been in 
his younger years a schoolmaster in 
the country,” that learned commenta- 
tor shews, that if he taught any thing 
it must have been the mysteries of 
scrivening. Could Pope be so wick- 
ed as to have an eye to our poet, 
when he says, “‘ Will sneaks a scri- 
vener, an exceeding knave?” If, 
however, we are to go to Shakespeare's 
dramas for proof of the profession 
which he followed, there is none un- 
der the sun which might not be as- 
cribed to him. Why not say he was 
a great general, or a pious bishop, or 
a king, or a buffoon,—for in all these 
characters, and in their phraseology, 
and in a hundred more, he is equally 
at home ? 

Shakespeare married when he was 
little more than eighteen. ‘The lady 
was Anne Hathaway, daughter of 
Richard Hathaway, a substantial 
yeoman residing at Shottery, a village 
about.a mile distant from Stratford. 
Another chase is made through pa- 
rish registers, to find every thing a- 
bout her family, and with about as 
much success as that sort of inquiry is 
generally attended with. In her cot- 
tage, too, there were not long ago old 
bough and bedsteads. Mr — 

t Shakespeare’s courting chair, 
but the good old woman who then 
the house would not part 


with her antique bed for love or. 


money. Another controversy follows, 
Whether this marriage was for love 
or money? ‘The lady, it seems, was 
eight years older than the poet,—and 
Mr Theobald is, therefore, clear it 
could not be a love match on his side. 
Mr Capel is of another opinion ; 
and Dr Drake cannot bring himself to 
think that interest could sway Shake-: 
speare in so unpoetical a manner. 
None of his verses to his sweet Anne 
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Puce remain, and very possibly be 
never wrete apy: ce. if they were 
ne better tham the ttle epucrams 
and songs said te be written by 
ot thes tome. they ere quite 
well sunk in oblivien. One of these 
relies is as follows 
drunken blacksmith. with 2 carbuncked 
face. reeling up to Shakespeare as he 


wus leamitie ove? 2 mercer s door, 
claxreed. woth rouch voctierete 
“Now. Mr Shakespeare. me, yos 


The Gifferemce between 2 youth and 
young man >"— 
A&A question which immediately drew 
from our poet the following reply :-— 
Theo som of fire. with thr face 2 
The same dafference as between 2 scakied 
and coddied 

Shakespeare remained 2 few years 
at Stratiord after ius marriage, and 
beget sons and daughters.—when his 
quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy occur- 
red. in consequence of hus stealing deer 
from the baromet’s park. A stanza of 
his iampeon Sur Thomas is hand- 
ed down, m which the point turus on 
a play of words between Lucy and 
use. He is supposed to have the 
baronet in his eve again in a similar 
stra of wit im the beginning of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. It is be- 


heved that this adventure hurried our 


poet's departure for London, where he 
went about the year 1587, and entered 
upon that michty career which has 
thrown so much glory his name 
and country. He left his wife and 
family behind hun, and seems, in- 
deed, never to have taken them to re- 
side with him in town ; but he paid 
aunual visits to Stratford, and an in- 
crease of his family was the common 
consequence. This great and im 

ant division of Shakespeare's life is, if 
possible, still barer of incident than 
the preceding. He was first employ- 
ed, some say, in the lowest offices a- 
bout the theatre ; he afterwords play- 
ed in imsignificant characters ; and he 
appears bever tohave reached any high- 
er than the Ghost in his own Hamlet. 
The common story is, that he was 3 
very indifferent performer, though Dr 
Drake brings forward some laborious 
proofs to the contrary. His first com- 
position was not dramatic. The Ve- 
nus and Adoms, thouch not published 
fall 1593, he himself terms “ the first 


beir ef his invention” His eariest 
Grams, supposed to be Pericles, 
peared im 1580: so that the Venus 
Adeans must bave beexm writtes 
some before it was 
His last play. suppesed the Twelfth 
Nicht. was written m 1613; and our 
poct soon after retired to his mative 
town. ami resided om the bosom ef his 
family. seeminciy quite satished with 
the carcer of tame whack be had run, 
and. in the Gower af his years, 
ing forward te no hocher olpect than 
the «njovinert of domestic happiness, 
and the well-earned fruns of his m- 
dustry. He Lived m Stratford much 
resected ; and Mr Rowe tells us, 
that * his pleasurable wit and goad- 
nature encaged him m the acQuamt- 
amee, and entitled him to the friend- 
ship, of the gentlemen of the neach- 
beerheed.” A foolish story is tokd 
of an il-natured epigram made by 
hom at this time on an old gentieman, 
Mr Combe, which we hope is net true 
and, if it is, it is only one preof a 
mong many, what silly things are re- 
collected, if they happen to be put in 
rhyme, and repeated from meuth to 
mouth, while, at the same time, the 
most interesting particulars of great 
men are totally lest and fangotten. 
There is a little memorandum pre- 
served in the notes of one Green, a 
relation of Shakespeare, respecting an 
inclosure, Im which the poet had an 
interest, which is infinitely more to 
the purpose, though, after all, it 
contains nothing, except a proof that 
the worthy poct did not neglect 
common business ; but any little an- 
ecdete coming from the fountain. 
head, and not traced in the idle cir- 
cuitous way of Shakespeare's commen- 
tators and biographers, has a fresh- 
ness and vivacity about it that cannot 
but delight, even although it is no- 
thing superior to the following :-— 
“ Jovis 17. No. (1614.) My cosen 
Shakspeare comyng yesterday to town, 
I went to see him how he did. He 
told me, that they (the parties wish- 
ing to inclose) assured him they ment 
to inclose no further than to G 
bush, and so upp Straight (leaving out 
p* of the Dyngles to the field) to the 
eo im Clopton hedg, and take in Sa~ 
isbury’s peece, and that they mean in 
Apmnill to s™. the land, then to 
cyve satisfaccion, and not before ; and 
he and Mr Hall (Shakespeare’s son- 
in-law, probably present) say they 
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think wall be nothyng dome at al 
Here we have Shakespear: 
imte a reom before ws, and taliang 2 
ite ; and we 
ching ome half se imteresting the 
Messrs Malome, Steewers, Drake. Sc. 
fill quartes. pets 
up ; seme of bis daughters 
bis mind, and seme wet. He sxems 
to hawe bad a fawourtte. Judith. He 
made his will m 1616, when he was 
pert’ hewitt? memory, sad was 
cat et by what disease is unknown, 


m the same Your, 


his 


We may seem, perhays, to hare 
spoken scumewhat sfully at 
Dr Drake and his beok, but we are, 
as wet, were af 
its inerit. We think, in his account 
of the poet's life, that he has been 
voessarily diffuse and con 
ral; but he may be excused im say- 
ing teo much where he had nething 
to say. By far the most oportant 
part af the “work remains to be consi- 
dered ; and, although we despair af 
givi ing any adequate notion of the in- 
formation which it contains, yet we 
may attempt something of the kind 
in a following Number of our Jour- 
nal; and have no doubt, from what 
we see, that we shall find in it much 
interesting and pleasing matter. At 
present, in concluding, we are tempt- 
ed to say, that, although many peo- 
Sy may regret that so little is known 

of Shakespeare, we are not of the 
number. Whatever we know of him 
is pleasing to the imagination. His 
deer-stealing and wicked epigrams 
are mere specks in the sun ; — 

meral tenor of his life appears ¢ 
on been happy and virtuous. There 
were probably no events in it worth 
ing. Most great poets have 
come dewn to us merely in their 
works ;—who knows any thing af 
Homer? When the works of any 
tea benefactor of his species have 
prodigious influence upon the 

world, he himself, and every thing 
about him, is apt to up 
in the general vortex. Who knows 
any thing of the apostles of Christian- 
ity, except the short notices in Serip- 
ture? They were themselves lost in 

the splendour of their 


We may perhaps, atter what 
Fuller has so inumitably, that 
there was no Boswell in those days to 


preserve s — 
 Woual haw Dees 
woth bes dramas, ct are 
& ef happy thoughts, thrown out 
with all the caw @f 
they bawe them wore wit aad re 
than has ever Yet, 
wm amy other permitted us 
ebtur from the of any ome 
mand. Upen the whole, 
we are ctatetal for what we have: and, 
Shatespeare had bem we wore 
kmewn t us thea the auther of Wa 
veriey, (what a fand is here im store 
ter Quartus af conjectural history 22 
sume future age we showk! 
isi his dramas, with scarcely one 
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A Father's Gif? to hes > Doing 
the Christian Adapied 
the Yours Prr- 
sees, end presented fo kis corn 
wey. Layman. Edinburgh, 
White. Isis 


We have perosd this unpretend- 
ing little treatise with an interest a- 
misang Principally from the affecting 
carcutustanees in whoch if was prepar 
ed, but heightened in no small degree 
by our concern in the rising genera- 
then, to whom we think it calculated 
to be eminently beneficial. The stu- 
dy of Christiamty, and of the evidenc 
by which it is “supported, ought to 
furm a prominent part in every sys- 
tem of education. In the docile and 
unsuspecting years of childhood, the 
heart is easily impressed with the 
great truths, and obligations, and mo- 
aves af relmian,—and is readily moukd- 
ed te obedience, or kindled into de 
votien. But when curiosity begins 
to be awakened, and the reasoning 
powers to expand, when temptations 
multiply, and are seconded “ the 
growing strength of natural propensi- 
ties, doubt begins to succeed to the 
happy contidence of our earlier years, 

de conviction ef the understand- 
ing becomes necessary to control the 
tendencies of the heart. At this cri- 
tical period of life, it is of ineffable 
impertance that the mind should be 
engaged in an earnest and candid in- 
vestigation of the origin and authori- 

; of that religion, which, while it is 

e only infallible rule of faith and 
practice, is the source of all our best 
consolations, and our most animating, 
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$6 Review.—A Pather’s Gift to his Children. 


We cordially assent to the judicious 
observation of our author, that “ while 
much doubt remains on the subject of 
its evidences, Christian devotion and 
its concomitant supports must be 
nearly out of the question.” ‘To ba- 
nish such doubts from his own mind 
seems to have been the purpose for 
which he first composed this short but 
comprehensive treatise; to prevent 
sugh doubts in the minds of his chil- 
dren was his object in presenting it to 
them ; to extend as widely as possi- 
ble the good effects which had result- 
ed from it within the sphere of’ his 
domestic expericnee, is the benevolent 
motive which has induced him to ren- 
der it public. In doing so he has 
conferred, in our opinion, an import- 
ant obligation on parents, and on all 
-who are engaged in the education of 
youth. None can estimate more 
highly than we do the labours of 
Paley, Campbell, Hurd, Powell, Jen- 
yns, Chalmers, and other eminent 


champions of Christianity ; and what- 


ever our southern neighbours may 
think to the contrary, we can assure 
them, that the works of all the best 
writers on this interesting subject are 
not only known, but very generally 
studied on this side of the ‘Tweed. 

In several respects, however, we re- 
gard this little work as better adapted 
to the ends for which it is designed, 
for establishing the religious princi- 
ples of the young on the :nmoveable ba- 
sis of conviction, and for attracting the 
attention, and confirming the belief’ of 
general readers. It is better adapted to 
these ends by its brevity; for as the 
author himself very justly remarks, 
‘To those who are young and not 
accustomed to extensive reading, dis- 
cussions of much length lose great 
part of their value by their seeming 
tediousness. While the mind, in 
such a case, becomes fatigued with 
the minuteness and number of the 
subordinate observations, it 1s apt, in 
some measure, to lose sight of the ge- 
neral reasoning, and finds itself often 
perplexed with the disquisition as a 
whole.” In truth, there are few long 
discussions oun subjects of mere opi- 
nion which would not admit of much 
compression ; and when science is so 
widely extended, and so many things 


* See an article in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review, on Dr Chalmers’s 
d-vidences of the Christian Reve ation. 
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are to be learned, to say much in few 
words, provided it be said distinctly, 
is the most valuable talent which a 
writer can possess. It is better adapt- 
ed to these ends, by the character in 
which the author appears. A layman, 
calmly stating the grounds of his own 
conviction of the Divine origin of the 
Christian religion, can be suspected of 
none of those interested motives,— 
none of that professional bias, which 
dre ascribed, how unjustly soever, to 
the ministers of religion, while they 
maintain its cause: a father, in the 
interesting attitude of confirming the 
religious faith of his children, and 
pointing their views to that heaven 
to which all his own hopes habitually 
tend, is regarded, not only with can- 
dour and confidence, but with a de- 
eree of veneration which gives to all 
he utters the most impressive weight. 
It is better adapted to these ends, 
by the professional habits which he 
has brought to the inquiry. The kind 
ot’ evidence which, in his practice as a 
lawyer, he is accustomed to sift, is in 
many respects exactly similar to the 
evidence tor the truth of the Christian 
religion ; and the illustrations which 
he sometimes draws from his profes- 
sion, are equally apt and convincing. 
The plan which he lays down is, 1. ‘To 
obviate the presumptions which have 
sometimes been suppos.d to lie against 
the reality of the Christian Revelation. 
2. Yo shew that the way was paved 
for this Revelation by the Jewish dis- 
pensation, and the polity and religion 
of the Jewish ‘peopl: 3. To shew 
that the Christian religion, when it 
arrived, was such as was to have been 
expected ; and that all the sound pre- 
sumptions are in its favour. 4. He then 
proceeds to prove the authenticity of 
the books of the New Testament. 5. 
The veracity of their contents. 6. To 
shew that the mission of our Saviour 
was proved by miracles, and foretold 
by prophecies ; and, lastly, he marks 
the miraculous hand of the Deity, 
which protected and fostered the re- 
ligion of his Son, in its wonderful 
propagation in the world, notwith- 
standing all the obstacles which im- 
peded it. 

Upon the whole, we can very con- 
fidently recommend this compendium 
of the evidence of Christianity, to all 
who, either for their own satisfaction 
or the benefit of others, take any in- 
terest in the discussion of these im~- 
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rtant topics. Embracing all the 
co arguments which have been ad- 
duced in support of our faith, and stat- 
ing them in a concise, perspicuous, and 
easy manner, it is quite sufficient to 
conyince the candid and confirm the 
wavering ; and will be, at all events, 
M excellent preparative for the peru- 
sal of longer and more elaborate trea- 
tises. 


Mandeville ; a Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century in England. By WiLLiamM 
Gopwin. 3 vols. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable and Co. 1817. 


Ir has often occurred to us, but ne- 
ver more forcibly than during the 
perusal of the present work, that the 
limits which former writers of’ fiction 
seem to have prescribed to them- 
selves have been frequently passed of 
late,—while not a little of the territory 
over which they held dominion has 
been abandoned or neglected by their 
successors. The province of fiction 
is not now confined to a slightly cari- 
catured representation of those foibles 
wid peculiarities, which, rising from 
time to time to the surface of society, 
impart to it a factitious and somewhat 
unnatural colour, presenting a pro- 
minent and legitimate object to ridi- 
cule and derision; nor to the errors 
and vices, and crimes, of beings whom 
we recognize as belonging to our own 
species, so unsparingly exhibited by 
Smollet and Moore ; nor to those still 
more faithful pictures of character 
into which, as in real life, vice and 
virtue enter in every varied propor- 
tion, which the pages of Fielding and 
Edgeworth so happily display ; nor 
to those perfect Ms immaculate per- 
sonages whom Richardson loved to 
delineate. ‘The authors of our most 
popular tales do not seem ambitious 
to “ catch the manners living as they 
rise,” or to describe those ephemeral 
but strongly marked phenomena which 
are incessantly developed by the fer- 
mentation of society: and while we 
have all sorts of novels, historical, po- 
litical, metaphysical,—it seems to be 
left to a future age to pourtray the 
form and pressure of the present, af- 
ter time must have worn down the 
protuberances on its surface, and the 
pencil will be tinged with the habits 
and associations of a new race of be- 


ings. 
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The cause of this temporary dere- 
liction, or change of ground at least, 
may be traced, perhaps, to the fasti- 
diousness of novel-readers, who pro-= 
bably now constitute a much larger 
body, and comprise a much greater 
portion of the talents of all ranks, than 
at any former period. ‘The writer of 
a tale of fiction who aspires to great 
popularity, places himself at the bar 
of a most enlightened judicature, 
where his claims are sure to be ri- 
gorously scrutinized ; and he has to 
encounter powerful rivals,—who are 
perhaps indebted to himself’ for much 
of the skill which they display in de- 

reciating his merits, or exaggerating 
lis faults. To make an impression 
on so numerous and so _heteroge- 
neous an audience, there may be good 
policy in calling the attention from 
topics which are already familiar, and, 
therefore, however true to nature, lit- 
tle calculated to excite deep and in- 
stant emotion. ‘The truth seems to 
be, whatever may be the cause, that 
characters and adventures, if drawn 
from the unappropriated expanse of 
society, please no more in this fasti- 
dious age ; but the characters must be 
embodied in beings with whom we 
are previously acquainted by history 
or personal observation ; and the ad- 
ventures must be blended with real 
occurrences, or bear upon questions 
which continue to agitate the public 
mind. ‘The principal personages, ac- 
cordingly, are sometimes only indi- 
viduals, not generalizations, and their 
story belongs to themselves, and to 
their peculiar situation, rather than to 
the species at large. 

It may be made a question, how- 
ever, whether a writer does not lose 
as much in the durability and extent 
of his fame, by thus gratifying the 
prevailing appetite for strong emotion, 
as he gains in present popularity. It 
is not enough for the permanence of 
his fame that his pictures are drawn 
from real life, and “that their likeness 
is recognized by his contemporaries. 
They may, nevertheless, be pictures 
of disease and deformity, exceptions 
to the general laws of nature, which, 
after gratifying a momentary curiosity, 
humanity would wish to conceal, and — 
from which the eye soon turns away 
with loathing and disgust. The ana- 
tomist may fee] an interest in examin- 
ing the occasional anomalies of the 
corporeal system, and the philosopher 
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the singular aberrations of the mind ; 
but neither the one nor the other class 
of phenomena, so remote from habitu- 
al observation and experience, pro- 
duce any useful impression on the 
great body of mankind, and the won- 
der and astonishment which they ex- 
cite for a moment, may be succeeded 
at no distant period by the sentiments 
of incredulity and disgust, which-the 
Roman poet has expressed towards 
every exhibition of prodigies,—real as 
well as fictitious. ‘The fame of the 
artist, too, who works on such por- 
traits, must necessarily be confined to 
the spot where his originals are 
known. In so far as their features 
and lineaments differ from those of 
the medium or standard forms of the 
species, and have been produced ra- 
ther by the external pressure of local 
and circumstances, than 
by the hand of nature,—in the same 
degree the fidelity of his pencil will 
cease to be recognized and appreciat- 
ed, even by his contemporaries in a 
neighbouring country. 

The pleasure we derive from contem- 
plating the opinions and the manners 
of a former age, is not, however, ime 
— but probably much enhanced, 

y their differing greatly from our 
own. Itis only necessary that they 
be such as we can trace to their source 
in the constitution of the human 
mind, and the circumstances in which 
it is placed. For this pleasure we are 
almost exclusively indebted to the no- 
velist. The pages of Fielding and 
Smollet and the author of Waverley, 
make us better acquainted with the 
manners of last century,—and those of 
Hamilton and Edgeworth with the 
manners of the lower classes in Scot- 
land and Ireland at present, and leave 
amore vividand lasting impression upon 
the mind than it is possible for the 
truth of history to effect. Such de- 
scriptions of individual character, and 
domestic scenes—of the gradations 
of rank, fortune, education—of the 
crowded bustling mass of social beings, 
in the classic ages of Greece and Rome, 
would be an invaluable treasure. 
But all that we should be glad to 
know of those ages, posterity will 
learn of ours, from the pencil of truth, 
= in the hand of fiction. 

ere is one point, however, whi 
used to be deemed a pri toners 
in a fictitious narrative, about which 
the present generation seems to be 
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much less fastidious than the last. 
It is now thought sufficient that the 
characters, ol adventures, and de- 
scriptions, be calculated to attract and 
interest us, when viewed as isolated 
objects, or with scarcely any reference 
to the unity and combined effect of 
the whole fabric of which they fornr 
apart. In reading some of the best 
ales of last age, we seem to move on- 
ward along a winding path, where we 
see but a little way before us at an 
one moment ; and the interest whic 
we feel in contemplating this very 
limited scene, how beautiful soever it 
may be, is heightened at every step by 
the gradual unfolding of new pros- 
pects, and still farther excited by the 
efforts of imagination to anticipate 
the sort of scenery which still awaits 
us in our progress ; and at last, when 
we get to the end of our journey, and 
from an eminence survey at once the 
whole ground we have travelled over, 
we admire the good taste with which 
it has been planned and executed, 
and perceive that the whole is con- 
sistent amidst infinite variety,—that 
nothing is the work of chance,—that 
there is no straining to produce a tem- 
porary or independent effect ; but that, 
on the contrary, the mazes of our path, 
at first so inexplicable and baffling, 
and the very humblest flower which 
adorns it, are not merely ornamental, 
but really indispensable to the ease and 
comfort, as well as the delightfulness 
of our journey. 

In many of our modern novels, on 
the contrary, the path is so nearly 
rectilinear, that we have hardly enter- 
ed on it till we see its termination, as 
well as its boundaries on every side. 
There falls on our path, now and 
then, some gleams of beauty that en- 
tice us to proceed. Pit-falls and man- 
traps, placed at regular distances, ar- 
rest the progress of the feeble and un- 
happy beings in whose company we 
travel, and, if too many of honk stil! 
press onward, they are suddenly mas- 
sacred a little before we reach the 
end of our journey. Even of our 
gory novels, not a few may 

> not maptly compared to a wil- 
derness—of varied beauty and su- 
blimity, it is true, but still a wil- 
derness in which there is no visible 
path at all. In short, it would seem 
as if the imagination were divided in- 
to two distinct provinces, over only 
one of which the novelist of the pre« 
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sent day holds dominion,—that in 
which his materials are created, fa- 
shioned, and polished, with infinite 
variety of beauty ; while the other, ap- 
propriated to the construction of the 
pertect machine, in which these ma- 
terials should be artfully combined 
so as to produce the fullest effect, has 
been by some means or other render- 
ed inaccessible. ‘I'o whatever cause it 
may be owing, it is certain that very 
little of the popularity of our most 
admired modern novels can be ascrib- 
ed to their stories. ‘The habitual in- 
difference which prevails towards this 
source of interest,—or the experienced 
difficulty of forming and sustainin 
a well arranged plot,—or the snueldl 
propriety of rendering it not altoge- 
ther inconsistent with the truth of 
history, in novels of a historical de- 
enpren, may be among the causes, 
perhaps, of the low state of dramatic 
composition in this otherwise not un- 
imaginative age. 

We have been led to make these 
desultory remarks by the perusal of 
Mr Godwin’s Mandeville, to which 
most of them may be easily applied. 
He has amply availed himself of the 
extensive and undefined limits of no- 
vel writing,—but withoutaiming to at- 
tract the notice of his readers by to- 
pics of temporary interest ; and he not 
only displays, in a very striking man- 
ner, the present fashionable indifference 
io the artful construction of a fable,— 
but has been content on most occasions 
to dispense with even the more essential 
parts of a fictitious narrative,—varied 
scenery, picturesque description, and 
incident. There is never- 
theless an obvious desire, on the part 
of this distinguished writer, to gratify 
the prevailing appetite for deep emo- 
tion,—but, at the same time, to 
stamp his work with more durable 
characters than belong to those tales 
of fiction, of which the power to ex- 
cite emotion is the chief recommenda- 
tion. The time he has chosen for the 
appearance of his hero, is one of the 
most interesting epochs of English 
history, and the rank to which this 

ersonage belongs, and the scene of 
uis scanty adventures, bring him into 
unmediate contact with some of the 
most important public characters of 
that period; but, not- 
withstanding this, it is no part of Mr 
Godwin’s design to depict the every- 
day manners of the age, or the giant 
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forms that then figured on the stage, 
or the frightful convulsions which 
overturned the throne and the altar. 
The phrenzied state of the public 
mind does not serve to account for the 
phrenzy of Mandeville. This “ Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century” is, in 
short, a tale of any century, or rather, 
perhaps, as the author seems to have 
intended it to be, an exposition of the 
workings of a mind radically diseased, 
and only very slightly acted upon by 
any peculiarity of outward circum- 
stances. Mandeville indeed may be 
taken as the representative of that va-~ 
riety of character which has been supe 
posed to form the link between the 
inhabitants of earth and the infernal 
regions. In almost every thing but 
energy of soul, and strength of arm, 
he is one of these last ; and, taking him 
altogether, there is certainly less of 
the man than of the devil in this apt 
ly designated compound.—He is a 
man of rank and fortune, of a comely 
person and good natural parts, and 

et we can neither love nor respect 

im ; he is miserable, but we do not 
pity him. He sees the net in which 
villany seeks to entangle him spread 
out, and he tamely submits to be 
caught ; and, after much idle medita- 
tion, and many brave resolves, he is 
content to be led about in chains by 
creatures whom he views with mingled 
contempt and detestation. All bis 
associates are worthless beings, and 
those whom he honours with his 
hatred are among the noblest of the 
species. With all his pride, and am- 
bition, and elevation ot mind, he is 
not to be charged with a single act of 
true generosity ; and not a shilling of 
his immense fortune ever wandered to 
the poor. ‘There is indeed not a drop 
of the milk of human kindness in his 
bosom, if we except some instinctive 
emotions of love and tenderness to his 
sister,—whose life he afterwards does 
his best to render as miserable as he 
succeeds in making his own. What 
powers of imagination shall suffice to 
render such a being attractive or in- 
teresting, when we recognize in him 
poe. any of the features of humani- 
t 

- There is some faint resemblance, it 
is true, between this hero and some of 
the oiher creations of Godwin’s power- 
ful mind. He may have a little of the 
b!vod of Caleb Williazas in his veins, 
but he has nothing of the energy and 
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forbearance of that most interesting 
personage. Like Caleb Williams he 
is unhappy, but his sufferings are in- 
flicted by his own hand, and not by 
the inveterate and unprovoked hostili- 
ty of others. Fleetwood, as well as 
Mandeville, is a lover of silence, and 
solitude, and reverie, and ingenious 
enough in tormenting himself and 
others with fancied evils, and he is 
also for a time the dupe of imposture: 
Yet this general resemblance almost 
entirely disappears when we compare 
the individual features of these por- 
traits. ‘lhe fate, both of Caleb Wil- 
liams and St Leon, is decided by their 
becoming the depositaries of secrets, 
which the former was urged to seek 
by a very natural, though not a very 
laudable euriosity, and the latter by 
motives which he would have been 
more than human to have withstood ; 
but the causes to which Mandeville 
ascribes his sufferings, are clearly such 
as common prudence would have easi- 
ly escaped. ‘There are indeed through- 
out the whole of Godwin’s writings 
some kindred features by which a 
skilful eye may perhaps trace them to 
a commor. origin ; but these are to be 
found, not so much in his principal 
characters as in the texture of his 
fables,—the mode and style of his nar- 
ratives—writing always in the person 
of his hero, and blending somewhat 
profusely the secret workings of the 
mind with the actions to which they 
led, or by means of which they were 
put in motion ; and, above all, in the 
representations of vice and misery, 
which fill by far the greater portion of 
his pages. Whenever we submit to 
take Mr Godwin for our guide, we 
are sure to be led into the company of 
beings, who, whether innocent or 
guilty, are almost all of them either 
wretched themselves, or the cause of 
wretchedness in others. Yetit is not 
because he is unable to conceive or 
describe all that is amiable and virtu- 
ous, and dignified in the human cha- 
racter—for the characters of the wife 
of St Leon and their son Charles, and 
of Henrietta and Clifford in the pre- 
sent tale, forbid such a supposition— 
that he delights to explore the dark 
recesses of the heart. Still it is b 

this strange predilection that Godwin 


in prose, and Byron in ate are 
e 


distinguished from alt other writers 


of the present age, not less than b 
the eminent talents which both of 


them devote to this uninviting branch 
of the anatomy of mind. 

It is of less importance, however, 
to inquire into the views with which 
Mr Godwin has exhibited such a cha~ 
racter as Mandeville, as to consider 
with what success he has executed the 
arduous task of attracting the notice 
of the public towards a personage ap- 
parently so revolting and unnatural. 
Yet that he actually has succeeded, 
in no ordinary degree, is put be- 
yond all doubt by the favourable re- 
ception which his work has already 
experienced. It is now too late, per- 
haps, to disturb the settled opinion of 
the public about its beauties or defects 
by any thing we could offer ; and we 
shall therefore confine ourselves to an 
outline of the story,—interposing only 
a very few passages as a specimen of 
Mr Godwin’s vigour and richness of 
conception, and the uncommon energy 
of his language. 

Mandeville was born of English 
parents, in the north of Ireland, in 
the year 1638 ; and his father, a 
younger brother, and an officer under 
the command of Lord Caulfield, was 
massacred along with his mother, in 
the Irish Rebellion of 1641. He is 
rescued himself by Judith, an Irish- 
woman, who, after encountering many 
perils, brings him in safety to a town 
in possession of the English. Here 
she is recognized by the Reverend 
Hilkiah Bradford, chaplain to the gar- 
rison in which he was born, deprived 
of her charge, and treated with the 
utmest contumely. Hilkiah carries 
our hero to England to his uncle Aud- 
ley Mandeville, the head of the fami- 
ly, where, with this Hilkiah as his 
preceptor, he resides for the next eight 
or nine years. The residence of his 
uncle, an old, spacious, and ruinous 
mansion, surrounded by the sea and 
an insalubrious desert, seems to have 
been excellently adapted to its posses- 
sor, a feeble, sensitive, melancholy 
being, who had formerly contrived to 
fall in love, and been crossed by a stern 
father, and had now, for many years, 
vegetated in total seclusion. Mande- 
ville and his tutor are admitted to the 

presence of this automaton for two 
minutes, onceamonth,—and they were 
his only visitors. ‘The domestics of 
course are all well-trained, grave, so- 
lemn, silent personages. In this dis- 
mal abode, Mandeville’s mind sel- 
dom received any cheerful impres- 
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sions, and he early felt delighted 
in listening to the pattering. of the 
rain, the roaring of the waves, and 
the pelting of the storm.” In the 
meantime, he makes astonishing pro- 
gress for his years in Latin and Greek, 
—in the main topics of controversy be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome,—and in gloomy me- 
ditations, and unsocial feelings, and 
lofty notions of his own powers and 
destinies ;—yet Mandeville loved not 
his able instructor, who seems, how- 
ever, to have treated him with great 
gentleness. Hilkiah dies at the time 
when Mandeville must have been a- 
bout twelve years of age, and our hero 
soon after exchanges the gloom and 
silence of Mandeville-House, for the 
more congenial society of boys ef his 
own age in the public school of Win- 
chester. 

We may take leave to pause a mo- 
ment at this important stage in our 
progress, for the purpose of observing, 
that hitherto there has been nothing 
so romantic in the narrative, so far, at 
least, as it relates to Mandeville him- 
self, as to prepare us for what is to 
follow. On the contrary, with the 
exception, perhaps, of his singular 

recocity, his feelings, his habits, and 

is propensities, may be all traced to 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
he is placed. Even his dislike to the 
person of his preceptor, at the very 
time when he regards him with the 
utmost reverence and gratitude, is 
not, we suspect, an unnatural senti- 
ment in a boy of that age. The hap- 
piness which he enjoys in the com- 
pany of his sister Henrietta, imme- 
diately before he proceeds to Win- 
chester, and the tone of kindly feel- 
ing in which he speaks of the lady 
with whom she lived and of her hus- 
band, lead us to hope that his habits 
of reverie and gloomy abstraction, 
would soon give way to mirth and 
gladness amoung his new associates. 
This part of the work we know has 
been thought less interesting than 
some of the stormy scenes which fol- 
low ; to us it appears very differently. 
We do not know where so ingenious 
and apparently so faithful a view of 
the oe and aspirations of a young 
mind will be found; nor by whom 
the influence of early impressions has 
been so ably delineated. But to re- 
urn. 
The boys of Winchester school, like 
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Mandeville himself, are rather extra- 
ordinary beings for their time of life, 
—politicians and philosophers, not by 
rote, but on principle, and pretty well 
skilled in all the controversies of the 
period. At the head of these hopeful 
youths, in splendid talents, and fas 
cinating manners, and benevolent affec- 
tions, stands Clifford,—who makes very 
fine speeches in praise of poverty, and 
actually converts all the school to his 
mode of thinking to such a degree, that 
those young gentlemen who had any 
pretensions to wealth and rank were 
seriously ashamed of them. Mande- 
ville is for a moment carried along 
with the stream in the admiration of 
Clifford, but he soon reasons himself 
into a very cordial abhorrence both of 
Clifford and his admirers, that is, of 
nearly all his school-fellows, and takes 
up with a cowardly selfish urchin, of 
thenameof Waller, for no better reason 
than that, ashe imagined, he could man- 
age this person as he pleased. In this 
point, however, he is speedily undeceiv- 
ed; acompound of cowardice and knave- 
ry required a more skilful hand than 
Mandeville’s to manage ; he soon be- 
comes himself the victim of his hum- 
ble and inoffensive associate’s talents, 
and is saved from public infamy only 
by the kind-hearted ingenuity and de- 
cision of Clifford. It is now that the 
real character of Mandeville begins to 
be developed—his overweening pride 
and self-conceit, his fiend-like envy 
and malignity ; and all his bad pas- 
sions have for their object a being to 

hose talents and merits he always 
does ample justice, and from whom he. 
had never received the slightest injury. 
His, indeed, are the sentiments in 
miniature which have been ascribed to 
Satan when he beheld the happiness 
of our first parents, and the beauties 
of Paradise fresh from the hands of 
their Creator. When we part with 
our hero on his leaving Winchester, 
the hopes which we were willing to 
indulge of him at his entering it are 
considerably abated. ‘The seeds that 
were sown in his mind while he re- 
sided in the gloom and desolation of 
Mandeville-House, are clearly per- 
ceived to have taken deep root, and 
pushed out vigorous stems in this con- 
genial soil. His case, however, docs 
not yet a desperate. 

From Winchester Mandeville pro- 
ceeds to Oxford, where he makes ac- 
quaintance with a relation of the cele- 
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brated Lord Shaftesbury, then Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper. The ony 
recommendation of this poor yout 
was a confirmed consumption, and he 
soon after expired in Mandeville’s 
arms. “ My pride was gratified while 
I played towards him the part of a 
guardian genius.” He is then invited 
to the seat of Sir Anthony, whose 
character, we think, is ably drawn, and 
recommended by this gentleman to 
the situation of secretary to the com- 
mander-in-chief of an enterprise about 
to be undertaken in behalf of the ex- 
iled monarch in the west of England. 
At this period he is only seventeen 
years of age, and does not appear to 
cee made any great progress in the 
study of military affairs, or the mys- 
teries of diplomacy ; and truly if the 
adherents of the Stuarts were chiefly 
such men as Mandeville, there is no- 
thing very surprising in the fortune 
of Cromwell. Sir Joseph Wagstaff, 
the commander of this ill-fated enter- 
prise, rejects the recommendation of 
Sir Anthony, though supported by the 
triendly officiousness of Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, and bestows this difficult 
and important office on a person about 
the same age,—who turns out to be no 
other than Clifford. ‘The demoniacal 
malice of Mandeville, and the good- 
ness of heart and polished manners of 
Clifford, are well contrasted in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

** It was my fortune, that [ no sooner 
entered the hall, than | perceived Clifford. 
Sir Joseph was by his side; and I saw 
had just been presenting him to the officers 
and gentlemen-voluntcers of his battalion, 
in his new character of secretary to the 
commander-in-chief. I looked upon him : 
he was a head taller than when we last met, 
and was radiant with youthful beauty. I 
withdrew my eyes in confusion: all the 
demons of hatred took their seat in my bo- 
som. 1 looked again: a spell had passed 
over him, and every feature ag- 
gtavated, distorted and horrible. * O, yes!’ 
cried | to myself, * I see the sneer of infer- 
nal malice upon his countenance. How 
odious is the vice of hypocrisy ! How much 
more honourable the honest defiance of un- 
mitigable hate! Yes, Clifford, yes! let us 
shake hands in detestation, and pronounce 
a vow of eternal war. ‘Tell me fairly at 
once, * Wherever I meet you, I will hunt 
you ; I will do you every mischief in my 
power; I will ride over you in triumph, 
and tread you down to the pit of hell !’ 

‘“* Clifford came upto me. * My dear 
Charles,” he said, * I should have been 
glad rather to meet you on any other occa. 


[Jan. 


sion. 1 am truly sorry for my appoint- 
ment, since it is a source of mortification 
to you. Believe me, I would gladly with. 
draw from it, if my retirement would se- 
cure its being bestowed on you. I set no 
value on the treasures of ambition. My 
temper is careless and gay ; and you, with 
a sensibility all trembling and alive, will 
find it hard to bear disappointment. But 
Sir Joseph, | plainly see, is resolute against 
your pretensions. Bear with me then, my 
friend, and let us be friends still. This ri- 
valship is as momentary, as it is acciden- 
tal ; and glad I shall be to march by your 
side, in still increasing harmony, through 
the journey of life. Charles, your hand!’ 

** Was not this infernal malice ? I know 
not. To me it appeared so. He triumph- 
ed over me every way. Oh, Clifford, wear 
your honours modestly! What needed all 
this strut and ostentation, this * pomp, 
pride, and circumstance’ of boastful suc- 
cess ? This was the very root and kernel of 
the mischief of which I complained. I 
was to be eclipsed, after every fashion in 
which inferiority and contempt could be 
thrown upon me.” 

Mandeville flies from the scene of 
his disappointment, without taking 
leave of Sir Joseph Wagstaff, or even 
of his triend Colonel Penruddock, and 
returns to Oxford, where at last he 
finds a young man “ of a cast of mind 
similar to his own.” ‘They spend 
whole evenings together in silence, 
interrupted occasionally by a trial of 
skill in cursing Cromwell and the re- 
gieides, and the Pope, and the Cardi- 
uals, and the Jesuits, in a very de- 
liberate and systematical manner. 
“Come, now,” say these worthies, 
when the passion tor change moved 
thei, ** Come, now let us curse a 
little ” But these exercises, from 
which they derived the most salutary 
gratification, were soon terminated by 
a report, not very creditable to our 
hero, about his Wiltshire adventure ; 
and of this, of course, his evil demon 
Clifford, must bear all the blame, 
though he acknowledges him to be 
corey innocent. He now leaves 
Oxford with as little ceremony as he 
had left Sir Joseph Wagstaff’s, and 
becoming mad in good earnest, is car- 
ried to a receptacle for lunatics, where 
he is attended by his sister ; and, upon 
his recovery, they proceed together to 
Beaulieu, the residence of Mrs Wil- 
lis, the lady with whom Henrietta 
lived. Here, Henrietta, who, though 
younger than himself, is nevertheless 
not a whit behind Clifford in wisdom 


and eloquence, reads him many a 
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found lecture; and great pains are 
taken by the family of Lord Monta- 
gu, who had a seat in the neighbour- 
hood, to reconcile him to the world 
and to himself. At last he consents 
to meet Clifford at the house of this 
nobleman, and poor Henrietta rejoices 
in this appearance of success. But 
the prospect is soon overcast. Clif- 
ford, one day, at the particular desire 
of the company, and even of Mande- 
ville himself, narrates the sequel of 
the Wiltshire transactions, in which 
the eseape of Sir Joseph Wagstaff, 
chiefly by means of Clifford himself, 
is told with great dramatic beauty ; 
and forthwith Mandeville, in spite of 
the reluctance with which Clifford en- 
tered upon the story, and the modes- 
ty with which he seeks to conceal his 
own merit, feelsall his wogted hatred re- 
vive towards this youth. 
Pride, envy, and all uncharitableness 
again resume possession of his soul, 
and he runs away as usual, with a re- 
solution to meet Clifford no more. 
Some time after, a French Marquis 
visits at Lord Montagu’s, whither 
Mandeville is invited, and in the 
course of conversation, brings forward 
the story of the secretaryship, and of 
a young man of one of the first fami- 
lies of Great Britain, who wished for 
the office, that he might serve Crom- 
well as a spy. ‘The matter is instant- 
ly explained to the satisfaction of the 
Marquis, who engages to lose no time 
in representing the transaction in its 
true light to the exiled sovereign. But 
this last infliction renders the wound 
which had so long festered in his 
heart utterly incurable ; the poisoned 
arrow is thrust into its very core, 
where it remains ever after fixed im- 
moveably. ‘The rest of the work is 
chiefly oceupied with pictures of ex- 
travagant imbecility and malignity. 
We shall only glance at a few of the 
most striking,—first transcribing the 
final resolution of Mandeville in re- 
gard to Clifford, after the unhappy 
story of the Frenchman. 


‘* Hatred, bitter and implacable hatred, 
became now more than ever the inmate of 
my bosom. I lived but for one purpose, 
the extinction of Clifford. This was the 
first object of my existence, the prelimi- 
nary, the sine gua non, of all my other pur- 
suits. I devoted myself to this end, as 
Hannibal, by the instigation of his father, 


at nine years of age, swore upon the altar 


of his country, deadly and eternal enmity 
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to the Romans. If, from this time for- 
ward, any creature that lived addressed to 
me one syllable in favour of Clifford, that 
creature, be his claims upon me in other 
respects whatever they might, entered into 
the fief of mv abhorrence, and became in- 
cluded in the savage sentence of his exter- 
mination. On other subjects I might have 
a heart of flesh, I might be accessible to 
tender and humane feelings ; but on this I 
was the iron man, with ribs of steel, de- 
scribed by Spenser: no compunction, no 
relenting, no intreaty, no supplication 
could approach me: I was deaf as the up- 
roar of conflicting clements, and unmelting 
as the eternal snows that crown the sum-~ 
mit of Caucasus.” 


In this state of mind Mandeville 
receives a letter from his uncle’s stew- 
ard, apprising him of the illness of 
that remarkable person, and, for the 
first time it would appear, of the ale 
most unlimited power which a rascal- 
ly attorney of the name of Holloway 
had obtained over him. Holloway’s 
object was too little disguised to és 
ceive any body but Audley Mande- 
ville, and his operations are altogether 
very clumsy and inartificial. He 
shakes an attack on the castle by ses, 
at such a distance from it that the 
noise could only reach the auditory 
nerves of so sensitive a creature as its 
owner,—who speedily surrenders at 
discretion, both his person and his 
property, and the guardiariship of his 
nephew and niece, with a legacy of 
ten thousand pounds, to a person of 
whom he knew nothing, and did not 
take the trouble to inquire abeut. 
When Mandevillearrives at hisuncle’s, 
he finds the attorney in the full ex- 
ercise of a power which he is by no 


. means disposed to relinquish. So the 


old gentleman dies, and the nephew 
quietly takes his place as the puppet 
und slave of Holloway, and continues 
to enjoy that comfortable situation to 
the end of the work ; and yet he sus. 
pects from the first what he is after- 
wards convinced of, that Holloway 
is one of the worst characters imagi- 
nable. It is needless to advert to the 
manceuvres employed by that person 
to rivet the chains in which he held 
Mandeville, and to raise a family on 
the rnins of his sister, as well as of 
himself. Their ness is only 
to be patalk led by the bitterness of 
heart, and imbecility of mind, of their 
unhappy victim. e story of the 
loves of Clifford and Henrietta is more 
natural, and infinitely more attrac- 
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tive. Their second interview takes 
place on the grounds of Lord Mon- 
tagu, to whom Clifford had just been 
introduced, and near the cottage of 
Mrs Willis and Henrietta. It is 
quite delightful, after listening so long 
to the gloomy and incoherent ravings 
of a fiend, to arrive at a scene of pure 
affection, of ambition unalloyed with 
pride or selfishness, and to see the ge- 
nerous confidence ot a young heart re- 
posing on the worthy object of its love. 

“* Clifford set out, with Henrietta’s 
power of delineation, and the inspiration of 
love, for his guides. He did not miss the 
true path. He turned to the right at the 
corner of the park, and to the left at the 
end of the wood, just as he ought to have 
done. But the God was not this day a 
niggard of his bounty. By some wonder- 
ful chance, before Clifford was well within 
sight of the cottage, he perceived Henrietta 
in the foot-path, advancing in the opposite 
direction. Her eyes were on the ground, 
and she seemed deep in meditation. Clif- 
ford withdrew a few steps under cover of 
the wood, that she might not observe him 
from a distance. As she proceeded, a little 
dog that attended her steps, barked at him. 
Clifford advanced, and saluted my sister. 
Her first emotions were simply those of sur- 
prise, trepidation and joy ; and, as she was 
in the habit of giving utterance to her sen- 
sations, she expressed both her surprise and 
her joy in no equivocal terms. 

** Presently, however, she recollected 
herself, and wore a look of displeasure. 
She asked him gravely, to what she owed 
the seeing him, and what purpose he had 
in view ? This was easily explained. He 
told of the introduction that had been of- 
fered him to Lord Montagu, and that af- 
ter dinner he had strolled out in the do- 
main. He ingenuously owned, however, 
that a desire to see Henrietta once more, 
had joined with other motives, to induce 
him to accept the proposal. He told her of 
his altered views of life, and of his deter- 
mination never to rest, till he had obtain- 
ed for himself honours and distinction. He 
yee frankly of the forlorn and unprovid- 

way in which he entered the career of 
life, and with sanguine assurance, that he 
would tread all obstacles under his feet. 
He added, * Henrietta, you are my friend ; 
I am sure you are. You have listened 


with complacency to the little detail of my. 


boyish sentiments. The approbation of 
innocence and beauty in your sex, is neces- 
sary to sustain ours in arduous undertak- 
ings. You are the only one of the guard- 
ian inspirers of manly virtue, to whom I 
have ever ventured to pour out my thoughts. 
T could not therefore set out upon this 
voyage, without obtaining from you the in- 
dulgence of a few moments to unfold wy 
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views. Give them your sanction! When 
I go forth, do you invoke the blessing of 
heaven upon my purposes? I ask no 
more.’ 

‘“ Henrietta’s conceptions of honour and 
right conduct were more lively and ani- 
mated, than those of any other person I 
ever knew. It has been seen how she talk- 
ed to me of the sentiments I ought to en- 
tertain, and the conduct it became me to 
pursue ; nor was the elearness of her soul 
less conspicuous in this interview with 
Clifford. Her eyes sparkled, while he 
spoke of the ambition that pervaded him, 
and the projects he had formed. ‘ Go on,’ 
she said. ‘ Just such resolutions as you 
now express, I expected from you. The 
times have need of young men, so gallant 
and high of soul as you are. England 
shal’ ain be restored ; and other Raleighs 
and other Falklands shall refresh her an- 
nals. Clifford, t will not forget you. My 
thoughts shall follow you; my enquiries 
shall collect your memorials. And in the 
end, or the intervals of your achievements, 
remember to come to me again. The 
means of our meeting will easily be found ; 
I know not how, but my prophetic soul tells 
me, we shall see each other hereafter. 
Clifford, I have considered you with an 
observing eye, and I approve you.’ And, 
saying this, she drew a ring from her fin- 
ger, and placed it on his, with the motto, 
* Je n’oublierai pas.’ 

‘* Much more passed in this accidental 
conversation. Clifford thanked her in a 
more expressive way than mere words 
would convey, for her approbation. He 
siniled a thoughtful and heart-beaming 
smile, while he said, in the language of 
elder times, that he would be her knight. 
He looked with transported thoughts on 


the ring he had received from her hand, 
and kissed it.” 


The distress of Henrietta, when a 
false report reached her of Clifford's 
being drowned, is exquisitely describ- 
ed; and her arduous struggles, and 
the self-devotion of both the lovers 
when they become acquainted with 
the invincible prejudices of Mande- 
ville against Clifford, display a power 
of conception, and a felicity in pour- 
traying deep and painful emotion, in 
which Godwin is almost unrivalled. 
Lord Montagu, however, and their 
other friends, find no great difficulty 
in prevailing with them to abandon 
this romantic design. In the mean- 
while, as Mandeville’s case seemed 
now to be quite hopeless, of which, 
indeed, he had given too many proofs 
in so far as concerned Clifford, and 
particularly in an interview with the 
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young Montagus,—a legal proceed- 
ing is commenced in Chancery to 
deprive Holloway of his office of 
guardian, on the ground of his 
unworthiness and profligacy. The 
attorney, aware of the weak side of 
Mandeville, gets up a story partly 
true, and partly false, about Henriet- 
ta and Clifford, and discloses to him 
their fixed purpose to marry with all 
convenient speed ; and by this means 
binds him more firmly than ever to 
his interest, and raises his fury to the 
highest 
Mallison, the nephew of Holloway, 
who had been aschool-fellow of Man- 
deville’s at Winchester, and the main 
cause of his disgrace there, and after- 
wards at Oxford, had, at the instiga- 
tion of his uncle, conceived some 
hopes of the hand of Henrietta ; and 
now this accomplished person takes it 
into his head to wait upon Clifford 
and urge him in a very formal man- 
ner to relinquish his claims. Mande- 
ville, too, pays a visit to his sister, in 
order to prevail with her to break with 
Clifford, and works himself into a 
fearful fit of insanity. The marriage 
of Clifford and Henrietta is, however, 
a thing resolved on, and the chancery 


_ business proceeds with the characte- 


risticcelerity of that High Court. These 
matters bring all the parties concerned 
to London. The marriage is celebra- 
ted at Barking, a day sooner than 
Holloway and Mandeville expected, 
and the happy couple and their triends, 
who had dined in the neighbourhood, 
are on their return to Barking in the 
evening, when they are waylaid b 
our hero and six hired troopers, wi 
the intention of carrying off Henrietta 
in spite of all opposition. A skirmish 
ensues. 


** I ordered my men to fire. I was 
far past the consideration of how many 
lives might be the victims of my fury. 
There was a regular discharge of musketry 
on our side, and one or two men of the 
enemy fell. We then drew our broad- 
swords. Clifford was the foremost of the 
defensive party; and, though the night 
was dark, by sure instinct | singled him 
out. We struck; we grappled; we fell 
from our horses, and came to the ground 
together. We rose, as if by a mutual con- 
sent, that had no need of words ; and drew 
back again a few paces from each other, 

VOL. Hl. 


pitch of diabolical frenzy. 
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that we might once more clash with the 
greater fury. Clifford called out to me, not 
to force him to embrew his sword in the 
blood of the brother of his wife ! That word 
drove me instantaneously to a towering 
madness. I cursed him in words of such 
bitterness and malignity as nothing but a 
ssion like mine could furnish.—1I remem- 
r no more.” 


Mandeville is beat down and terri« 
bly wounded in the face by Clifford, 
and his party defeated,—and so ends 
the book, to our no small disappoint- 
ment and mortification. 

As these volumes contain the bio 
graphy of only the first twenty years 


-of this extraordinary character, who, 


we are glad to find, lived to a good 
old age, and must have written his 
memoirs ina tolerably sound state of 
mind, we are willing to hope that the 
human part of his mixed nature may 
have predominated during the rest 
of his life. 

In Mr Godwin’s works of fancy, hu- 
man nature and the institutions of so- 
ciety do not appear in the most fa- 
vourable light,—whether or not in 
their true light, it is not our business 
to inquire. One thing, however, is 
evident, in regard to works of’ fancy 
as well as dialecticks ; the more un« 
lovely the characters in the former, 
and the feebler the arguments in the 
latter, the greater must be the talents 
necessary toensure success. ‘That Mr 
Godwin possesses these talents in an 
eminent degree, is universally acknow- 
ledged. Yet we should be glad to 
see him employ them differently. In 
his earliest work, we beheld him com- 
mence his dissections on adult sub- 
jects, and trace almost all their dis- 
tempers and sufferings to the arrange- 
ments of society ; in the present, we 
have accompanied him from infancy 
to manhood, and looked on while he 
he has laid bare the evil passions in 
their source, their growth, their ma- 
turity, and their baleful effects. We 
may hope that he has now exhausted 
these cheerless topics, and that hence- 
forth he will draw from the stores of 
his rich and powerful imagination 
scenes which we can contemplate 
with delight ; and thus be made to 


feel gratitude as well as admiration to« 
wards the hand that paints them. 
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SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


{Tue following article is the first of a 
series which will appear monthly, and in a 
more extended form, so as to embrace a 
survey of French literature, along with 
whatever may be thought most interest- 
ing to the British reader regarding the 
principal theatres of Paris. We can pro- 
mise the regular continuation of these 
novel and interesting notices with some 
confidence, having made an arrangement 
to that effect with a French gentle- 
man of distinguished literary talents, 
through whom, and our other correspon- 
dents in Paris, we hope to be able to 
make our readers acquainted (in a “7 

ually expeditious and authentic) with 

1 that is most generally interesting in 
French literature and science. } 


December 1817. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Dictionnaire des Sciences Natu- 
relles, 

Dictionary of Natural Science, 
wherein the different beings or parts 
of nature are examined, as well in 
themselves as with a view to the use 
they may be of in medicine, agricul- 
ture, commerce or the arts, by a Society 
of Professors of the Royal Botanical 
Garden at Paris. Vol. 9th, with Cuts. 
(CHL-CQU.)—To be continued. 

2. Conseils, Xe. 

Advice on the First Studies, by 
Leocade Delpieue. (Pamphlet. ) 

3. Annales des Faits, &c. 

(This is the prospectus of a work, 
intended to be published by subscrip- 
tion. The title will be 

Annals of Military Facts and Sci- 
ences, by a Society of military and li- 
terary men. ‘Io be published month- 
— numbers of six sheets each, 30 

8 a year.) 

4. Histoire des Generaur, &e. 

The History of the generals, the 
officers of all ranks, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, and the privates, 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the different campaigns of the French 
arinies. (Pamphlet) 

5. Dictionnaire des Gensdu Monde, &e. 

A Dictionary adapted for the use of 
well bred persons, or Moral Lectures 
tor Court and City, by a young her- 


mit. 1 vol. 12mo, 


Survey of French Literature. 


Though the author of this small publi- 
cation has not thought fit to put his name 
to the title page, the work is universally 
ascribed to M. de Segur. This gentleman 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the wit- 
tiest men in the kingdom, We are sorry, 
however, to say, that this dictionary will not, 
in our opinion, add much to the author’s 
fame, and that one of the most sensible ac- 
tions of his life, perhaps, has been his send- 
ing it incognito into the world. M. de S.’s 
plan consists in taking a certain number of 
words of the French language, arranging 
them alphabetically, and explaining them, 
not according to their true meaning, but 
with satirical applications to the manners 
and customs of the age. A single example 
will be sufficient to give an idea of the au- 
thor’s style and observations :— 


CasH-KEEPER.—“ A man who knows 
to make himself agreeable to every one, 
without politeness or wit.” 

‘To conclude, we cannot help mention- 
ing, that religion and morals are seldom 
respected in this work. 


6. Des Progres, &c. 

On the Progress of the Representa- 
tive Government in France ; Session 
of the Chambers, 1817: By M. de 
Pradt, date archbishop of Mechlin. 
(Pamphiet.) 


The late archbishop of Mechlin, is too 
well known in the Rossing and _ political 
world to require from us any particular 
introduction to our readers. We shall 
therefore barely mention, that this is a 
pamphlet of about sixty pages, full of non- 
sensical bombast, and vacant of ideas, style 
and sense. The only good hint we find in 
It, is a just reproach, falling equally on 
ministers and on the members of the Cham- 
ber of Neputies, who in the debates are 
continually mentioning the king, and tak- 
ing of H. M.'s wishes and intentions ; where- 
as in the English parliament, the king’s 
name is never prononnced. M. de P. mi rhe 
have gone farther, and shown that this 
fault is deliberately committed by the 
ministry, who by that means gently shove 
from their shoulders all constitutional re- 
sponsibility. We also observe in this 
pamphlet an interesting observation, viz- 
that the Sessions of the French Chambers 
always open by a religious eeremony, 
whereas in England, though the nation 
have undoubtedly more piety, no such ce 
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remony takes place.* It cannot be con- 
tested, that prayer addressed to the Al- 
mighty adds much solemnity to the open- 
ing of discussions on worldly interests. 


7. Du Jury, Se. 

On Juries, and the Laws of the 
Press in a Representative Government, 
with some materials for a Political 
Law on the Subject, by M. Picard. 
(Pamphlet. ) 

8. Le Cri des Auteurs. &c. 

The Authors’ Hue and Cry, ad- 
dressed to the Council of Ministers on 
the abuse of the liberty of tlie press, 
the silence of our political legislation 
in regard to the property of authors 
and journalists, and the responsibility 
of ministers, by Alex. Prévet. (Pam- 
philet.) 

9. Essai, Se. 

An Essay on the Law of the Press. 
(Pamphlet. ) 

10. Les Journaux, &e. 

Ought Newspapers to be submitted 
to Political Inspection? (Pamphiet.) 

11. Annales de la Session, Sc. 

Annals of the Session of 1817-1818, 
by M. Benjamin Constant. (Pamphlet.) 

12. Observations, Se. 

Observations on Public Education, 
the necessity of a Reform, and the 
means of procuring the same, by M. 
Crignon Guinebaud. (Pamplilet.) 

13. Histoire, &c. 

The History of the National Con- 
vention of France ; to which is pre- 
fixed a short retrospect of the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies, 
and Historical Notes added on the 
most eminent personages of that pe- 
riod of the French Revolution, by R. 
T. Durdent. 2 Vol in 12mo. 

14. Manuel des Braves, &c. 

A Guide to the Brave, or the Vic- 
tories of the French Armies in Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Egypt, &c. in- 
scribed to the members of the Legion 
of Honduf, by Messrs. Leon Thiessé, 
Eugene B * * *, and several other mi- 
litary men. Vol. 1, 2, & 3; to be 
completed in 6, by subscription. 

15. Voyage de, &es 

Messrs Alexander de Humboldt, 
and A. Bonplard’s Travels, 6th Part. 
Botany, 3d Division, 18 sheets in fo- 
lio, with 25 Cuts. tice . 100 fr. 
Do. with Coloured Plates, 180 


* Ourcor ent has been misinformed 
this point : Both our Houges Of Parliament we 


believe, are opened by prayer. 
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Do. Super-large vellum paper, 200 
Do. in 4to, 12 sheets, » 36 

To be continued. 

16. Collection Complete, &c. 

A Complete Collection of Works, 
published under the Representative 
Government and present Constitu- 
tion of France, being a Series of 
Lectures on Constitutional Politics, by 
M. Benjamin de Constant. 1 Vol. in 
Svo. 

17. Sur le Projet, &e. 

Some Observations on the Project 
of a Law for the Responsibility of 
Ministers, by the Cardinal de la Lu- 
zerne. (Pamphlet.) 

18. Considerations sur U Amerique 
Espagnole, &e. 

Considerations on Spanish Ameri- 
ca, or an appeal to truth, on the causes, 
the true spirit, and the aim of the 
Revolution ; by an American, a friend 
to justice, and an eye-witness of al- 
most all the facts he relates, and of 
many others too incredible to be res 
lated. (Pamphlet.) 

19. Observations, &c. 

Observations on the Project of a 
Law for the liberty of the Press; by 
M. C ***, Counsellor of the Royal 
Court of Paris. (Pamphlet.) 

20. Du Nouveau Projet, &e. 

Some Observations on the New 
Project of a Law for the Press; by 
M. Comte. 

21. Récit exact des ters Mo« 
mens, &c. 

A True Account of the latter period 
of the Queen’s Captivity, viz from 
September 11th 1793 to October | oth 
following, by Madame Bault, wicow 
to the last door-keeper of the prison. 

22, Vie de Charles Melchior Artur, 

eye. 
The Life of Charles Melchior Ar« 
thur, Marquis of Bonchamps, Ven- 
dean General; by P. M, Chauveau, 
M. D. ; to which ts added, the Fune~ 
ral Oration spoken over the Tomb of 
the Marquis. 

23. Discours prononcés, &c, 

Speeches pronounced in the Public 
Sitting of the French paneer at the 
reception of Messrs Roger and Laya, 
November 30, 1817, and Answer of 
the Duke de Léris, Director of the 
Academy. 

24. Voyage ‘de MM. A. de Huma 
boldt, &e. 

Méssts A. de Humboldt, and A. 
Bonpland’s Travels; Zoological and 
Anatornical Observations; being the 34 
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Part of the 23 Volume. Six sheets why the mobility are constantly s bette 


im #to, with six cuts. 

25. Collection, Xe. 

Collection of the best works writ- 
ten in the French lang , inscribed 
to the amateurs of elegent typecrsphy, 
and of accurate editions. Vol. XXXV. 
and X XX VL, the Thoughts 
of Blaise Pascal, Vol. I. and IJ. (To 
P. Didot, Senior. Price in beards, 
tranes, ditto fine paper, 15 ; ditto 
super. vellum, 30 f.. 

26. Correspondence Politiques et Ad- 
&c. 

Political and Administrative Cor- 
respondence, by J Fievee, Sth Part. 
One small octavo volume. 

M. Fievée is undoubtedly one of the best 
political writers at present living in France. 
Seven numbers of his correspondence have 
been published im the last two vears and a 
half, all of which have created a high in- 
terest im those ranks of society where poli- 
tical questions are a customary topic of 
discourse. M. F."s style is full of energy, 
and remarkably sarcastk. No wonder 
therefore that his publications have pro- 
cured him numerous enemies. But it 
must be owned, his talents are not the only 
cause of the enmity his works hare excited 
— him. He is not without s con- 

erable portion of vanity ; and his - 
picts. though seldom containing 
X Or seven sheets of print. are never free 
from his own personal praise. In M. 
F.’s opinion, M. F. might be the best de- 
puty, the best peer, the best minister pos- 
sible, and still M. F. disdaixs being either 
munuster, Or deputy. When a man 
shows high wrought pride, he seldom 
persuades others ; and his best reasonings, 


tween the ministerial and independent 
parties. The latter is what was formerly 
called the revolutionary. The ministerials 


a novel was published, called the 
revolutionary principles, and intended to 
Jevel all distinction of ranks. M. F. asks, 


attacks im 2 monarchy. whereof that same 
nebiiity form a comstivutional pert, and 
marquises, or barems. The m- 
tention of govermmet: can hardly be w 
throw an odtum or a ridicule upen ome of 
its fundamental imstitutions And M. F. 
concludes very rightly, we magne, bysay- 
ing w government ; acber abelsh nobabty, 
or take care that your nobality be respect- 
ed. 

The nobles, perhaps you will sy, show 
hagh pretensions, and threaten to overthrew 
the comstituner. But that angument cannot 
bold, after recollecuing that the nobakty are 
mo more, as formerly, a beady, and that a 
nobleman has no ocher influence than what 
his persomal riches cam give him. At pre- 
semt im France, a Monmtmorency, if depriv- 
ed of S000 fr. landed income, cannet be- 
come a deputy, and has, im fact, less m- 
fuence than the nch farmer, his neaghbeur. 


enough to balance the favours of the court, 
and the independent principles of the de- 
puties Many peers, however, have not 
even the means to keep a coach; 10,000 
francs a-year is the income fixed for a 
baron. A peer of Great Britain would cut 
but a sorry figure with L. 400 a-year. 
The comsequence of the want of landed 
property in the Chamber of Peers, and the 
democratical spirit of the late election hw, 
have already had one natural consequence : 
we mean, that in the last elections, the 
momied men have had a decided advan- 
tage over the landholders ; and this, which, 
according to M. F. would be unfortunate 
in all countries, is still more so in France, 
where commerce is only a secondary in- 
terest. M. FP. states, not without founda- 


d 
¢ 
This consideration leads M. F. to ano- 
ther of importance. The peerage is 
the body representing the aristecratical 
‘74 power: its influence ought to be great a 
§ 
om the firmest basis of 
a truth, hardly ever succeed in making coa- tion, that the man whese property ts al) in g 
money, must naturally feel less interested 
; ie The eighth number of his werk contains in the prosperity of his country than the . 
two supposed letters to a friend in En 
a triend in Eng- landholder, whose private happiness is at- 
ee and on the late elections. The author has tached to the soil. ; oa 
very able pacture of the present M. F.’s pamphlet concludes with a few 
y “ep parties in France. The royalists, observations an the liberty of the press. , 
says, thou umMervus ne with 
E ava ot gh numerous, being without This is the weakest part of his work. It | 
a ver) Part contains, however, some excellent ideas, 
i among which we have remarked what M. 
F. says on the unfortunate state of a na- 
.4 tion, where the public opinion is not re- 
gulated by the Chambers. 
dents, and then attrib me mdepen- We have now said enough to give our 
wee a attribute the misfortune of readers idea of M. F. = 
| France to the obst; ers an idea of M. F.’s work, and shall 
ce to the obstinacy of the royalists. i | 
conclude with quoting a singular fact. A 
little while before the last election, the 
the prefect of a department, where mi- 
nisters found some opposition What 
am I to think of a prefect who cannot 


de W***, Ge. 

The History of Count Roderico de 
W * **, prime-minister at the Court 
of S *** >: to which is added, The 
Young Fruit Gardener of the Lake of 
Toux, amd the Siege of Granson, an 
historical novel of the 15th century, 
by Madame La Baronne de Montobeu. 
1 vol. }2mo. 

28. Memocre sur la guerre de & 
Feadee, ta 1815, Xe. 

Memoirs of the War in the Ven- 
dee in 1815, by the Baron de Canuel, 
Lieutenant-General of the Royal ar- 
mies. With a map of the Theatre 
of the War, and a Portrait of the 
Marquis de Ia Roche Jaquelein. 
1 vol. Svo. 

29. Des Libertés, Xe. 

On the Liberties af the Gallican 
Church, Xe. by D. Baillet, one of the 
Librarians of the Library of Ver- 
sailles. (Pamphlet.) 

30. Appreciation, 

The project of a Law concerning 
the three Concordats appreciated ; by 
J. D. Lanjuinais, Peer of France. 
( Pamphlet.) 

31. Essas sur Indifftrence, Xe. 

Essay on Indifference in matters of 
Religion, vol. 1. (‘To be continued.) 

32. La Revélation prourée par elle 
meme, Se. 

Revelation proved by itself; a work 
intended to penetrate young people 
with the truths of the Christian doc- 
trine, and to prevent their falling into 
; 33. Les Conversations Maternelles, 
Se. 

Maternal Conversations, by Ma- 
dame Dufresnoy. 2 vols. 1$mo. 

de F. G. J. S. Andri- 
eur, Xe. 

The works of F. G. J. S. Andrieux, 
with cuts. 3 vols. Svo. 


M. A. isa agreeable and thea- 
Les Etourdis, (The Wild Young Man.) 
He has also com one called The Old 
Fop; the principal character and chief 
scene of which are taken from the English 
comedy of The Clandestine Marri 
Last year, M. A. gave a piece called 


Actress ; written, but of a ra- 
: The intention of 
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the aucher appearing t be a wish t prove 
that am actress 55 Bet an match fr a 
M. A.'s fagiuve peems are 
agreeable and compesitienn. This 
is the first time that his werks have been 
published collectively. 


eunes, 

A history of the Italian Republics 
of the middle ages ; by C. L. Sismende 
de Sismendi. Vols. XII. XIII. and 
XIV. Sva (Te be continued.) 

36. Histoure des guerres du Vive- 
rats, 

The History of the wars in Viva- 
rais and the neighbouring Provinces, 
in favour of the Reval cause, from the 
Fstablishment of the camp at Talés in 
1790, to 1816; by Andéel Vincent, 
l vel. Sve. 

37. De quelques abus, &e. 

On some Abuses introduced into the 
Religious System. (Pamphiet.) 

Ss. Alphonse et Aneta, Se. 

Alphonse and Azelia, a Novel ; by 
Madame C. H. M. vols. 

39. Galerie Morale et Politique, Sc. 

Moral and Political Gallery, by the 
Count de Segur. 1 vol. 

40. Observations Critiques, Se. 

Critical Observations on the work 
called the Genius of Christianity ; b 
M. de Chateaubriand, 1 
Svo. 

Les Folies Sidele, Ke. 

The Follies of Age, a philoso- 
phical Novel. I vol. Syvo. 


This novel is ast so munch 
cal as a political work, chiefly inte to 
flatter the ministry, and to shew that the 


3 followed by the present ministers are 
The au- 


and, by the advice of the family doctor, 
his father leads him to a private madhouse. 
There he finds several lunatics, which gives 
the author an opportunity of painting the 
different parties which divide France at the 

mt moment. The style of this work 
ts remarkably agreeable and witty. Few 
works read more fluently. It is a pity 
that the guthor has not shown a more in- 
dependent spirit, which might have given 
a great interest and much piquant to his 


Paris, Janvery 5, 1818, 


Grect which way be te pax 
of bs deparmment 
q 33. des Repudlagues 
the 
thor, who has not thought fit to put his 

name on the title page, supposes a young 
a man returned from his travels, with high 
flown German nleas; his family, hanest ci- 

tizens of Paris, unable to understand him, 
at last believe that he has lest his senses; 
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Ori ginal Poetry. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ORIGINAL POETRY BY BURNS. 


[The following unpublished reliques of 
our immortal Bard were lately commum- 
cated to us from a highly respectable quar- 
ter. We quote one short passage from 
the very obliging letter that accom- 

nied them :— As every thing that 
fell from the pen of Burns is worthy 
of preservation, | transcribe tor your Mis- 
celiany the complete copy of a song which 
Cromek has printed, (page 423 of his vol.) 
in an untinished state,—together with two 
fragments that have never yet been pub- 
listed. The originals of these I possess in 
the handwriting of their unfortunate Au- 
thor, who transinitted them inclosed in let- 
ters to a constant friend of his through all 
his calamities, by whom they were finally 
assigned to me.” | 


SONG. 


Here's to them that’s awa. 


Here's a health to them that’s awa, 

An’ here's to them that’s awa : 

And wha winna wish good luck to our 
cause, 

May never luck be their fa’! 

Its gude to be merry and wise, 

Its gude to be honest and true 3 

Its ude to support Caledonia’s cause, 

And bide by the Buff and the Blue. 


Here's a health to them that’s awa, 

An’ here's to them that’s awa ; 

Here's a health to Charlie* the chief o° 
the clan, 

Although that his band be but sma’ ! 

May Liberty meet wi’ success, 

May’ Prudence protect her frae evil ; 

May tyrants and tyranny tine in the mist, 

And wander the road to the devil. 


Here's a health to them that’s awa, 

An’ here's to them that’s awa; 

Here's a health to Tammie + the Norlan 
laddie, 

That lives at the lug o’ the law ! 

Here's freedom to him that would read, 

And freedom te him that would write ; 


There's nane ever feared that the truth 
should be heard, 


Here’s Maitland, and Wycombe, and wha 
does na like em, 

Be built in a hole o° the wa’! 

Here's timmer that’s red at the heart, 

Here’s fruit that is sound at the core ; 

May he that would turn the Buff and Blue 
coat, 


Be turned to the back o’ the door. 


Here’s a health to them that’s awa, . 

An’ here’s to them that’s awa! 

Here’s chieftain M‘Lcod, a chieftain worth 
wd, 

Though bred amang mountains 0’ snaw. 

Here’s friends on baith sides 0’ the Forth, 

And friends on baith sides 0° the Tweed 5 

And wha would betray old Albion’s rights, 

May they never eat of her bread ! 


FRAGMENT Ist. 
Tune—* The tither morn as I forlorn.” 


Yon wandering rill that marks the hill, 
And glances 0’er the brae, Sir, 

Slides by a bower, where many a flower 
Sheds fragrance on the day, Sir ; 

There Damon lay, with Sylvia gay, 

To love they thought nae crime, Sir; . 
The wild-birds sang, the echoes rang, 


While Damon's heart beat time, Sir. 


FRAGMENT 24. 


As I cam in by our gate-end, 

As day was waxen weary, 

© wha cam tripping down the street 
But bonnie Peg, my dearie ! 

Her air sae sweet, and shape complete, 
Wi nae proportion wanting, 

The queen of love did never move 

Wi? motion mair enchanting. 


Wi’ linked hands, we took the sands 
Adown yon winding river ; 

And, oh ! that hour, and broomy bower, 
Can I forget it ever !— 


Cetera desunt, 


TO THE SPIRIT OF KOSCIUSKO. 


But they whom the truth would indite. 


Here's a health to them that's awa, 
An’ here's to them that’s awa ; 


Uxxoricen shall the mighty fall ? 
unlamented die ?—— 

all he, whom bonds could not enthral 
Who planned, who fought, who bled for al 
rithout a song, whose fervid strains 
aa Erskine. Might kindle fize in patriot veins !—. 


— 
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No !—thus it ne'er shall be: and fame 
Ordains to thee a brighter lot; 
While earth—while hope endures, thy 

name, 
Pure—high—unchangeable—the same— 
Shall never be forgot ; 
Tis shrined amid the holy throng ; 
*Tis woven in immortal song !— 

Yes !—Campbell of the deathless lay, 
The ardent poet of the free, 

Has painted Warsaw’s latest day, 
In colours that resist decay, 

In accents worthy Thee ; 

Thy hosts on battle field arrayed, 
And in thy grasp the patriot blade ! 


Oh ! sainted is the name of him, 
And sacred should his relies be, 
Whose course no selfish aims bedim 5 
Who, spotless as the seraphim, 
Exerts his energy, 

To make the earth by freemen trod, 
And see mankind the sons of God ! 


And thou wert one of these ; *twas thine, 
Through thy devoted country’s night, 
The latest of a freeborn line, 
With all that purity to shine, 
Which makes a hero bright ; e 
With all that lustre to appear, 
Which freemen love, and tyrants fear. 


A myrtle wreathe was on thy blade, 
Which broke before its cause was won !—— 
Thou, to no sordid fears betrayed, 

Mid desolation undismayed, 

Wert mighty, though undone ; 

No terrors gloomed thy closing scene, 

In danger and in death serene ! 
Though thou hast bade our world fare- 

well, 

And left the blotted lands beneath, 

In purer, happier realms to dwell ; 

With Wallace, Washington, and Tell, 

Thou sharest the laurel wreathe— 

The Brutus of degenerate climes ! 

A beacon-light to other times ! 


ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 


Ou ! life is but the bubble 
That bursts upon the stream, 
The phantom of a trouble 
That haunts a sick man’s dream. 
An hour of hard mischances, 
A lazar house of sin, 
Where wickedness enhances 
The griefs that grow therein. 
The cottage and the palace 
Alike are doom’d to woe ; 
But in the royal chalice, 
The bitterest waters flow. 
In the palace and the cottage, 
Vices in ambush lie ; 
Yet vice’s royal fruitage 
May soonest tempt the eye. 


Original Poetry. 


In the sight of a pure father 
Is virtue’s race begun 3 
The virtue of a mother 
Is virtue’s talisman. 
Yet are not Princes banish'd 
From nature’s kindly lap, 
The smile of love evanish’d, 
Expos'd to hard mishap. 
The golden links of kindred 
Lighten the heaviest lot, 
Yet mankind long have wonder’d 
That Princes know them not. 
They wander far from wisdom, 
And like the stars on high, 
Each shines in his cold system, 
Without one common tie. 
Yet in a frozen region, 
Our Charlotte’s heart was warm ; 
Amid a world’s contagion, 
Her soul escap’d from harm, 


A pure round dew-drop lying 
Upon the tree of death, 

The wholesome west wind flying 
After the Siroc’s breath. 


A green spot in the desart, 
Where nature is most drear, 
Cast there as *twere by hazard, 
The pilgrim’s heart to cheer. 
A censer of sweet incense, 
‘To purify the land 
From the corrupting influence 
Scatter’d by vice’s hand. 
Heaven’s bow its beauty arching 
Above a serpent’s den ; 
Bright as an angel marching 
Among the sons of men. 
The worthless may inherit 
A palace and a throne, 
But ah! the glorious spirit 
Of pity was her own. 
Yes! at her presence, hunger 
Fled from the poor man’s hearth, 
And nakedness no longer 
Lay couch’d on the cold earth. 


For her, in many a cottage 

A morning prayer was said, 
And infancy and dotage 

Bade bless the Royal Maid. 


Her soul’s untaught perfections 
Fled to the humble dome, 
For food to the affections 
They could not find at home. 


Yet Heaven at last regarded 
Affection’s weary void, 

And her kindly heart rewarded 
With a friend, who was her pride, 

A spirit rear’d by nature, 
In the same genial zone, 

That seem’d in every feature 
Reflected from her own. 


*T was love, "twas joy, twas duty ; 
But ah! it soon was past; 
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The rainbow in its beauty, 
*T'was too intense to last. 

My tears are for the woman, 
They flow not for the Queen, 
And the glorious harvest coming, 
Of which the flower was seen. 


Weep for the childless mother, 
Who to the world had shown, 

In bloom that could not wither, 
Pure virtue on a throne. 


Woe for the royal daughter, 
Oh ! woe unto our Isle, 

For famine, fire, and slaughter 
Had fled before her smile. 

The poor man’s star arising, 
The star so seldom seen, 

To _ his cold horizon, 


ie poor man’s promis’d queen. 


With love that gladness borrows 
From the work it has begun, 


She would have scann’d his sorrows, 


And rais’d him up to man. 
Years of alloyless glory, 

The golden age again, 
The theme ot proudest story 

Had been our Charlotte's reign. 


Yes! it had been the standard 
To measure future kings, 

And they, who from it wander’d, 
Had been unhonour’d things ; 


And then, one happy nation, 
No yoke but love to bear, 

Like Eden’s new creation, 
Had flourished free and fair. 

Oh! woe for gentle woman 
So beautiful in form, 

in loveliness so beaming, 
So patient in the storm ! 

In man’s tempestuous weather 
An anchor firmly cast,— 

The link that binds together 
The future and the past. 


In love so pure, so ardent, 
To shelter man from wrong, 
So faithful, and so fervent, 
In peril’s hour so strong. 


She cannot be a stranger 

To woes she counts her own, 
Yet there is many a danger 

That she must meet alone. 
Oh! yes there is a season 

Of hopes, and loves, and fears, 
In its result the reason 

Of blessedness or tears. 


Amid a glorious vision 
Death enters in by stealth, 
In the bitterest derision 
Of beauty and of health. 


Like an invader rushi 
Resistlessly, and wild, 

And by one conquest crushing 
The mother and the child. 


Original Poetry. 


Oh! woe for the lov’d lady, 
Her hopes were at the height ; 
She ween’d that fate was ready 
To give a king to light. 
Alas! the sad disaster, 
The grave became her throne, 
Aye, and the worm the sister 
Of her and of her son. 


Yet on her heart’s last gleaming 
There fell one glimpse of love, 
And strong affection beaming 
A sunlight from above. 


God bless the widow'd stranger, 
Who stayed her weary heak 
In her extremest danger, 
When all but pain had fled. 


Ten hundred thousand sisters 
In England had been found 

To sooth the sad disasters 
That fell so fast around. 


Ten hundred thousand mothers 
Had watch’d beside her bed ; 

Ten hundred thousand fathers 
Have wept the lady dead. 


THE POOR MAN’S LABOUR. 


( By the late John Philpot Curran.) 


My mother sigh’d—the stream of pain 

Flow’d fast and chilly o’er her brow ; 
My father pray’d, nor pray’d in vain—. 

Sweet mercy cast a glance below ! 
Mine husband dear, the sufferer cried, 

My pains are o’er ; behold your son ! 
Thank heaven, sweet partner, he replied, 

The poor boy’s labour’s then begun. 
Alas ! the hapless life she gave, 

By fate was doom’d, to cost her own, 
For, soon she met an early grave, 

Nor stay’d her partner long alone. 
They left their orphan, here below, 

A stranger wild, beneath the sun, 
This lesson sad, to learn, from woe— 

The poor man’s labour’s never done. 
No friendly voice, of pious care, 

My childhood’s devious steps to guide, 
Or bid my vent’rous youth, beware, 

The griefs, that smote, on every side ; 
Still, "twas a changing round of woe, 

Woe, never ending, still begun, 

That taught my bleeding heart, to know, 
The poor man’s labour’s never done. 
Soon dies the fault’ring voice of fame, E, 

The vows of love, too warm to last, | @ 
And friendship! what a faithless dream f oa 
And wealth’s! how soon the glare is past ! 7 
But sure, one hope remains to save ; oo 
The longest course must soon be run, — 
And, in the shelter of the grave, ‘ 
The poor man’s labour must be done. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 

THE second volume of the Memoirs of 
the Wernerian Natural History Society con- 
tains a great variety of curious and interest- 
ing papers, the subjects of which we shall 
lay before our readers under distinct heads. 
METEOROLOGY.—-Observations made in 
Greenland in 1811 and 1812, by Mr Scores- 
by. On the coincidence in the pressure of 
the atmosphere, in different latitudes, at 
nearly the same time; by the Right Hon. 
Lord Gray. HybRoGrArHy.—On the 
state of the Polar Ice, by Mr Scoresby. On 
the tendency to filling up in the German 
Ocean, by Mr Stevenson, engineer. CuHE- 
MISTRY.—Analyses of magnetic iron-ore 
from Greenland, and of a new species of 
lead-ore from India; by Dr Thomson, of 
Glasgow. Analysis of pearl-spar, by M. 
Hisinger ; and of native iron from Lead- 
hills, by Mr Dacosta. ZooLocy.—Ac- 
count of some new or rare British Fishes, 
and also of British Sponges, by Colonel 
Montagu. Description of a Swordfish kill- 
ed in the Firth of Forth; observations on 
the genus Squalus of Linneus; and on 
eproboscideous and oestrideous insects, by 
Dr Leach, of the British Museum. Contri- 
butions to the British Fauna, by Dr Fle- 
ming. On the genus Falco of Linnzus, by 
Mr James Wilson. On the Colymbus 
Immer, by Dr Edmondston. On the [rish 
Testacea, by Captain Brown. On the struc- 
ture of the cells in the combs of bees and 
wasps, and on the causes of organization, 
by Dr Barclay. Mineratocy.—On the 
mineralogy of the Pentland Hills; on the 
geognosy of the Lothians; on conglome- 
rated or brecciated rocks; on porphyry ; 
and mineralogical observations and specu- 
lations, by Professor Jameson. Geological 
account of the Campsie Hills, by Colonel 
Imrie. Description of Tinto, and of the 
Cartlane Craig in Lanarkshire, and of Ra- 
vensheugh in East Lothian, by Dr Mac- 
knight On the rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Dundee; on those near St An- 
drews; and on the Red Head in Forfar- 
shire, by Dr Fleming. On the Ochil Hills, 
by Charles Mackenzie, Esq. Mineralogi- 
cal observations in Galloway, by Dr Grier- 
son. 

A history of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, from its origin to the present time, is 
subjoined ; and an index to both the 
8vo volumes, the Society, it is understood, 
intending in future to ish their Me- 
moirs in the 4to form. . It may also be 
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noticed, that the volume is illustrated with 
twenty-seven engravings, several of which 
do honour to our artists. 

Of the papers above enumerated, several 
of the most important are contained in the 
second part of the volume, which is just 
published. The account of the Greenland 
or Polar Ice, by Mr Scoresby, may be par- 
ticularly mentioned : it is illustrated by a 
map of the state of the ice about two years 
ago, before the great breaking up of the icy 
barrier, which has given rise to the voyage 
in search of a north-west passage, about 
to be once more undertaken. It 1s exceed- 
ingly to be regretted, we think, that this 
undertaking has not been confided to a per- 
son so eminently qualitied as Mr Scoresby. 
The descriptions of new or rare British 
Fishes, by the late Colonel Montagu, ac- 
companied with coloured figures, may be 
considered as the last contribution of that 
distinguished naturalist to the illustration 
of the natural history of his country, hav- 
ing been received by the Society only a very 
short time before his death. , 

Edinburgh, Jan. 12. 

— 

RECENT accounts from Malta state, that 
the Weymouth store-ship, Mr ‘Turner, had 
sailed from that island for Tripoli, to receive 
on board the curiosities collected at Lebida, 
(the site of the ancient Carthage,) and des- 
tined for the Prince Regent. ‘They are re- 
presented as highly curious, consisting of 
massy columns of porphyry, statuary, and 
other fragments of ancient art. ‘This col- 
lection has been made under the direction 
of Captain Smith, who has been some 
time employed in surveying the African 
coast. 

The first number of a selection of Spa- 
nish plays, with the title of Teatro Espanol, 
will immediately appear. This selection 
will comprise the most esteemed plays of 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Terso de Molina, 
Moreta, Roxas, Solis, which will be fol- 
lowed by the productions of recent writers, 
as Moratin, Cruzy, Cano, &c.; the whole 
illustrated by occasional notes, and pre- 
ceded by an Historical Account of the Spa- 
nish Drama, and Biographical Sketches of 
the authors. 

A series of Select Views in Edinburgh, 
etched by Mr P. Gibson, have just appear- 
ed. They exhibit several interesting pros- 
have presented themselves 

uring the improvements now in progress 
in that city, and are aecompanied with 
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historical and explanatory letter-press, form- 
ing altogether an elegant 4to volume. 

Mr Rees Price, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, has in the press a 
translation of the Memoirs of the celebrated 
Dr Gales, of Paris, on the efficacy of Sul- 
phurous Fumigation in Cutaneous Affec- 
tions, Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Para- 
lytic and Scrophulous Affections, &c. It 
will be illustrated by several coloured en- 
gravings, a plan of an apparatus for apply- 
ing the sulphurous acid gas, 129 cases, 
und copious observations by the translator. 

Karly in the spring of 1618, the copper- 
plates and their impressions, the property 
of the late Messrs Boydell, will be sold by 
auction-in London. ‘This collection, the 
largest ever brought to the hammer, con- 
sists of upwards of 5000 copperplates, en- 
graved after the most capital pictures of the 
first-rate masters of the various schools of 
painting : among which are above 900 irom 
the Italian school ; 400 from the German; 
nearly 200 from the Flemish; about 300 
from the Dutch; above 800 from the 
French; and about 2500 from the Eng- 
lish. The catalogue of this immense stock 
will be published with all speed. 

As St Andrew's Day fell this year on 
Sunday, the Royal Society held their an- 
nual meeting on Monday the Ist Decem- 
ber, when the President, Sir Joseph Banks, 
atter a very able speech on the determina- 
tion of on invariable Standard of Linear 
\ieasure, presented, in the name of the 
Society, the gold medal, called Sir Godfrey 
Copley’s medal, to Captain Henry Kater, 
for his Experiments for determining the 
Length of toe Pendulum vibrating Seconds 
in the Latitude of London. 

A meeting was held at Newcastle on the 
&th of November, for the purpose of remu- 
nerating Mr George Stephenson for his 
safety-lamp, when the following resolution 
was adopted :— 

* That itis the opinion of this meeting, 
that Mr George Stephenson having disco- 
vered the fact, that the explosion of hydro. 
gen gas will not pass through cubes and 
wpertures of small dimensions, and having 
been the first to apply that principle in the 
construction of a satety-lamp, is entitled to 
a public reward.” 

The investigation of this claim was un- 
dertaken by some of the most eminent sci- 
ehtitic characters, who, at a meeting held 
on the 20th November, at the house of the 
venetable President of the Royal Society, 
(who himself took the chair,) agreed to and 
subscribed the following resolutions :— 

We, having considered the evidence pro- 
duced in various publications, by Mr Ste- 
phenson and his frends, in support of his 
claims, and having examined his lamps, 
and inquired into their effects in explosive 
mixtures, are clearly of opinion, 

i. That Mr G. Stephenson is not the au- 


thor of the discovery of the fact, that an 
explosion of inflammable gas will not pass 
through tubes and apertures of small di- 
mensions. 

2. That Mr G. Stephenson was not the 
first to apply that principle to the construc- 
tion of a safety-lamp—none of the lamps 
which he made in the year 1615 having 
been safe; and there being no evidence 
even of their having been made on that 
principle. 

3. That Sir H. Davy not only discover. 
ed, independently of all others, and with- 
out any knowledge of the unpublished ex- 
periments of the late Mr ‘Tennant, on flame, 
the principle of the non-communication of 
explosion, through a small aperture, but 
that he has also the sole merit of having 
first applied it to the very important pur- 
pose of a safety-lamp, which has evidently 
been imitated in the latest lamps of Mr 
Stephenson. 

Jos. Banks, P.R.S. 
THOMAS BRANDE. 
CHARLES HATCHETT. 

W. H. WoLLastTon. 
‘THomas YOUNG. 


FRANCE. 

A volume in 12mo. entitled, De Lingnaé 
latina colendi, et Civitate latina fundanda, 
liber singularis, has appeared at Toulouse. 
It is indeed a singular book. ‘The author, 
who is a Spaniard, devoted to the ecclesias- 
tical profession in France, proposes to the 
great Sovereigns assembled in Congress, to 
found a Latin, free, and Hanseatic city, to 
helong to all the nations of Kurope. The 
plan may seem extravagant and difficult of 
execution § but at least it is explained in a 
novel and original manner. 

By an ordinance of the 15th October, 
the following patents for inventions or im- 
provements have been granted :— 

To M. Plant, for the construction of car- 
riages with reservoir naves. 

Ollivier, for mechanical shoe-making. 

Lotz and Simon, for plate iron chimneys. 

George, for a geo-celestial globe, to faci- 
litate the teaching of geography and astro- 
nomy. 


Abellard, for an apparatus for cooling 
liquids, called by 

Navier, jun. for a windmill with hori- 
zontal sails. 

Dubochet, for the refining of common 
salt or muriate of soda. 

Dunnagé and Marshall, for silk fur hats. 

Sauvage de Saint Mare, for re-acting 
cylinders, applicable to various machines. 

e Lafond, for trusses for 

which he calls renivigrades. 

Cochot, Brunet, and Gagnot, for a me- 
chanical lamp, called a da Cochot. 


Mayman,. for ble 
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Robin de la Quintinye, for an iron case 
to surround trees. 

Sevene, for a machine for shearing cloth. 

Sievrac, for the construction of carriages, 
called ¥’elociferes. 

Pilet, for an apparatus for grinding corn 
without the aid of wind or water. 

Jacquinet, for a plate iron vapour flue, 
called a la Nancy. 

Hebre, for a four-wheeled carriage, call- 
ed Gondole. 

Solichon, for a new system of navigation, 
both maritime and inland. 

Banse, for a contrivance to be adapted to 
the silk loom, capable of determining the 
action of two shuttles. 

Tourasse, for a machine employed by 
him in making sugar-loaves. 

Ternaux and Son, for the manufacture 
of new stuffs, called by them asimodes. 

M. Girard, of the Institute, has publish- 
ed, in a Treatise on the Valley of Egypt, 
an analysis of the mud of the Nile, so ce- 
lebrated by the fertility it communicates to 
the soil of that country. It appears from 
chemical experiments made by M. Reg- 
nault, that in a hundred parts of the mud, 
there are eleven of water, nine of carbon, 
six of oxide of iron, four of silex, four of 
carbonate of magnesia, eighteen of carbo- 
nate of lime, and forty-eight of alumen. 
The quantities of silex and alumen vary 
fai ra to the places where the mud is 
taken; that on the banks of the river con- 
tains a great deal of sand, while in that at 
a distance the argil is almost pure. The 
abundance of this earth in the mud ren- 
ders it proper for the purposes of the arts. 
‘They make excellent brick of it, and vases 
of different forms; it enters into the fa- 
brication of pipes; the glassmakers em- 
ploy it in the construction of their fur- 
naces; the inhabitants of the country parts 
cover their houses with it, and consider it 
as a sufficient manure for their lands. 


GERMANY. 
The best German poem produced this 
year is printed in the Urania, an almanac 
tor 1818. The title of this piece, which is 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


in three cantos, is, Die bezauberie Rose 
The Enchanted Rose. Brockhaus, the pub- 
lisher, in April 1816, offered three poetical 
prizes for a romantic tale, a poetical epistle, 
and an Idyl. ‘The above mentioned piece, 
by Ernest Schiirtze, obtained the prize of 
50 ducats in the first class. It is written 
in the manner of Wieland’s Oberon, except 
that the stanzas are more regular; the 
whole is more delicate, and, as it were, of 
pure ethereal texture. It combines all the 
magic tones of melody. The publisher has 
announced a separate edition of this poem, 
on which he designs to bestow every pos- 
sible typographic and chalcographic embel- 
lishment. The young poet died at Celle, 
in the Hanoverian dominions, in his 28th 
year, a few days after receiving intelligence 
of the success of his performance, and just 
as he was preparing to set out for Italy.— 
He contracted the disease which proved fa- 
tal, during the siege of Hamburgh in 1813, 
when he served as a volunteer in the Ji- 
gers. We are promised his posthumous 
works, together with a memoir of his life, 
by Professor Bouterweck, of Gottingen. | 

Mr C. K. Barth, of Baireuth, is printing 
the Ancient History of Germany, down to 
the time of Arminius, in two 8vo volumes, 
the second of which will be devoted to the 
geography of the country, and the manners, 
religion, &c. of the inhabitants. 

M. C. A. Erb, professor of philosophy 
at Heidelberg, has invented a cheap and 
simple hydraulic apparatus, by which ships 
and vessels of all kinds, from the smallest 
to the largest, may be propelled, with a 
small exertion of force, against the most 
violent currents and storms, in constant 
uniform motion, with a rapidity capable of 
any increase, without the use of oars or 
sails. Sinking ships may be preserved 
from farther sinking by this apparatus, ac- 
cording to the direction to be given to it. It 
governs the motion of the largest ship, so as 
to move it at pleasure, from a state of rest, 
by the small difference of an inch, or a line, 
or without progressive motion, to turn it 
round on one point in every direction. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 

THE fourth and last canto of Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage, with considerable notes, 
comprising observations u society, li- 
terature, &c. collected during his travels 
and residence abroad, will soon appear from 
the pen of Lord Byron. 

An interesting work of Delineations of 
the city of Pompeii, consisting of forty 


picturesque views, on a large scale from 
accurate drawings made in the year 1617, 
by Major Cockburn, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, is in preparation. The plates are 
etched in a free and spirited outline by Pi- 
nelli, of Rome, and will be finished by W. 
B. Cooke. It will be printed uniforml 
with Stuart’s Athens, in folio. 
A History of the Civil Wars of Eng- 
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land, from original, authentic, and most 
curious and interesting manuscripts, and 
scarce tracts of the times, is in the press. 
It will be illustrated by 200 engravings by 
the first artists, from original paintings, by 
G. Arnald, R. A. taken expressly for this 
work, on every spot on which battles or 
other important events took place. 

Mr Mawe, honorary member of the Mi- 
neralogical Society of Jena, and author of 
Travels in Brazil, a Treatise on Diamonds, 
&c. has in the press, Familiar Lessons in 
Mineralogy ; in which will be explained 
the methods of distinguishing one mineral 
from another. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy, with re- 
ferences to the text of Addison, Moore, 
Eustace, and Forsyth, is in preparation, 
from drawings taken on the spot during the 
vears 1816, 1817, by James Hakewill 
Arch. 

Observations, moral, literary, and anti- 
quarian, made during a ‘Tour through the 
Pyrenecs, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, in the years 1814-15, by 
John Milford, jun. late of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, are in the press. 

Mr Montgomery has a new volume of 
poems nearly ready for the press, entitled, 
Greenland and other Poems. 

Mr Campbell’s Selected Beauties of 
British Poetry, with lives of the poets, and 
critical dissertations, will soon appear, in 
tive volumes, post 8vo. 

An Account is preparing of a Voyage 
of Discovery to the Western Coast of Co- 
rea, and the great Loo Choo Island, in the 
ship Lyra, by Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 
F.R.S. L. & E.3 with a voeabulary of 
the language of that island by Lieutenant 
Clifford, R.N., and an Appendix, containing 
charts and various hydrographical and sci- 
entific notices, illustrated by eight colour. 
ed engravings, after drawings by Havell, 
of scenery and the costume of the people of 
Corea, and particularly of the more inte- 
resting inhabitants of Loo Choo; in one 
volume quarto. 

The first volume of the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay, with 
plates. is in the press. 

The Desateer, with the ancient Persian 
translations and commentary, and a glos- 
sary of the ancient Persian words, is print- 
ing by Milla Ferhz Bin Millu Kaws: 
an English translation will be added, and 
the whole will form two volumes quarto. 

_ Early in the present year will be pub- 
lished, the — of Hellingsley, or the Dis- 
covery; anovel, by Sir E n Br 

A View of the State of Kurope during 
the Middle Ages, is preparing by Henry 
Hallam, Esq. in two volumes quarto. 

_ A new provincial miscellany, with the 
jue of The Northumberland and Newcastle 
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Monthly Magazine, will be commenced in 
sixpenny numbers. 

Dr Adam Neale, formerly physician to 
the British embassy at Constantinople, will 
speedily publish a volume of Travels through 
some parts of Germany, Poland, Moldavia, 
and Turkey ; illustrated by views and cos- 
tumes. 

A translation of Signor Pananti’s Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to Barbary, and Resi- 
dence at Algiers ; comprising Biographical 
Sketches of the Dey and his Ministers, 
Anecdotes of the late War, Observations 
respecting the relation of the Barbary States 
with the Christian Powers, and on the ne- 
cessity and importance of their complete 
subjugation, is now in the press. By Ed- 
ward Blaguiere, Esq. author of ** Letters 
from the Mediterranean.” * 

EDINBURGH. 

Women; or; Pour et Contre: a Tale. 
By the author of Bertram, a Tragedy. In 
3 vols. L2mo. ; 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some Account of Vienna 
during the Congress. By Richard Bright, 
M.D. In 4to, with numerous engravings. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Erskine of Carnock, D. D. 
one of the Ministers of the Greyfriars 
Church, Edinburgh. By Sir Henry Mon- 
creiff Wellwood, Bart. In 8vo. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. 
By Francis Buchanan, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and of the 
Linnean and Asiatic Societies. In 4to, 
with engravings. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language ; in which the words are de- 
duced from their originals, explained in 
their different senses, and authorised by the 
names of the writers in whose works they 
occur. Abridged from the quarto edition 
by the author, John Jamieson, D. D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of 
the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland. 
and of the American Antiquarian Society. 
In 

The Conchology of Great Britain and 
Ireland, being a complete Natural History 
of all the Shells which have been found to 
inhabit Great Britain and its Islands, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnean method. 
Illustrated by tigures of every shell hitherte 


* Our readers are already y ac- 
quainted with the contents of this interest- 
ing book, from the able account of it by @ 
distinguished foreigner, inserted in this and 
the preceding Number ; and we are happy 
to observe from the above notice, that it 
will speedily be at their command in an 
English dress. 
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discovered, drawn from nature. By Tho- 
mas Brown, Esq. Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, Member of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society of Dublin, and Honorary 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Bolton. 

Zoological Elements ; or, an Introduc- 
tion to the Natural History of the Animal 
Kingdom. Illustrated by fourteen plates 
drawn from nature. By Thomas Brown, 
Esq. Fellow of the Linnean Socicty, &c.— 
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The colours of the different objects will be 
described according to the Wernerian No- 
menclature. 

History of Great Britain, from the Revo- 
lution in 1688, to the French Revolution in 
1789. By Sir James Macintosh, M. P. 
LL.D. F.R.S. 

A View of the History of Scotland, from 
the earliest Records to the Rebellion in the 


year 1745. In a series of Letters. 3 vols. 
8Vo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


MeEwnorns of the Legal, Literary, and 
Political Life of the late Right Hon. J. P. 
Curran, once Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land; by William O’Regan, Esq. barris- 
ter. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life 
ef Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. now first 
published from the Original MS. written 
by himself to a late period, and continued 
till the time of his Death by his Grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, Esq.  4to. 
L. 2, 2s. 

Madame de Staél’s Memoirs of the Pri- 
vate Life of her Father ; to which are add- 
ed, Miscellanies by M. Necker. 12s, The 
same in French, 10s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

Old Church of England Principles Op- 
posed to the ** New Light ;”’ in a series of | 
plain, doctrinal, and practical Sermons on 
the First Lesson in the Morning Service of 
the different Sundays and great Festivals 
throughout the Year ; by the Rev. Richard 
Warner. Vol I. 6s. 

A Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, with the Text at large; by 
the Rey. Robert Hawker, D. D. Complete 
in 48 parts, demy 8vo. 3s. each, or royal 
Bvo. 4s. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, translated into pure Biblical He- 
brew, for the use of the Jews in any part 
of the world. L. 1, Is. 

The Unitarian Refuted ; or, the Divinity 
of Christ, and the doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity plainly proved from copious Texts of 
Scripture, accompanied with Notes collect- 
ed from. the New Family Bible; by the 
Rev. G. Baker. 8vo. 5s. 

The Bible, not the Bible Society, being 
an Attempt to point out that mode of dis- 
seminating the Scriptures which would 
most effectually conduce to the security of 


the Established Church, and the peace of 
the United Kingdom; by the Rev. W. 
Phelan, Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo. 
4s. 

God is Love the most Pure, my Prayer, 
and my Consolation, treely translated from 
the Original of M. D’Eckarthausen, with 
alterations and additions, and a Companion 
to the Altar; by Johnson Grant, M. A. 
12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines; by 
William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical 
Directory, containing a complete Register 
of the Prelates and other Dignitaries of the 
Church ; a List of all the Benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales, arranged alphabetically, 
&c. 8vo. 

‘Instructions for the use of Candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
as to ordination, licences, institutions, col- 
lations, induction, dispensations, &c. ; by 
C. Hodgson. 8vo. &s. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scri 
ture asserted, from its adaptation to the 
real State of Human Nature; in eight 
Sermons, preached before the University of 
Oxford ; by J. Miller, M. A. Fellow of 
Worcester College. 

EDUCATION. 

An Introduction to the study of Ger- 
man Grammar, with practical Exercises ; 
by Peter Edmund Laurent. I2mo. 5s. 

A Greek Primer, containing the various 
Inflexions of Nouns, Participles, and Verbs, 
with numerous Vocabularies, and a few 
easy Extracts with Explanations. 8s. 6d. 

A Dissected Terrestrial Globe for the In- 
struction and Amusement of Youth; by 

M. Wauthier. L.1, 10s. 
LAW. 

The Trials of Jeremiah Brandreth, 
William Turner, Isaac Ludlam, and 
George Weightman, for High Treason ; ta- 
ken in short-hand; by W. B, Gurney. 2 
vols. ye. L. 1, 4s. 
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An Elucidation-of the Ancient English 
Statute Laws, that award the Penalty of 
Death sans Clergy, from the accession of 
Edward the Third to the demise of Queer 
Anne; with copious historical and legal 
Notes connected with the most material 
points of each Act ; by Thomas Mott, Esq. 
Solicitor, Cambridge. 

First Part of the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, or a Commentary upon Lit- 
tleton ; by Sir Edward Coke. Revised and 
corrected, with Notes, &ce.; by Francis 
Hargrave and Charles Butler, Esqrs. 2 
vols. 3, bs. 

A complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings tor High Treason, &c. 
from the year 1783, with Notes, Ke. 5 
compiled by T. B. Howell, Esq. I. R.S. 
and F.S. A., and continued from 1783 to 
the present time by Thomas Jones Howell, 
Esq. Vol. XXIIL Royal Bvo. L. 1, 
Lls. Gad. 

MEDICINE, suRGERY, Ac. 

The Influence of the Atmosphere, more 
especially the Atmosphere of the British 
Isles, on the Health and Functions of the 
Human Frame, embracing Observations on 
the Nature, ‘Treatment, and Prevention of 
the principal Disorders resulting from sud- 
den Atmospherical transitions, and unfold- 
ing original Views and fundamental Prin- 
ciples for the Prolongation of Life and 
Conservation of Health ; to which are add- 
ed, Practical Researches on the Pathology, 
Treatment, and Prevention of Gout and of 
Rheumatism, in all their Protcan forms ; 
by James Johnson, M.D. Surgeon to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
Author of the Influence of Tropical Cli- 
mates on European Constitutions, Ac. 

Medicai Jurisprudence, as it relates to 
Insanity, according to the Law of Eng- 
land ; by John Haslam, M.D. 5s. 6d. 

Observations relative to the use of Bella- 
donna in painful Disorders of the Head 
and Face ; illustrated by Cases; by John 
Bailey, Surgeon. ds. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Nature and 
Treatment of the Case of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales and 
her infant Son, with the probable Causes 
of their Deaths, and the subsequent Ap- 
pearances. ‘The whole fully discussed and 
lustrated by comparative practice, point- 
ing out the means of preventing such evils 
in future; by W. Rees Price, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. vo. 3s. 
6d. 

_An Account of some Experiments made 
with the Vapour of Boiling Tar in the 
Cure of Pulmonary Consumption ; by A- 
lexander Crichton, M. D. F. R.S. 2s. Gd. 

A Practical Inquiry into the Causes of 
the frequent Failure of the Operations of 
Depression and the Extraction of the Ca- 
taract, as usually performed ; with the de- 
Scripuon of a series of new and improved 


[Jan 


operations, by the practice of which n.ost 

of these causes of failure may be avoided ; 

by Sir W. Adams. 8vo. 16s. | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Naturalist’s Journal ; by the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. Oblong 4to. 5s. 

The Golden Key, in which, among other 
subjects, Conjugal Love and its Beatitudes 
ure fully displayed, proving that its prin- 
ciples and effects reach beyond the Grave. 
10s. 

Pickle’s Club; illustrated by elegant 
Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
Thurston. Royal 8vo. L.1, 1s.—Imp. 
drawing paper, L. 2, 5s. 

A Report upon the Claims of Mr George 
Stephenson, relative to his Safety-Lamp ; 
by the Committee ; with an Appendix con- 
taining the evidence. ‘ 

Memoirs relating to European and Asia- 
tic Turkey ; edited from Manuscript Jour- 
nals; by Robert Walpole, A. M. L. 3, 3s. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Rosabella, or a Mother’s Marriage. 5 
vols. 1.1, 10s. 

Manners. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Quakers, a Tale ; by Eliza B. Les- 
ter. Os. 

The Story of Clarissa. 3s. Gd. 

‘The Foundling of Devonshire, or Who 
is She ? by Miss C. D. Haynes. 5 vols: 
L. 1, 7s. Gd. 

Beauchamp, or the Wheel of Fortune ; 
by James Holroyd Fielding. 4 vols. L.1, 
2s. 

Vales of Wonder, of Humour, and of 
Sentiment; by Anne and Annabella 
Plumptre. 3 vols. L. 1, Is. 

Dunsany, an Irish Story. 2 vols. 12s. 

‘The Mysteries of the Forest ; by Mary 
Houghton. 3 vols. Second edition. 

POETRY. 

The Hours, in. four Idylls; by Henry 
Hudson, Esq. Flsc. 8vo. 7s, 

Cambridge Prize Poems, being a com- 
plete Collection of the English Poems 
which have obtained the Chancellor’s Gold 
Medal in the University of Cambridge. 
Flsc. Hs. 

The Lament of the Emerald Isle; by 
Charles:Phillips, Esq. 1s. 

A Cypress Wreath for the Tomb of the 
Princess Charlotte, containing original Tri- 
butes to her Memory ; to which is prefix- 
ed a Biographical Memoir of her Royal 
Highness ; by J. Coote. Flsc. 8vo. 6s. 

Helena, a historical Poem; by James 
Mathias of Bristol. 

An Epicedium to the Memory of the 
Princess Charlotte ; by Richard Hatt. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask; to 
which is added, the Blighted Hope, a Mo- 
nody ; by Charles Knight. Flse. 8vo. 4s. 

Lines occasioned by the Death of the 
Princess Charlotte. 1s. 6d. | 

Psyche, or the Soul, in seven Cantos 3 
by John Brown, Esq. I2mo. Js. - 
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Mr Hurwitz’s Hebrew Dirge, with a 
Metrical Translation; by S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. 

Leopold's Loss, or England’s Tears over 
the Urn of the Princess Charlotte ; a mo- 
nody. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks upon a Letter, addressed by M. 
Mazeres, a French Ex-colonist, to J. C. 1. 
Sismonde de Sismondi, containing Obser- 
vations on the Blacks and Whites, the Ci- 
vilization of Africa, the Kingdom of Hayti, 
&e. 3 translated from the French of the 
Baron de Vastey, Secretary to the King of 
Hayti. Is. (id. 

A Bill of Rights and Liberties, or an Act 
for a constitutional Reform of Parliament ; 
by Major Cartwright. Is. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
' Travels in the interior of America, in the 
years 1809; 1810, and 1511, including a 
description of Upper Louisiana, together 
with the States of Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Tennessee, with the Illinois and 
Western Territories, and containing Re- 
marks and Observations useful to Persons 
emigrating to those Countries; by John 
Bradbury, F.L.S. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of my Captivity in Japan dur- 
ing the years 1811, 12, and 13, with Ob- 
servations on the Country and the People ; 
by Captain Golownin of the Russian Navy. 
To which is added, an Account of a Voyage 
to the Coast of Japan, and of Negociations 
with the Japanese for the Release of the 
Author and his Companions; by Captain 
Rikord. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Notes on a Journey in America, from 
the Coast of America to the Territory of 
the Illinois ; by Morris Birkbeck, Author 
of Notes on a ‘Tour in France, &c. 5s. 

EDINBURGH. 

History of Stirlingshire; by the Rev. W. 
Nimmo, Minister of Bothkennar. Second 
edition, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time, by the Rev. William 
Macgregor Stirling, Minister of Port. 
lustrated by a map, and various engravings, 
in two volumes 8vo. Price 16s. Gd. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday Nov. 19, 1817, 
the day of the Funeral of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales; by 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of the 
al Church, Glasgow. 8vo. Sewed. Price 

s. 6d. 

A Series of Plans and Illustrations of 
the City of Edinburgh, from the earliest 
period to the t time; by Robert 
Kirkwood. Price, bound in imperial folio, 
L. 5, 5s. or in cloth in a case for a library, 
L.6, 16s. 6d. 

Sermons, preached on different occasions ; 
by the Rev. David Dickson, Minister of 
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the New North Church, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
Price 10s. tid. in boards. 

Rob Roy, a novel; by the author of 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, and the An- 
tiquary. In three vols. Price L. 1, 4s. 
in boards. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, comprising a complete 
body of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Commercial. Part II. 
Price 9s. 

The Edinburgh Review and Critical 
Journal. No. 57. Price 6s. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Universal 
Scots and Imperial Register, for 1818. 
Price 5s. bound in red, or 4s. fid. sewed. 

An Economical Plan for an Additional 
Supply of Water for the City of Kdin- 
burgh. Is. 

Engravings, illustrating the Anatomy of 
the by John Gordon, M. D. 
F.R.S.E. In 22 plates, 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Devotional Music, original and select- 
ed, urranged mostly in four parts; with 
Thorough Bass for the Organ or Piano 
Forte. Expressed by small Notes instead 
of Figures ; and an Introduction to Vocal 
Music. To which is added, an Appendix 
of Old Church Tunes, with correct har- 
mony. By R. A. Smith, Teacher of the 
Piano Forte, &c. Paisley. 2d edition. 3s. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws of Scot- 
land; with an Appendix, containing the 
principal statutes and leading cases on the 
subject; by John William Ness. 6vo. 
10s. Gd. 

The Hopes of an Empire Reversed ; or, 
the night of Pleasure turned into Fear ; 
a Sermon, preached on November 16, 1817, 
on occasion of the death of the Princess 
Charlotte ; by Jehn Jamieson, D. D. is. 

Agnes, a Poem; by Dr Thomas Brown, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, foolscap 8vo. Price 
7s. 

Observations'on the Cure and Preven- 
tion of the Contagious Fever, now preva- 
lent in the City of Edinburgh and its envi- 
rons; by J. Yule, M. D. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on some Important Points 
in the Practice of Military Surgery, and 
in the Arrangement and Police of Hospi- 
tals. Illustrated by Cases and Dissections ; 
by John Hennen, Deputy Inspector of Mi- 
litary Hospitals. 8vo. 

e Edinburgh Medical and i 
Journal. No. 3s. 

Free Thoughts on the late Religious Ce- 
lebration of the Funeral of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and 
on the discussion to which it has given rise 
in Edinburgh ; by Scoto Britannus. 3s. 

Letter to the Guildry of Edinburgh on 
the Propriety of the late Meeting in Free- 


masons’ Hall; by a Guild Brother. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 

Tue law regarding the liberty of the 
press in France, atter long continued and 
animated debates, has passed both the 
Chambers by great majorities, and has since 
received the royal assent. By this law, 
which is to continue in force till the end 
of the session 1818, no newspaper, or other 
periodical work, can be published without 
the sanction of the King. 

The result of the budget of the Finance 

- Minister shows the necessity of a new loan, 
to a large amount. There is, however, a 
diminution of eighty millions of francs, in 
the estimate for 1818, as compared with 
the preceding year, which is held out by 
the Minister as a pledge of continued ame- 
lioration. 

SPAIN. 

A levy has been ordered by the Govern- 
ment, of 18,000 men, for the present year, 
to be drawn by lot from all the unmarried 
men, between 17 and 36 years of age, from 
which no exemptions are to be allowed. 

The King issued a decree in Decem- 
ber last, prohibiting his subjects from 
trading for slaves on the coast of Africa, 
south of the line, under a penalty of ten 
years’ banishment to the Phillippine islands, 
and restricting the duration of the trade to 
any other part of the African coast to May 
1820, under the same penalties. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The project of a law, on the subject of 
the tea trade, has been submitted to the 
Legislature by the King, by which it is 
proposed to abolish all exclusive rights and 
monopolies, and to throw open the trade to 
China, and to the Dutch colonies in the 
east. A trifling duty of about a half per 
cent. is to be im en tea, and the ex. 
port duty will not exceed one fifth. This 
is, no doubt, a wise and liberal arrange- 
ment; but, it is also evident, that it must 
have a very injurious effect upon the reve- 
nue of Britain, unless counteracted by the 
vigilance of the Excise; as, upon all tea 
that can be landed here free of duty, the 

smuggler will gain a profit of about 90 per 
cent. 


the King and the Prince of Orange, whe 
lias, in consequence, been reinstated in his 
offices and titles in the war department. 

The High Court of Justice at Brussels 
has decided against the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in his appeal against the editor of the 
Flanders Journal, and has condemned his 
Grace in costs. The Duke, however, per- 
sisting in his suit, has appealed to the Court 
of Cassation against this second decision. 

GERMANY. 

Several thousand Germans have peti- 
tioned the Diet at Frankfort, desiring the 
performance of the 15th article of the fe- 
eral act, which promised representative 
constitutions to the different states of Ger- 
many, and on the faith of which the inha- 
bitants came forward in the late war, to re. 
sist the aggressions of the French. This 
pledge, they complain, has been forfeited, 
now that the danger is past; and the peti- 
tion intimates, that were a hostile army at 
agar to enter Germany, the people would 

¢ deaf to the most urgent requisitions of 
their Governments. 

A new concordat between the Pope and 
the King of Bavaria has been concluded, by 
which six new bishoprics and two archbi- 
shoprics are created, to have endowments 
in land, yielding revenues for the bishops, 
of from 8000 to 10,000 florins, and from 
15,000 to 20,000 for the archbishops. A 
certain number of nunneries and mona- 
steries are to be re-established, whose oc- 
cupants are to devote themselves exclusives 
ly to the education of youth, | 


ASIA, 
KAST INDIEs. 

We have now official intelligence of the 
conclusion of peace with the Government 
of Poonah. A new treaty has been entered 
into with the Peishwa, containing provi- 
sions, calculated, says the proclamation, to 
improve the alliance, and to promote and 
render permanent the harmony which both 
Governments are anxious to obtain. The 
latest accounts from Cuttack are to the 
22d of July. The insurrection then linger 
ed; and, except an affair on the Sth, in 
which some partial success had been gain- 
ed over the insurgents by Captain. Arm 
strong, nothing of importance had occurred. 
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A beautiful monument, representing an 
urn on a pedestal, under the shade of a 
banyan tree, was erected in the beginning 
of June last, in St Thomas’s Church, Bom- 
bay, in memory of the late Governor Dun- 


oan. 

On the right of the pedestal is seat- 
ed a beautiful figure of Justice, with her 
arm raised, inscribing on the urn the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* He was a good man 
and a just.”"—At her feet are two volumes, 
inscribed ** Malabar’ and ** Benares,”’ 
and three scrolls, marked ** Judicial and 
Revenue,”"—** Gwicowar Treaty,”—and 
‘* Travancore Treaty.” On the left of the 
pedestal is an erect figure of a Bhramin, 
tour feet high, contemplating, with pious 
reverence, the urn of one who was so truly 
the Hindoo’s friend. Beneath this groupe, 
and in front of the principal pedestal, is 
the following inscription :—~ 

‘“‘ In memory of the Hon. Jonathan 
Duncan, Governor of Bombay from 1795 
to 1811. Recommended to that high of- 
fice by his talents aad integrity, in the dis- 
charge of various important duties in Ben- 
gal and Benares. His purity and zeal for 
the public good were equally conspicuous 
during his long and upright administration 
of this Presidency. ith a generous dis- 
regard of personal interest, his private life 
was adorned by the most munificent acts of 
charity and friendship to all classes of the 
community. To the natives, in particular, 
he was a friend and protector, to whom 
they locked with unbounded confidence, 
and never appealed in vain. He was born 
at Wardhouse, in the county ef Forfar, in 
Scotland, on the 15th May 1756; came to 
India at the age of 16; and, after 39 years 
of yninterrypted service, died at this place 
on the 11th of August 1811.” 

Beneath the inscription are two infants, 

porting a scroll, inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words :— 

‘* Infanticide abolished in Benares and 
Kattywar.” 

And ét the base of the monument the 
following 

‘* Several of the British inhabitants of 
Bombay, justly appreciating his distinguish- 
cd merits, in public and private life, have 
raised this monument as a tribute of re- 
spect and esteem. 1817.” 


AFRICA. 

ALGIERS. 

was recently threatened 

i DY a mu- 
y among the soldiers, his constituents ; 

but being informed of their Prone carl 

and the designs they meditated, he retired 

to a fortress commanding the city, which 

the conspirators havi 
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AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

On the 2d of December last, the United 
States Congress was opened in the usual 
manner by a message from the President 
(Mr Monroe), which contains the usual 
summary view of the foreign relations of 
the States, of their revenues, commerce, 
and domestic industry. 

The President informs Congress, that 
the best understanding prevails between 
the States and Great Britain ; and that, by 
an amicable arrangement, the armed force 
on the lakes in Canada has been reduced 
to one or two véssels on each side, armed 
only with one gun. A proposition, the 
exact terms of which are not mentioned, 
had been made by the United States to 
Great Britain, for putting the commerce 
of both countries on a footing of equality, 
but which had been declined by the latter 
power. 

In regard to the contest between Spain 
and her colonies, the President expresses 
the firm determination of the Government 
to preserve a strict neutrality: but he re- 
cognizes the existence of these colonies as 
independent powers, saying, that he does 
not look upon the struggle as a common 
rebellion of subjects against their lawful 
rulers, and has therefore sent commission- 
ers to treat with them on various points ine 
teresting to the prosperity of the United 
States. 

The President next alludes to the inter- 
nal condition of the country, and congra, 
tulates Congress on the flourishing state of 
the revenue, in proof of which he proposes 
to repeal the taxes imposed during the war. 
‘* After satisfying (he says) the appropria- 
tions made by law for the support of the 
civil Government, and of the military and 
naval establishments, embracing suitable 
provisions for fortifications, and for the gra- 
dual increase of the navy, paying the interest 
of the public debt, extinguishing more than 
eighteen millions of the principal within 
the present year, it is estimated that a ba- 
lance of more than six millions of dollars 
will remain in the ° on the Ist of 
January next, applicable to the current ser- 
vice of the ensuing year.” 

Mr Monroe, in conclusion, alludes to the 


wregreps of civilization in the interior parts 
of the country, and exhibits an interesting 
view of the atrangements adopted for carry- 
ing on the great work of improvement and 

tivation over the remote deserts which 
lie between the territories of the United 
States and the Pacific Ocean. 


_ BRITISH AMERICA. 
Newfoundiand—-From this settlement 
we learn, that the fear of famine, as the 
| of the late dreadful 


| dons, is now no longer entertained, 
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population has been relieved by considerable 
emigrations to Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the United States ; the Governor has found 
employment for all able-bodied labourers, 
in felling wood forthe new erections; and the 
opulent inhabitants have, with praise-wor- 
thy alacrity, come forward to the reliet of 
their poorer neighbours. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 

The last advices from the River Plate 
mention, that a party of the troops of Ar- 
tigas had dispossessed the Portuguese of 
Matdonado ; and it was expected that they 
would soon also be driven from Monte 
Video. 

In Chili, General San Martin had raised 
his forces to nearly the number which he 
proposed, and the preparations for an ex- 
pedition against Lima were carried on with 
great activity. 

The insurrection in Mexico appears, for 
the present, to be crushed, since Mina, the 
active patriot gencral, has been taken pri- 
soner. He was attacked, on the 27th Oc- 
tober, in the pass of Venadito, where he 
had posted himself with 200 followers, half 
of whom were killed, and the rest made 
prisoners. The head of the insurgent, Mo- 
reno, was exultingly sent to Silao, along 


_ with the dispatch containing the intelli- 


gence, and barbarously exhibited to the 
mulutude. 


The independent cause in New Anda- 
lusia and Caraccas, it appears from the 
latest accounts, is completely triumphant. 
Morillo, after pillaging and flying from the 
city of Caraccas, had endeavoured in vain 
to find refuge in Laguira, which, as well as 
Cumana and Barcelona, remained in the 
hands of the Patriots. 

WEST INDIES. 

The Leeward Islands were visited by a 
most destructive hurricane on the 21st Oc- 
tober last. St Lucie suffered most severe- 
ly. The Governor-General Seymour was 
killed by the blowing down of the Govern- 
ment House, and many officers, servants, 
&e. shared his fate. Major Burdett, his 
lady, and their child, were also killed by 
the fall of their house, and almost every 
negro-house on the island, with all the 
plantations, were destroyed. Dominica 
and Martinique suffered in a similar de- 
gree. At the latter place a French frigate 
with troops foundered, and all on board 
perished. The hurricane was extensively 
felt also at Barbadoes and St Vincent’s, but 
it did not extend farther north than Guada- 
loupe. The loss of shipping has been im- 
mense ; all the vessels at these islands which 
escaped immediate destruction, being dri- 
ven out to sea, where it was feared many 
of them, who had not been heard of by the 
28th,must have been lost. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


DECEMBER. 

8.—The Duke of Wellington's Seat.— 
Every arrangement was completed on the 
hth, for the purchase of the Earl of Ri- 
vers’ Chateau and Domains at Strathficld- 
say, near Harford Bridge in Hampshire. 
The Duke of Wellington passed four hours 
in conversation with Lord Rivers, when his 
Grace was last in England, upon the sub- 
ject. It was agreed between them to ap- 
point two arbitrators to arrange matters ; 
they came to a decision in the preceding 
week, when the purchase money was a- 
greed upon to be L. 263,000. The timber 
on the estate is valued at L. 150,000. 

Fire-—On Sunday the 30th ult. in the 
morning, the flour and barley mills of Red- 
hall, near Edinburgh, were discovered to 
be on fire, but the flames had by that time 
made such jew, that all attempts to 
get them under were unavailing: the 
mills, the kiln, and the granarics, were 
burnt to the ground. A considerable quan- 
tity of grain, chiefly manufactured, was in 
the different premises, of which, it is sup- 
posed, not less than 300 bolls have been 
totally destroyed. 


The late Princess Charlotte.—A project 
has been set on foot, and a subscription 
is going rapidly on, limited to one guinea 
each subscriber, for the purpose of erect- 
ing, on some public spot, a monument or 
cenoteph, in memory of this much Jament- 
ed Princess. The Duchess of York has 
aeoret to be named as patroness of the 
plan. 

10 —The Bayonet.—The new bayonet 
excrcise has been for some time practising 
at Plymouth, by the 90th regiment, in 
George’s Square. By the new method, this 
formidable weapon is made to act with more 
deadly effect, and the positions are extreme- 
ly interesting. Major Torrens, of the ma- 
rines, 18 instructing the corps, which has 
already made considerable progress. Seve- 


ral of the men exercised betore the Duke of 
Gloucester, a few weeks since. 


Rheimish Testament.—At a meeting of 
the Catholic Board in Dublin, on Thursday 
the 4th current, Mr O’Connor moved that 


® committee should be appointed to prepare 
a denunciation of the to 
the Bible, which notes, he said, tended to 
prejudice the minds of the people of Eng- 
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land against the Catholic emancipation. He 
declared, that although he was a Catholic 
from principle, he would not remain one an 
hour longer, if he thought it essential to the 
fession of that faith to believe that it was 
ca jawful to murder Protestants, or that faith 
might be innocently broken with heretics. 
However, at the suggestion of several gen- 
¥ tlemen, Mr O’Connor consented to with- 
draw his motion, and it was agreed that e 
general exposition of the religious and po- 
litical principles of the Irish Catholics should 
a be drawn up, in the form of an address or 
appeal to the Protestants of Great Britain. 

Bassorah Goats.—About a year ago, Mr 
Lee, of Lincoln, received from his son, in 
India, a pair of those beautiful animals the 
Bussarah or Bassorah goats, of whose hair 
are manufactured the Cashmere shawls. Dur- 
ing the last week the female has brought 
forth two fine kids; and, from the success 
with which a former increase was attended, 
there is hope of inuring these delicate qua- 
drupeds to the climate, which is very desi- 
rable, as their milk is considered a specific 
in cases of consumption. 

Cily of Aberdeen.—-A report has just 
been published by the trustees for the cre- 
ditors of the town of Aberdeen, which states, 
that the property under the management of 
the trustees will afford a yearly revenue, 
sufficient, not only to pay Imterest at five 
per cent. on every debt, but also to leave a 
considerable surplus. It states, that the 
Sa whole debts amount to £230,000, the in- 
3 terest of which, at five per cent. is £11,500 ; 
, whereas the present revenue, feu-duties, &c. 
amount to £12,547, 8s. 8d. leaving a sur- 
plus of £1047, &s. 8d. besides the value of 
the multures of the town’s mills, and other 
subjects. In estimating the value oi this 
property, the trustees did not take the 
amount that it would produce, ** if feued 
or sold off in small portions, in the course 
of a great many years, but such as it may 
yield, with a prospect of advantage to the 
purchasers, if brought into the market at 
the present moment ;” and therefore the 
te is estimated much below its real 
value. 

1i.—Port of Glasgow.—It is worthy of 
remark, that, during last month, and up to 
Monday, no fewer than 271 vessels arrived 
at the Broomielaw, Glasgow, whose register 
tonnage amounts nearly to 16,000 tons; 
® great part of them lately having been 
square-rigged vessels of from 70 to 160 tons 


register. 
- Highland Navigation.—The facility and 


safety with which vessels can now 
through the Crinan Canal, since the lock- 
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vigable, a regular communication may be 
established through both canals, by means 
of steam-packets or otherwise, so as to af- 
ford a cheap and expeditious conveyance to 
the most remote parts of the Highlands. 

The late Mr Mcikle.—A tomb-stone has 
lately been erected in the church-yard of 
Prestonkirk, East Lothian, upon which the 
following lines are inscribed :—‘* Beneath 
this stone are deposited the mortal remains 
of the late Andrew Meikle, civil engineer 
at Houston Mill, who died in the year 1811, 
aged 92 years. Desconded from a race of 
ingenious mechanics, to whom the country 
for ages. had been greatly indebted; he 
steadily followed the example of his ances- 
tors, and, by inventing and bringing to per- 
fection a machine, for separating corn from 
straw, (constructed upon the principles of 
velocity, and furnished with fixed beaters 
or skutchers,) rendered to the agriculturists 
of Britain, and of other nations, a more be- 
neficial service than any hitherto recorded 
in the annals of ancient or modern science.” 

16.—Crim. Con.—The first action for 
criminal conversation ever tried before the 
Jury Court in Scotland, was heard in Edin- 
burgh yesterday. The plaintiff, Kirk, who 
sued in forma pauperis, was a private sol- 
dier in the royal artillery ; and the defend- 
ant a writer in Edinburgh. The jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff—-Da- 
mages, £30. 

London Bill of Mortality —A 
bill of all the Christenings and Burials from 
Dee. 10, 1816, to Dee. 16, 1817 -— 

Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 1044—Buried, 1085. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 5429——Buried, 3939. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 12,716—Buried, 10,108. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, 4910—Bu- 
ried, 4836. 

Christened.—Males, 12,624; Females, 
11,505. In all, 24,129. 

Buried.— Males, 10,033; Females, 9939. 
In all, 19,968. 

The Discases and Casualties this Year. 
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VETETOWN TUMOUTL i i room for the exposure of a 
Water in the of larger articles, is labelled thus : 
Lunatic 00 Worms on the south side, pigeons, vegetables, fruit, 
euiaedion sae Broken Limbs...... 6 salt beef, pork, salt herrings, and other salt 
Palpitation of the Bruised we fish; east side, birds, dogs, swine and 
162 | Choaked 2 north side, dry goods, baskets, gingerbread, 
Purples 4 Drinking 20.—-On Wednesday, during a strong 
Pound dead... 29 gale at Glasgow, a house three stories high, 
Rheumatism ...... 11 not finished, was blown down the 
5 Erightened ........- ight : fortunately no person was hurt. 
Scurvy | Killed by Falls, and ; y no pe = 
| Shocking Accident The following me- 
Sere  Jancholy circumstance occurred at Airdroch, 
35 3 between Thornhill and Sanquhar, Thurs- 
St Anthony's Fire Pois MOD cecceeessene : day last :—James Roan, a man about 60 
Stoppage the Sealed years of age, was attacked by a bull in the 
St Vitus’s Dance... 1 | Starved ....0..e0000++ 8 ost ferocious manner. There being no 
SUCtUre 1 11 person at hand to render assistance, the 
cee Suffocated _— poor man, after being down, was 
Thrush 00008 lil Total casualties 567 trampled on with such violence by the 
f have dicd furiated beast, that his mbs were actually 
Under two ma ~~ severed both from the sternum and the 
Between two and five ......s:0008 1.12019 spine ! in consequence of which he expired 
and tom .. 929 on Saturday, in great agony. 
Tew 706 Russian Missions.—The Rev. W. Glen, 
Twenty and thirty......c.ccsscssssesseees 1361 late minister of the Burgher congregation 
Thirty and forty ....... ieepensiactileil 1795 at Annan, who some time ago left this 
Forty and fifty .........  COUNtry as a missionary to Astrachan, in 
Fifty and sixty ....... yoresoee sbosnsseneet 1788 Russia, accompanied by his family, arrived 
Sixty and seventy ........... vesessecsaeee L614 @t that place on the 4th October last, after 
Seventy and eighty ............000068 ...1224 @ passage from St Petersburgh, down the 
Righty and ninety........... ibiiltiniinel 683 Wolga, of 65 days, in good health. It may 
Ninety and a hundred ..........:000008 156 be gratifying to the numerous friends and 
A hundred..........4++ DaaSeseduabilenseibith acquaintance of that gentleman to be in- 
A hundred and five .........ss0000 vss. 2 formed, that a letter has been received from 
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18—Curious Sale.—-A gentleman in 
Norfolk, possessed of property to the value 
of £5000 per annum, lately sold the rever- 
sion of his whole estate to another gentle- 
man and his heirs, at the expiration of 360 
years, for five guineas. However whimsi- 
cal this purchase may seem, our readers 
will find, that the compound principal and 
interest of five guineas, for 360 years, will 


amount to £1,310,720! 


A Litter of Lions.—The great lioness at 
Exeter Change, London, on Friday the 
12th, brought forth three remarkably fine 
cubs, two males and a female, being the 
second time this year; and, contrary to ex- 
age she suckles them herself. The 

t litter were obliged to be suckled by a 
spaniel bitch. 

Glasgow.~Y esterday the new markets in 
Candleriggs Street, denominated the bazar, 
were opened, and numerously attended. 
The plan of the buildings is neat, and the 
accommodations are extensive. Besides 
thirty-six shops, a number of which are al- 
ready occupied, in which provisions, &c. of 
almost every description, are retailed, there 
ia sufficient or the country people to 
sell their poultry, butter, eggs, &c. under 
covered fitted up with tables and 
seats, The area round the bazar, contain. 


him by a person in Annan, dated 14th Oc- 
tober, stating that he had a more pleasant 
passage than he could have expected, and 
on his arrival had found provisions of all 
kinds plentiful and cheap, with every other 
convenience he could possibly desire. 
22.—Altempt to Ravish.—In the High 
Court of Justiciary this morning, William 
M‘ Ward, alias Ward, was brought to trial, 
accused of the crime of rape, or assault with 
intent to commit a rape, on the body of 
Agnes, daughter of John M‘Callum, sub- 
’ tenant in Arnmannel, Stirlingshire. The 
jury found the prisoner guilty of the assault 
with intention of committing a rape, but 
found the rape not proven; and the Court 
sentenced him to 14 years rtation. 
Fire.—On Saturday evening, a fire broke 
out in the lower flat of a house in the West 
Bow, Edinburgh, which was not extin- 
guished until two floors were consumed, by 
which ten poor families lost all they had in 
the world. About thirty other families re- 
siding in the upper part of the house, had 
much of their furniture damaged in remov- 
ing it from the scene of danger. A liberal 
subscription has been made for the suf- 
ferers. 
ths end to 
18 two ing days, Mr Hone, ‘ 
a bookseller in London, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, on three separate * 
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ex-officio informations, for publishi - 
tain parodies on the Church of England's 
Catechism, the Litany, and the Czeed of St 
Athanasius. The defendant pleaded his 
own cause with great ability and perseve- 
rance, speaking the first day for four hours, 
and on each of the two latter days between 
seven and eight hours. He rested his de- 
fence chiefly on the ground, that the au- 
thors of innumerable parodies of a similar 
nature, written by statesmen, clergymen, 
and lawyers, some of whom were still alive, 
had not been prosecuted. His parodies, he 
contended, were merely political squibs, 
and were never intended, nor were they cal- 
culated, to bring religion into contempt; 
but as they tended to expose the measures 
of Government, his Majesty’s Ministers 
wished to bring down their vengeance upon 
him ; from which he hoped the jury would 
shield him by a verdict of acquittal. The 
jury in each case found Mr Hone not guil- 
ty. A subscription has been opened in 
London, to indemnify Hone for the losses 
he may have sustained from these trials. 

27.-- London Gourmands.—-It is computed 
that upwards of 60 cwt. of turkeys were 
consigned to London during this week from 
Norfolk and Sussex; more than 39 cwt. 
having been entered at the book-keepers’ 
oftices at Norwich, previous to Wednesday 
evening. 

Melancholy Shipwrecks.—-This month 
has presented a melancholy detail of loss of 
shipping on the coasts of Britain and France, 
almost without parallel. In particular, we 
may mention the loss of the Indian tran- 
sport, with 193 persons on board, off 
Ushant, on the 8th or 9th of the month. 
She was bound from Plymouth to the Spa- 
nish main, with adventurers to join the pa- 
triot cause ; and every one of them, as well 
as the crew, and several women and chil- 
dren, perished. His Majesty’s sloop of war 
Martin, was lost near Kilrush, on the 7th, 
and a number of the crew were drowned. 
On the 14th, the inhabitants of Montrose 
beheld the melancholy spectacle of a packet, 
the Forth, from Aberdeen to Leith, dashed 
to pieces at their harbour mouth, and the 
crew and passengers, 21 in number, perish, 
without the peng! of affording them 
Succour. And on the 19th, the brig Glean- 
er, of Aberdeen, while attempting to take 
that harbour, was swallowed up, in view of 
innumerable tors on the pier. ‘Lhe 
gales were still more destructive to the 
north of Aberdeen, and among the Orkney 
Islands, where many wrecks have come on 
shore, and almost in every case with the 
loss of all on board. 

JANUARY, 1818. 

1.—The “ fortunate youth” has now been 
proved a complete impostor. A long ac- 
count has been published in a London pa- 


per of his monstrous delusions, by which he . 
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had persuaded man s that some old 
gentleman had left him £700,000 a-year, 


in various countries. It is said he is now 
in France.—(See page 182, last Volume.) 

Remarkable Longevity.—There are now 
living in Dunfries, in the Friar’s Vennel, 
and within a few yards of each other, seven 
persons, whose united ages make the asto- 
nishing number of 601 years. 

Port of Leith.—By a comparative state- 
ment just published, it appears, that the 
number of ships entered inwards from 
abroad at the port of Leith in 1817, ex- 
ceeds that of 1816, by 310 vessels ; and the 
number cleared outwards in the same pe- 
riod, exceeds that of 1816, by 197. In the 
coasting trade, the excess of vessels inwards 
is 304, and outwards, 423. The number 
of vessels at present belonging to the port 
is 197; their tonnage, 24,15! tons. 

2.—Dense Fog.—On W ednesday the 31st 
ult. a fog of uncommon denseness and du- 
ration enveloped London. Upon an ave- 
rage, ten feet was the distance at which ob- 
jects became invisible out of doors. Within 
them, it was impossible to read without a 
candle. 

5.—Successful Navigation.—The Union, 
of Arbroath, Captain Caithness, arrived at 
Leith on the 3d inst. with a general cargo, 
from Rotterdam. This vessel has, since 
the 21st February last, performed six fo- 
reign voyages, namely, from Arbroath to 
Riga, and back ; thence to St Petersburgh, 
and back; and then to Liebau, and back; 
and, since her return from the last Baltic 
voyage, she has been thrice from Great Bri- 
tain to Rotterdam, and back, with cargoes 
out and home. 

The brigantine Antelope, Captain Nicol, 
arrived at Dundee last week, with a cargo 
of wheat from Dantzic, having performed 
the voyage out and home in thirty-four 
days. During the past season, this vessel 
has been five times up the Baltic from Dun- 
dee; the first one to Liebau, the second and 
third to Riga, and the fourth and fifth to 
Dantzic. In the course of that period, a 
number of vessels have made four voyages, 
which is considered very good; but the 
Antelope, we believe, is the first instance of 
any vessel from Scotland or England mak- 
ing five voyages to the Baltic in one season. 

Extraordinary Fast Sailting.—The On- 
tario, Captain Goold, which sailed from 
Dublin on the 28th of September, arrived 
in New York in 31 days. This ship has 
made four trips across the Atlantic this 
year—twice from New York to Dublin, 
and twice from Dublin to New York ; and 
during the four voyages, was altogether 
only 109 days at sea. 

8.—The Lunatic Asylum for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, was opened last week, 
having received 150 patients. It cost up-- 
wards of £40,000. 

Scottish Burgh Reform.—Several of the» 
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incorporations of Glasgow have had meet- 
ings, and passed resolutions, expressive of 
their determination to employ every legal 
jneans to obtain a new set for the burgh. 
The inhabitants of Lanark, and of the 
burgh of Inverury, are now also at issue 
with their magistrates on the subject. The 
contest between the corporations and ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh, still remains unde- 
cided ; but on the 16th ult. the other pub- 
lic bodies were joined by the guildry, whe 


held a meeting in Freemasons’ hall, about 
400 in number, and passed resolutions to 
support their fellow-citizens in procuring 
the desired reform ; and also to use every 
means in their power to regain the manage- 
ment of their own funds out of the hands of 
the magistrates. 

The magistrates of Dingwall have ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the inhabitants, in 
applying for a charge in the set of the 
burgh. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 57th Year of the Reign of George III. or in the Fifth Session of the 
Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Carp. XCI. To enable Justices to settle 
the Fees to be taken by the Clerks of the 
Peace of the respective Counties and other 
Divisions of England and Wales.—July 
10. 

Justices at the annual, general, and quar- 
ter sessions, to settle a table of fees to be 
taken by the clerks of the peace, who shall 
not demand more, on penalty of L. 5 for 

offence. Printed or written copies of 
such tables to be hung up in some conspi- 
evous place where the sessions shall be 
held ; and a penalty of L.5 upon clerks 
neglecting so to do. All suits by virtue of 
this act to be brought within three months 
after the offence committed. 

Cap. To regulate the Administra- 
tion of Oaths in certain cases to Officers in 
his Majesty's Land and Sea Forces. —July 
10. 

This act enables the secretaries of state, 
or other persons lawfully authorized, to de- 
liver commissions or warrants to officers 
both naval and military, without requiring 
them previously to take certain oaths, and 
subscribe certain declarations, enjoined by 
former acts, which practice has been long 
disused in the army ; but this act does not 
extend to the oaths to be taken by officers 
after receiving their commissions. 

Cap. XCIIL. To regulate the Costs of 
Distresses levied for Payment of Small 
Rents.—July 10. 

No person making any distress for rent, 
where the sum due shall not exceed L. 20, 
shall take other charges than mentioned in 
the schedule annexed, nor charge for any 
uct not done. The remedy is by complaint 
before a justice, who may adjudge treble 
the amount unlawfully taken, with costs. 
Brokers, auctioneers, Ac. are to give copies 
of their charges to the persons distrained.— 
The only charges allowed by the schedule 
are,—Levying Distress, 3s.——-Man in Pos- 
Session per day, 2s. 


whether by one broker or more, 6d. in the 
pound on the value of the goods.—Cata- 
logues, sale and commission, and delivery 
of goods, 1s. in the pound on the net pro- 
duce of the sale. A printed copy of the 
act is required to be hung up in every ses- 
sions’ room in England and Wales. Party 
aggrieved to apply to a justice, who may 
adjudge treble the amount unlawfully ta- 
ken, to be paid with costs, which may be 
levied by distress. No judgment to be 
given against any landlord unless he per- 
sonally levies the distress. Brokers to give 
a of their charges to persons distrain- 
ed. 
Cap. XCIV. To amend an™ Act of the 

last Session of Parliament for the more 

casy assessing of County Rates.—July 10. 

Rate to be raised notwithstanding appeals 
until determination of justices. In case 
justices order rate to be set aside or lower- 
ed, the money paid subsequent to the ap- 
peal to be returned out of the county rate. 
Fourteen days notice of intention to appeal 
to be given in writing. Expences of ap- 
peal to be paid in such proportions as the 
justices shall award. 

Cap. XCV. Toexempt the Territories 
within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter from certain of the Navi- 
gation Laws.—July 10. 

Cap. XCVI. kor suspending, until the 
lst day of August 1820, the Duties on 
Coals and Culm removed coastwise within 
the Principality of Wales, and granting 
other Duties in leu thereof.—July 10. 

Cap. XCVIL. For ratifying Articles of 
Agreement entered into by Viscount Gage 
and the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
and Land Revenues ; and 
or ter Management and Improve- 
pond Land Revenues of the Crown 

act ratifies the purchase of the 
High Meadow estate, the property of Vis- 
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count Gage, in the counties of Gloucester 
and Monmouth, for the sum of L. 155,863, 
and the commissioners of woods are em- 
powered to sell other possessions of the 
crown to raise the purchase money.. They 
ure also empowered to purchase, on behalf 
of the crown, other lands lying adjacent to 
the royal forest, and to sell parts of the 
crown lands to provide the purchase mo- 
ney, ‘he old Palace, and other buildings 
belonging to it at N ewmarket, to be sold. 
The com missioners of the New Street Act 
enabled to make leases in exchange for 
other leasehold property, and their powers 
extended to the west side of the Haymar- 
ket, and between the Haymarket and the 
east side of the New Street. Market Row 
South to be shut up. Small rents belong- 
ing to the late W. H. White in various 
counties to be vested in the Commissioners 
in trust, to be sold for the payment of a 
debt of 1..41,000, due from him to the 
Crown. 

Cap. XCVIII. For ratifying the pur- 
chase of the Impropriate Rectory of St Ma- 
ry-le-bone, in the County of Middlesex.— 
July lo. 

The right of nomination to this rectory, 
together with the patronage of Portman, 
Bentinck, Quebec, and St John, Portland, 
Oxford, Welbeck, Margaret and Bruns- 
wick chapels, authorized by this act to be 
purchased of the Duke of Portland for the 
Crown, for the sum of L. 40,000. In case 
the curacy of the parish shall become va- 
cant, no permanent nomination to be made 
without the consent of Parliament. 

Cap. XCIX. To consolidate and amend 
the Laws relating to Spiritual Persons 
holding Farms ; and for enforcing the Re- 
sidence of Spiritual Persons on their Bene- 
Jices ; and for the Support and Mainten- 
ance of Stipendiary Curates in England.— 
July 10. 

Cap. C. Torenew the Powers of ex- 
onerating Small Livings and Charitable 
Institutions from the Land Tax, and for 
making further Provision for the Redemp- 
tion of the Land Tax.—July 10. 

Commissioners under the Great Seal 
may exonerate small livings and charitable 
institutions not exceeding L. 150 a year 
from land tax, without payment of any con- 
sideration. After the passing of this Act, 
and before June 24, 1818, the considera- 
tion for redeeming the land tax on mes- 
suages and premises not exceeding one 
fourth of an acre, to be calculated at 
eighteen times the annual amount, to be 
— in one sum, in three months from the 

of the contract. 

Cap. Cl. To continue an Act intituled, 
An Act further to extend and render more 
<ffectual certain Provisions of an Act pas- 
sed in the Twelfth Year of the Reign 
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his late Majesty King George I., intituled, 
* An Act to prevent frivolous and vexatious 
Arrests,” and of an Act passed in the Fifth 
Year of his Majesty King George II. to 
explain, amend, and render more effectual 
the said former Act ; and of Two Acts pas- 
sed in the 19th and 43d years of the reign 
of his present Majesty, extending the Pro- 
visions of the said former Acts.—July 11. 

Cap. Cil. To defray the Charge of the 
Pay, Clothing, and contingent Expenses of 
the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain 
and of the Miners of Cornwalland Deven ; 
and for granting Allowances in certain 
Cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Quarter-masters, Surgeons’ Mates, and 
Serjeant Majors of Militia, until the 25th 
day of March 1818.—July 11. 

Cap. CII. For defraying, until the 
25th day of June 1818, the Charge of the 
Pay and Clothing of the Militia of Ire- 
land ; and for making Allowances in cer- 
tain cases to Subaltern Officers of the said 
Militia during Peace—July 11. 

Cap. CIV. To reduce the Number of 
Serjeants, Corporals, and Drummers, in 
the Militia of Ircland, whilst disembodied. 
—July 11. 

Cap. CV. To*encourage the Establish- 
ment of Banks for Savings in Ireland.— 
July ll. 

Cap. CVI. To provide for the Estab- 
lishment of Asylums for the Lunatic Poor 
in Ireland.—July 11. 

The lord lieutensnt may direct any num- 
ber of asylums for the lunatic poor to be 
erected ; each asylum to contain not less 
than 100 nor more than 150 patients.— 
Money to be advanced for the purpose out 
of the Consolidated Fund. 

Cap. CVI. 70 provide for the more de- 
liberate Investigation of Presentments to be 
made by Grand Juries for Roads and Pub- 
lic Works in Ireland, and for accounting 
Sor Money raised by such Presentments.— 
July 1. 

Cap. CVU. For the Regulation of lke 
vying Tolls at Fairs, Markets, and Ports, 
in Ireland.—July 11. 

Cap. CIX. To abolish the Subsidy 
and Alnage of the Old and New Dras 
peries, and of all Wooilen Manufactures, 
in Ireland; and to authorize the Payment 
out of the Consolidated Fund of an 
Annual Sum to John Lord de Blaquiere, 
during the Continuance of his Interest 
in the Office of Alnager—July 11. 

Cap. CX. To make further Regu- 
lations for the beiter collecting and 
secu the Duties upon Spirits distil. 
led in Ireland.—July 11. 

Cap. CXI. To until the, 
10th day of October 1819, a Part of the: 
on Swecets or Made 
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Register. —Patents.—Appointments, Sc. 


LJan. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JAMES MASON CHAMPNESS, whitesmith, 
and HENRY BINKS, clock and watchmaker, 
bothof Cheshunt Street, Hertfordshire, for certain 
improvements on axletrees of carriages of various 
descriptions. August 28, 1817. 

JOSEPH MANTON, of Davies Street, Berke- 
ley Square, in the parish of St George's, Hanover 
Square, Middlesex, mmaker, for certain im- 

rovements in locks for fire-arms. September 26. 

JOHN DALE, of White Lion Strect, Penton- 
ville, Middlesex, millwright, for the application 
of a certain material, hitherto unused for that pur- 
pose, to the making of rollers or cylinders of va- 
rious descriptions. October 5. 3 

WILLIAM HARRY, of Morriston, near Swan- 
sea, Glamorganshire, smelter of copper ores, for 
an improvement or improvements in the building, 
constructing, or erecting the roofs or upper parts 
of furnaces used for the smelting of copper and 
other ores, or any of their metals, or for any 
other purposes requiring strong fires. October 3. 

JOHN OLDHAM, of South Cumberland 
Street, Dublin, Esq. for an improvement or 1m- 
provements in the mode of propelling ships and 
vessels on seas, rivers, and canals, by the agency 
of steam. October 10. 

ROBERT DICKINSON, of Great Queen 
Street, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, Middlesex, Esq. for 
an improvement or improvements im the sea bea- 
cons and their moorin November 1. 

FREDERICK DIZI, of Crab Tree Street, Ful- 
ham, Middlesex, for certain improvements on 
harps. November 1. 

FRANCIS MARCELLIN MOLLE, of Buck- 
lersbury, London, merchant, for certain improve- 
ments in propelling boats and other vessels. 


Communicated to him by a foreigner residing a- 
broad. November 1. 

HENR¥ MEADE OGLE, of Turnham Green, 
Middlesex, Esq. for improvements in and on tea 
and coffee-pots, or biggings. November 1. 

GEORGF CLYMER, late of Pennsylvania, but 
now of Cornhill, Londen, mechanic, for certain 
improvements in writing presses. November 1. 

HOMAS CURSON HANSARD, of Peter- 
borough Court, Fleet Street, London, printer, for 
certain improvements on, and additions to, print- 
ing presses, and also in the processes of printing. 
November 1. 

DANIEL TOWERS SHEARS, of Fleet 
Market, London, coppersmith, for a machine for 
the cooling of liquids, and which may be applied 
to the condensation of vapour, and may be of 
great utility in the condensing of spirits in the pro- 
cess of distillation and cooling worts, beer, and 
other liquids. November 1. 

SAMUEL HALL, of Basford, Nottingham- 
shire, cotton-spinner, for a certain method of im- * 
proving thread or yarn as usually manufactured, 
of every description, whether fabricated from flax, 
cotton, wool, silk, or any other vegetable, ani- 
wal, or other substance whatsoever. November 


SAMUEL HALL, of Basford, Nottingham- 
shire, cotton-spinner, for a certain method of im- 
—- every kind of lace or net, or any descrip. 
tion of manufactured goods, whose fabric is com- 
posed of holes or interstices, made from thread or 
yarn, as a manufactured, of every descrip. 
tion, whether fabricated from fiax, cotton, wool, 
silk, or any other vegetable, animal, or other sub- 
stance whatsoever. November 3, 


I. CIVIL. 


Dee. 2.—Elias Catheart, Esq. to be first Presi- 
dent of the Speculative Society, Edinburgh. 

%.—His Grace the Duke of Buecleugh and 
Qucensberry, to be President of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society. 

15.—John Leach, Esq. now Sir John Leach, to 
be Vice-t hancellor. 

—Sir T. Plumer, to be Master of the Rolls. 

7.—Robert Jameson, Esq. to be President of 

the Wernerian Natural History Soeiety of Edin- 
burgh. 

20.—Robert Melvil, Esq. to be Consul for the 
sorts of Amsterdam, the Helder, Vlieland, the 

exel, Terchelling, and Harlingen. 

29.—Dr Gillies, and Dr William Beatty, to be 
two of the Prince Regent’s Physicians Extraordi- 
nary for Scotland. 

~George Beil, Esq. to be in Ordinary 
to the Prince Regent for Seotland. 

—James Sholto Douglas to be British Consul- 
General in the Empire of Morocco. 

30.—Sir William Kuighton, Bart. to be Auditor 
of the duchy of Cornwall, and Secretary and Keep- 
er of the Prince of Wales's Privy Seal and Council 
Seal. 

ISi&, Jan. 6.—George Maule, Esq. to be Soli- 
citor to the Treasury,——and 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Charles Bourchier, Esq. to be Assistant-Solici- 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Dee. 6.—Rev. W. Williams, to Rectory of 
Rouseclench, Worcestershire. 

—Rev. T. Faweett, to the Rectory of Norton 
Davis, Northamptonshire. 

10.—Mr Andrew Kennedy, to be Minister of the 
Associate Burgher Congregation, Keith. 

— Mr George Hill, to the Associate Congregation 
of Shottsburn, 

15.—Rev. T. Blackburn, to the Reetory of 
Croften, near Wakefield. 

24.—Rev. Thomas Hill, to the Asseciate Con 
gregation of Gieniuce. 

Jan. 5.—Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, to the Rec- 
tory of Duncote, Berks. 

—Rev. Edward Offspring Holwell, to the Rec- 
tory of Plymptree, Devon. 

—Rev. G. Bonson, to the Living of East Bark- 
with, Lincolnshire, 

—Rev. John Brocklebank, to the Vicarage 
of Melbourn, with the Rectory of Taversham, 
Cambridges! Talbot 

—Rev. Thomas ,» to the Rectory of Trose 
ton, Suffolk. 


quently 7 or 8, and once 17 degrees 


the 19th it rained and snowed f uently ; 
very little either snow or rain. The 


the manth, though apparently witho 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


THE winter may be said to have set in 
ment of this month a reduction of temperature took place, the thermometer si 
below the freezing point, and the ay 


with December. At the very commence- 
ing fre- 
erage of the 


month may be reckoned low. Up to the 12th the weather was dry; from the 13th to 
and from that period til 

Barometer fluctuated greatly about the middle of 

ut a at the place of observation. 


the end, there was 
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@ 1818.4 Register.—Meteorological Report. 89 
Pec Probably it was affected by the storms and hurricanes that prevailed in distant place:+ 
iz The average height of the barometer for the month is very low. The hygrometer was 
also low, but pretty steady, ranging generally from 3 to 7. The mean state of the at- 
mosphere, with regard to dryness, was 0.00128 grains of moisture to the cubic inch. 
The following is the average for the whole of 1817. 
Thermometer, 4 daily observations, 45.750 


; Barometer, 2 ditto, ditto, 29.643 
va Hygrometer, 2ditto, ditto, 13.000 
a Rain in inches and decimals, 28.506 
Evaporation in ditto, 20.991 
; Mean state of dryness, 0.0017 grains of moisture to the cubic inch. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


DECEMBER 1817. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . ° 59.115 | Greatest heat, 5th, ‘ . ° 48.000 
+ & cold, 29.855 | Greatest cold, 22d, ‘ 15.000 
+ temperature, 10 A. M. 54.859 | Highest 10 A. M. Sth, ° 7.500 
- « Ofdaily extremes, . . 454.484]! Highest 10 P. M. 4th, 
« « M. and 10 P. M. 54.115 | Lowest ditto, 22d, 15.000 
«+ 4 daily observations, 54.298 
BAROMETER. Inches. 
BAROMETER. Inches. | pighest 10 A.M.25th, . 29.956 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 40) . 29.595 | Lowest ditto, 18th, 28.295 
« « 10P. M, (temp. of mer. 40) 29.591 | Highest 10 P.M. 25th, 29.925 
« + oth (temp. of mer. 40) 29.592 | Lowest ditto, 18th, 28.320 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A. M. 6.451 | Highest 10 A. M. 3d, 14.000 
a’ both, . 5,580 Highest 10 P. M. 28th, 12.000 
Rain in Inches, ° 2.409 | Lowest ditto; 16th, 
Evaporation inditto, . . . 0.602 | Greatest rain in 24 hours, 135th, 0.500 
Fair days 18; rainy days 13, 51 } Least ditto, 5th, 0.027 
Za Wind from W. of meridian, including N. . 25 | Greatest mean daily evap. 6th to 10th, 0.035 
\ from E, side of meridian, including S. 6 | Least ditto, 16th to 21st, 0,008 


General character of the month : cold and frosty, with sudden changes, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’clock 
in the evening. 


Ther. | Baro.| |wind.| Remarks. Ther|Baro. | Remarks. 
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Register-—Commercial Report. 


[ Jan, 
| COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Coron1aL Propuce.—Sugars.—Since our last report, the market has been lively, 
and prices of Muscovadoes have risen 3s. to 5s. per cwt. Refined have also advanced 2s, 
to 4s. In foreign sugars little doing, and prices unvaried. The import duty on Mus- 
covado will from this date be 3s. in place of 27s. per cwt. The aggregate average price 
for the four months preceding Sth instant, was 50s. 84d. exclusive of duty. The impor- 
tation of sugars in 1817, is about 10,000 casks less than the preceding year; but the 
stock in London is about 3000 casks more. Cvyjfvc.—The imports in 1817 are nearly 
the same as in the year preceding ; but the stocks are considerably decreased. The de- 
mand this week has greatly increased ; St Domingo is quoted at 97s. and 98s. one report 
states 100s. ; but it is believed the latter is premature. All other kinds are in great re- 
quest ; and an advance of fully 2s. has taken place on every description of Jamaicg. 
{ Cotton.—The imports of cotton into London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, in 1817, were 
476,354 bags ; in 1816, 370,803 bags. Prices are a little higher; Pernambucos, 2s. 
to 2s. 14d. ; Maranhams, 2s. to 2s. O}d.; Demeraras, 2s. to 2s. 1d. ; Surats, 14{d. 
to lid. =Ruvm.—The prices have experienced a considerable decline, without facilitating 
sales, the opinion of its being admitted into France being now completely abandoned. 
Few transactions of any consequence have taken place. 7'obacco.—Little business deing, 
and prices without variation. Oil.—In Greenland oil there is little alteration. Sperm 
is expected to advance, as there is not above a month’s supply in the market. 

Eurorran Propuce.—Hemp, Fiax, and Tallow.—Hemp is in brisk demand, and 
has risen considerably in price. Flax is also in request. The demand for tallow has 
given way, and prices are Is. to 2s. lower. Brandy and Hollands.—Both are again in 
limited demand, and prices have given way. 

British Manufactures. —We have again pleasure in noticing the continuing improve- 
ment in trade, which the approach of spring is expected greatly to accelerate. The free 
trade to India promises to be very advantageous to the manufactures of Glasgow, Ac. ; 
from whence sewed muslins, and richly embroidered silk shawls, to rival those of Cash- 
mere, are sent out to the Company's possessions: and the excellence of the British ma- 
chinery bids fair to enable our manufacturers to outdo the natives in every branch of the 
cotton trade, Considerable quantities of pullicates, and other goods, are now exported 
from Glasgow to the Black States in St Domingo. Some descriptions of Glasgow ma- 
nufactures are now selling 30 per cent. above what they were bringing five months 
since.— Jan. 9. 

Course of Exchange, London, Jan. 9.—Amsterdam, 37:6 B.2U. Ditto at sight, 
37:0. Rotterdam, 11:11:21. Antwerp, 11:12 Ex. M. Agio of the Bank on Hol- 
Jand, 2. Wamburgh, $4:6:2)U. Alwna, 34:7:24 U. Paris, three days sight, 
24:40 U.  Bourdeaux, 24: 60. Frankfort on the Maine, 145 Ex.M. Madrid, 

38} effective. Cadiz, 58 effective. Gibraltar, 33. Leghorn, 495. Lisbon, 59. Riv 
Janeiro, 63. Dublin, 6 per cent. Cork, 8}. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—-Portugal gold, in coin, £4: 0:6, Foreign gold, 


im bars, 44:0:6. New doubloons, £4. New dollars, £0: 5:34. Silver, in bars, 
standard, L.0: 5: 3). 


Preminms of Insurance at Lioyd’s—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. to 25s. . Cork, or Dub» 


lin, hs. to 30s. Belfast, 25s. to 30s. Hamburgh, 3 gs. to 5 gs. Madeira, 20s. to 25s. 
Jamaica, 40s. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from Dee. 5, 1817, to Jan. 9, 1818. 


| Dec. 5. | Dec. 12. | Dec. 19. | Dec. 29.) Jan. 2. | Jan. 9. 
Bank stock, 201 203 2044 —. 290 
3 per cent. reduced, 82) 82 803 él 
3 per cent. consols, — 82 — 
4 per cent. consols, 993 993 98) 984 
5 per cent. navy ann..j —— — 
India stock, ol 247 
bonds, ~~| Mipr. |100102pr.)  99pr. | 98 99pr. | 98 99pr. 104pr 
Exchequer bills, 2d...) 17 lépr. | 19 20pr. | 19 20pr. | 15 oer, 19 17pr. | 20 opr. 
a} 17 2ipr. | 20 25pr. | 19 24pr. | 13 17pr. | 17 22pr. | 24 2Bpr. 
Consols for acct. 8&3 
new 6 p. cent. 1033 
French 5 per cents. ..| 63fr. O3fr. | dc. | 64fr. 
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1818.7] Register.—Commercial Report. $1 
PRICES CURRENT.—Jan. 10. 


Sucar, Muse. LEITH. GuLascow. | LIVERPOOL. | per | 
B. P. Dry Brown, .. - @ @ 75 | 70 @ 77 |cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 82 86 | 76 87 | 78 91 
Fine and very fine, . . 88 92 | 88 90 | 92 95 
Refined, Double Loaves, . {150 155 | — sabi 
Powder ditto, . . 124 128 | — — wat 
Single ditto, . . . 118 124 118 126 
Small Lumps, . . 118 |110 112 128 
Large ditto, . . 114 {105 108 {112 20 
Crushed Lumps, . . . | 65 68 | — — | 66 68 
Motasses, British, . . . . | 38 — | 36 37 | 380 386 
CoFFFE, Jamuica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 82 92 | 80 92 | 86 a6 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 93 100 | 93 100 | 97 193 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. . —|— 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. —|— 
St Domingo, . «© « « «© « — — | 86 90 | 93 97 
PimENTO (in Bond), . . 9 9 Oo 9 Ib. 
Spirits, Jamaica Rum, 16 0. P. | 3s 8d 3s 10d] 35 10 480) 384 3s 6 | all. 
Grain Whisky, . . . 80 | — ome 
WINES, Claret, Ist Growths, . 48 562 |— —_|— — {hhd. 
Portugal Red, . | 40 45)— — |pipe. 
Spanish White, . . . 30 55 | — utt. 
Teneriffe, . . « « 30 35 | — —| ipe. 
Locwoop, Jamaica, . . £8 £8 10 [£710 £810 |£8 5 £815 | ton. 
Honduras, . . 8 9; 8 10 — {815 990 
Campeachy, . . . . 9 10}9 010 0 }10 0 1010 
Fustic, Jamaica, . . 12 13 0 13 Ofi2 0 13 0 


INDIGO, Caraceas fine, . . . | 9s Gd} 886 956] Ys O IIs 6 | Ib. 
TIMBER, American Pine, . . 23 26);— —|2 4 2 5ifoot. 
Christiansand (duties paid), | 2 4 2 5) — —|— — 
Honduras Mahogany, . Ol) 14/010 1 8] 11 21 5 
St Domingo ditto, . 0}1 9 2 5 
Tan, & — 170 180] br. 
Archangel, 2 25 |— 230 
PitcH, Foreign, . 14 — | cwt. 
TALLOW, Russia Yellow Candle, | 89 — | 89 81 | 80 82 
Home melted, . . —|— = 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . . . 50 £50 — | ton. 
. 3 Petersburgh Clean, . . | 47 48 | 48 — | 48 49 
. 4 Fax, Riga Thies. and Druj. Rak. | 80 —|— —|— _~ 
Dutth,.. «6 120 | — —|— 
Irish, . . . . 60 62 istone’ 
Mats, Archangel, . . . . [£115 £—] — — | 100 
BRISTLES, Petersburgh Firsts, 1610 £17 | — — |cwt. 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, . . | 60s —|68  70s|— on 
Montreal ditto, . . . 70s — | 62s 64s | 63 _ 
6ls — | 60s — | 5780 59s 0 
Om, While, . | 55 | 55 56 | 55 5G | tun. 
Towacco, Virginia fine, . . . 9 10) 99 10509 8 O 9} Ib. 
middling, . 8 81} 8h 9/0 6h O 7 
inferior, 7h 8) 4, — 
CoTrTons, Bowed Georgia, . . | — 1110/1 6§ 110) 
Sea Island, fine, . . . | — —|27 6 2 38 
—1!2426/23 25 
middling, . _ —{/22 23;111 2 2 
Demerara and Berbice, . | — —{/110 21/110 2 ly 
West India, . — 1 8 2 0 1 8 l 
Pernambuco, . « |= mia i 2°33 
Maranham, . . 21!'1 1182 OF 
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ALPHABETICAL List of EXGiisu BankRuPTS, from Nov. 30, to Dee. 31, 1817. 


Arnold, D., and N. Bristol, parclument-imanufac- 
turers 

Ainsworth, R., and W. Davies, Bolholt, whitsters 

Raker, J. L. and G. Leeds, merchants 

Rath, W. Esher, Surrey, victualler 

Bailey, E. Preshute, Wilts, parciiment-manufac- 
turer 

Bruce, J., J. Brown, and G. Scott, London, army- 
cGothiers 

Coker, Brigton, schoolmaster 

Collyer, R. Cheltenham, porter-dealer 

Clark, J. late of Montreal and Quebec, merchant 

Davies, J. Wells, Somerset, cabinetmaker 

Deacon, W. London, baker 

Denham, F. jun. London, milliner 

Dodswell, J. Winchester, butcher 

Dodman, M. Thornham, shopkeeper 

Elliot, R. jun. Tminster, miller 

Eliot, J. Southampton, currier 

Ellis, J. A. Great Yarmouth, vintner 

Elliot, J. Bristol, corn-factor 

French, S. Merriott, miller 

Futtit, W. Worksof Nottingham, butcher 

Frodsham, S. Frodsham, Cheshire, draper 

Gibbon, T. Stratford, near Manchester, pork-dealer 

Greensmith, J. Cark, Lancashire, cinder-burner 

Gilbert, W. Bath, baker 

Handy, J. London, dealer in drugs 

Holt, RK. Lymm, draper and tailor 

Haywood, or Hayward, J. Cheltenham, grocer 

Hughes, P. Trentham, Stafford, innkeeper 

Hardy, R. Manchester, stone-mason 

Henzall, J. H. South Shields, ship-owner 

Hitchsen, "V. London, whalebone-merchant 

Jackson, J. B. Liverpool, cooper 

Kirk, S. Leeds, alehouse-heeper 

Kirkby, J. Leeds, merehant 

Kirkman, Portsmouth, milliner 

Langhorn, J. Manchester, merchant 
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Lioyd, ‘T. H. Thorndon Heath, Surrey, clothier 

Laurenee, Chard, Somerset, linendraper 

Ladbrook, J. Warwick, farmer 

Lind, T. Trentham, carpenter 

Martin, P. London, bookseller 

Marshall, J. Cleckheaton, York, clothier 

Mason, P. New Mill, Derby, shopkeeper 

Needham, FE. London, merchant 

Payant, C. Manchester, auctioneer 

Pavne, W. Westminster, cheesemonger 

Poole, W. Leicester, hosier 

Ravenshaw, T. Liverpool, grocer 

Rogers, J. Newland, Gloucester, tanner 

Richardby, J. Durham, joiner 

Shortman, P. Bristol, shopkeeper 

Steele, R. Bristol, druggist 

Sctree, H. Holborn, Middlesex, money-serivencr 

Sutton, R. Hampton, Wick, linendraper 

Stephens, J. London, brewer 

Stephens, R. London, tanner 

Shitfher, G. London, insurance-broker 

‘Thwaites, H. London, paper-inerchant 

‘Taylor, R. Pentonville, stage-master 

‘Travers, J., J. Travers Ross, and H. Jones, Che- 
shire, millers 

Tomlinson, J. Woreester, dealer 

Watson, G. Hatfield, York, butcher 

Wade, W. London, baker | 

Wale, T. Lutterworth, draper 

Whitmore, D. Hurdsfield, cotton-spinner 

White, H. Warminster, linendraper 

Whitebread, W. Bath, coal-merchant 

White, M. Lowdham, Nottingham, bleacher 

Wood, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Wyllie, H., and W. J, Richardson, Londan, mer- 
chants 

Williams, T. London, broker 

Wingfield, J. London, saddler 

Wills, G. Bath, upholsterer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BanKRUPTs, from Nov. 30, to Dec. 31, 1817. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bethune, PD. Kirkibole, Sutherland, merchant 
Boyd, J. Bridgend of Perth, baker 

Fider, A. Edimburgh, grocer and coal-merchant 
Harereaves, J. Glasgow, iron-founder and carrier 
Lawrie, A. and Son, Edinburgh, upholsterers 
Urquhart, W. Glasgow, merchant 

Wilson, J. Guildhouse, Lanarkshire, cattle-dealer. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Adam, J. Arbroath, merchant; by D. Gibson, ae- 
countant there, 14th January 

Aitken, W. and G. Glasgow, manufacturers; by 
W. Jeffrey, accountant there, 6th January 

Bremner, G. Wick, merchant; by J. Kirk, there, 
19th January 

Bruce, A. jun. Greenoek, bookseller; by W. Scott, 
stationer there, 14th January 

Campbell, the late J. Edinburgh, watchmaker; 
by W. Dalrymple, 5. when called for 

Cotton, E. Edinburgh, china-merchant;: by W. 
H. Brown, merchant there, 29th January ~ 

Dunlop, J. late of Garnkurk ; by A. Wallace, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, January 

Farqi har, A. Wick, merchant and fish-curer; by 
J. Kirk, there, 19th January 

Garden, F. and Sons, Glasgow, and Garden, King, 


and Co. Demerara, merchants; by Macpherson 
and Maclachlan, writets, Glasgow, 3t Ja 
nuary 

Gilchrist, J. Glasgow, late in Eaglesham, cotton- 
spinner; by R. Wight, accountant, Edinburgh, 
or R. Muir, writer, Glasgow, 9th January 

Hutton, D. F. Kirkcaldy, merchawt; by T. Ro 
nald there, 9th January 

Lawson, G. Edinburgh, tanner; by J. Learmonth, 
merchant there, 25d December 1517 

Lawson, J. Dundee, flesher and ship-owner; by 
P. Anderson, merchant there, 27th January 

Macdougall, J. Perth, merchant; at No. 265, High 
Street, Edinburgh, 20th January 

Macfarlane, R. anc Co. Greenock, and Macfarlane, 
Seott, and Co. Newfoundland, merchants; by 
LD. Macewan, merchant, Greenock, 22d Ja- 
nuary 

Munro, J. Achnacloich, cattle-dealer; by R. Mit- 
chell, writer in Tain, 20th January 

Oughterson, A. and Co. Greenock, merchants; 
by W. Leiteh, merchant there, 6th January 

Wilson, J. and Son, Dunfermline, merchasts and 
manufacturers; In Dow's inn, Dunfermline, 
12th January 

Zuill, W. Mye, cattle-dealer; by W. Galbraith, 
writer in Stirling, 2d January. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


Art this season the field labours of the agriculturist are either suspended or confined 


to the least in.portant operations. 


It is within doors, in thrashing out his erop. and 
feeding his cattle, that he is chiefly employed, enjoying i ry 


himself moderately, it is to be 


hoped, at his leisure hours, in the society of his friends and relatives, after the manner 
of his forefathers. There has been little variation in either the corn or meat markets 


since our last. The prices of grain, though 


neration of the farmer, after a harvest by 
fear, for the lower class of consumers, whi 
former rate. Their condition, howe 
Jast year, as we do not now 


not. perhaps, too high for the fair romu- 


ho means abundant, are still too high, we 
whose wages are not likely soon to rise to their 
| re 7 certainly improved since the beginning of 
year, : Sear much of want of employment, nor of the necessity of 
providing it by means of parish assessments or i } ¥ 


anuary 13. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edindurgh. 


Wheat. AL (Juar. }{Potat. Oatmeal. ||Ba. & Pmeal. 
1817. Bolll Prices| Av. pr, Se * |) Loaf. | peck Boll Peck. |\|Bolls. Peck. 
| 8. SHS sail d d. js. d. s. d. 
Dec. 17} 645/55 48/41 0 5 54 15 10 2 0 1 5 
04) 485126 48/39 2%! | 2 35329 oO] 15 10 78} 1 5 
i818. 424/26 46/57 6 § 29/126 35 Ol] 13 10 Lil | 1 5 
lian, 7149924 43156 20 36 olf 15 |} 10 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 lbs. Oats, 204 ibs. Bariey, 520 ibs. [Bus.& Pse.jOatineal, Flour. 
Dantzic.|For.red.| Scotch. Irish. | Scots.) Eng. English,| Scoteh. stir. Mea. }} Ts. Ibs. 
Dee. 1652 58)41 — 28 5628 54/52 46/358 46450 35 1350 521,75 80 
25,52 58141 — — P28 34/28 3452 46)58 50 35 SIRTS SO 
i818, 50) 52 54} — — 28 35/28 35/52 4a) 44 50 54 50. 75 
lian. 6152 56/41 — S558 41/53 441150 54 50 S270 75 
Haddington, Datkeith. 
Wheat. Oatineal, 
1817. - | parley. Oats. Pease. || Beans. 1817. 
Bolls. Prices. Av. pr. Per Boll. [Per Pek. 
181s. 26) 892 | 21 43 0} 57 44550 55 221240 290)91 4 
21077 | 196 426156 20 31 29290 27020 21 
91090 |} 25 42 04357 S551 26 52 26 28 ilJan. 5250 290)91) 92 i 
London. 
Oats. Beans. | Pease. Flour, 2801b.| 
1817. ‘| y | rd &Pol Potat.| Pigeon. | Tick. | Boiling. Grey.|| Fine.| 2d. oat 


8S & s. | S. s. & Iie 


Se s. | 1, 
Dee. 15}4: 40] 30 56 38156 41/52 56/52 46151 60154 461175 
44/52 SO 16 56)50 38 48 5040 4450 56°40 44°75 a4 
1818. 29) 2 54418 5755 40) 52 58°52 4655 6254 46375 14 
Jan. 5 44°50 S217 39,52 58,40 52152 60 52 43,75 75| 14 
Liverpool. 
| Flour. | Oatmeal, 210 Ib. 
18h7 Wheat. Beans, || Pease, Eng. ls 
re | 451 per qr. || per qr. Yb Eng. scotia 
Dee. 911301499 6 5 72 50 68 05 — (66 6840 
14 94 6 5 72 50 65 68— —66 68 42 
2515 01494 6 5 72 | 50 68 7O— 67 42 — 
1818. 50113 0 14 94 6 5 72 || 50 68 6742 —— — 
Jan. 6115 0 14 74 6 5 72 50 68 163 66— 67142 I — 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1817. Wat. Rye. |Briey.| Oats. |Beans./Pease. wat. Rye, | Barley. | Oats. Beans Pease, 
s.d.js. djs. d.js. d-js. d.js. d.{[Nov) d. | ® dis d.|s. d. | s. d. 
Dec. 6) 82 9148 8127 9151 1/35 29 [84 1114511145 4/26 949 
13} 83 249 2:4411/28 4/51 $1535 647 41:45 4/1296 7149 1 
20, 81.649 945 5/27 10}51 9/5111 55 15 BG 1/49 2145 10/27 
27] 85950 1/28 3/51 20 948 5.46 11/27 Tot 2 
| 27 “87 948 3:46 9'2711'49 550 4 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 
by which Jmportation and Duty are regulated in Great Britain. 
Wheat, 85s. 4d.—Rye, 47s. 4,.—Barley, 45s, Sd.—Oats, 26s 1lid.—Beans, 51s.2d.—Pease, 51s. 
Rapeseed, 106s. Gd..—Oatmeal , 52s, 6d. 
Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately Jesceding 15th Dee. 


Vheat ld.Rye, 483. 5d.—Barley, 42s. 6d.—Oats, 52s. 6¢.—Beans ldd.—Peare, 54s. 11d. — 
. Oatmeal 278. 5d.—-Bear or Big, 42s. 8d. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


July 11, 1817. At Bombay, the lady of 
Michie Forbes, Esq. of Crimond, Aber- 
deenshire, a son and heir. 

15. At the house of the Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Anstruther, Bombay, the Hon. Mrs 
Buchanan, a son. 

17. The lady of David Hill, Esq. Civil 
Secretary at Madras, a daughter. 

- December 2. At Westport House, the 
Marchioness of Sligo, a daughter. 

— In George Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Wardlaw, a 
son. 
— The lady of Captain Clarke, of Be- 
mersyde House, a daughter. 

6. The Hon. Lady Fergusson, 2 son. 

ll. At Haddo House, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, son. 

12. At the Viceregal Lodge, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, the Countess Talbot, a son. 

14. At Tarvit, Mrs Home Rigg of Mor- 
ton, a daughter. 

17. At Worthing, the lady of General 
Sir Richard Jones, a daughter. 

— The lady of Thomas Bruce, I'sq. of 
Arnot, a son. 

26. In Dublin Street, Fdinburgh, Mrs 
Craufurd of Auchinames, a daughter. 

27. At Cullen House, the lady of Colo- 
nel Grant of Grant, M. P. a son. 

28. At Mormond House, Mrs Gordon 
of Cairnbulg, a son. 

January 2, 1818. At Edinburgh, the 
lady of Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, 
Bart. a son and heir. 


Lately, At Thorndon, Lady Petre, a son 
and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

November 18& At Greenock, Arthur 
Oughterson, Esq. of Barbadoes, to Helen, 
only daughter of the late Archibald Ko- 
bertson, Esq. 

21. At Ballenstadt, the Prince Frederic 
of Prussia, to the Princess Wilhelmina 
Louisa of Anhalt Bernbourg. 

27. At London, George Stanley Repton, 
Esq. of Dover Street, to the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Scott, daughter of Lord Eldon. 

December 1. At Ayr, Peter Mactaggart, 
Fsq. one of the magistrates of Ayr, to Miss 
. ary, second daughter of Bailie John Ait- 

en. 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. James Ha- 
milton, minister of Newabbey, to Miss 
Harriet Smith. 


December 3. At the seat of her uncle, 
Sir William Bellingham, Bart. Eliza, el- 
dest daughter of Allan Bellingham, Esq. 
to John Stein, jun. Esq. of Kennetpans, 
Clackmannanshire. 

&. At Edinburgh, Captain Coll Mac- 
dougall, late of the 42d Royal Highland 
Regiment, to Jane Cameron Macdonald, 
only daughter of the late Alexander Mac- 
donald, Esq. of Glenco. 

11. At Corbalton, county of Meath, 
Ireland, the Hon. Lord Killeen, only sor 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Fingal, to 
Louisa, only daughter of Elias Corbally, 
Esq. 

24. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Alexander 
Welsh, minister of Heriot, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Lindsay, Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

27. At Ardincaple Castle, Miles Angus 
Fletcher, Esq. advocate, to Charlotte Ca- 
therine, only daughter of General and 
Lady Augusta Clavering. 

29. At Drumpellier, Robert Graham, 
Esq. M. D. Glasgow, to Miss Elizabeth 
Belsches Buchanan, youngest daughter of 
David Buchanan, Esq. of Drumpellier. 

Lately, At Charlotte Square Chapel, 
Kdinburgh, the Hon. Thomas Bowes, to 
Lady Campbell of Ardkinglass. 

At Paris. the Hon. Colonel Pakenham, 
brother to the Eerl of Longford and her 
Grace the Duchess of Wellington, to the 
Hon. Emily Stapleton, daughter of Lord 
Le Despencer. 

At Genoa, the Count Gurge de Very, to 
Emily, grand-daughter of William Ogilvie, 
sq. of Ardglass Castle. 

At the Municipality of the city of Lisle, 
in France, Louis Andre Levasseur, Lieu- 
tenant in the Legion of Eure et Loire, and 
member of the Legion of Honour, to Anne, 
third daughter of the late Mr William 
Archibald, of Kelso, Roxburghshire. 


DEATHS. 

April 14, 1817. At Bangalore, in India, 
Licutenant-Colonel Archibald Campbell, 
a of Jura. He was buried with mi- 
a and attended to the grave 
by the 22d dragoons and 68th regiment ; 
und the officers of his own corps have, as @ 
mark of regard and esteem for their la- 
mented late commanding officer, directed a 
handsome mausoleum to be erected over his 
remains in the church-yard of B 

19. AtSeringapatam, Mrs Caroline Grant 
the Lady of Colonel J. G. Scott, of the Mw 
dras artillery. 
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April 28. At Calcutta, James Philip 
Inglis, Esq. 

May 4. At Calcutta, Dr James Camp- 
bell. Dr Campbell was third son of the 
Jate John Campbell, Esq. cashier of the 
Royal Bank, Edinburgh. 

June. At Fort William, East Indies, 
where he remained confined 17 years, 3 
months, and 4 days, on account of his trea- 
cherous murder of Mr Cherry, and others, 
at Benares, the famous Vizier Ally ; his 
age was only 36. . 

October 9. At Grenada, Samuel Harri- 
son, Esq. Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
General to his Majesty's forces, aged 21. 

14. In Jamaica, Neil Snodgrass, Esq. 
late of Paisley. 

November 3. At Quebec, Colonel Myers, 
Quarter-Master-General in North America, 
an officer universally esteemed. 

18. At Mauchline, Mr John Mair, in 
the 105th year of his age. To a masculine 
understanding he united poignant wit, ge- 
nuine humour, and a rare vivacity. Asa 
teller of stories, he was almost without an 
equal. His mental energies and bodily 
strength continued unimpaired until shortly 
before his death. He was born in the pa- 
rish of Galston, in March 1713. 

19. At Tranent Lodge, aged 79, Mr 
William Wood, late of Gifford. What is 
worthy of remark, Mr Wood was among 
the first who introduced the two-horse 
plough into East Lothian. 

22. Of typhus fever, at Belle Cottage, 
Ireland, Pierce Frederick Blair, Esq. bro- 
ther of the late Sir D. Blair. His fortune, 
consisting of £22,000, in Government se- 
curities, he bequeathed to his tour nieces ; 
the reversion of his beautiful cottage, in the 
county of Wicklow, to his nephew, Frede- 


rick Gustavus Moore, Esq. of Dublin. 


2%. At Stockbridge, near Dunbar, the 
Rev. George Campbell. 

25. At Glasgow, Adam Bogue, Esq. 
merchant. 

28. At London, in the 43d year of his 
age, Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser, 76th, or 
Liindostan regiment. He was a brave and 
most meritorious officer ; he also possessed 
those virtues which add so much lustre to 
the human character in private life,—an 
affectionate husband, a tender parent, and 
a faithful friend. 

30. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Hay 
of Haystoun, in the 98th year of her age. 

— At Jedburgh, James Potts, Esq. late 
Sheriff-clerk of Roxburghshire, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

— At Armhouse, in the county of Ros- 
common, Ireland, Thomas O’Connor, Esq. 
brother of the late Dominick O’Connor Don 
of Cloonalis, and of the present Alexander 
O'Connor Don, now the only lineal male 
descendant of Roderick O’Connor Don, 
hee of Connaught, and Monarch of Ire- 
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December 1. At Montrose, Mary Ruperta 
Smith, wife of the Rev. Mr George Cowie, 
Montrose. 

2. At Hamble, Hants, Admiral Billy 
Douglas, in his 67th year. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Grant, 
relict of the Rev. Lewis Grant, late mini- 
ster of Ardchattan. 

— At Wauchope, Ann Scott, aged four 
years and nine months ; and on the 6th, 
Charles Scott, aged tliree years and six 
months, children of Walter Scott, Esq. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lindsay, relict 
of the Rev. William Lindsay, minister of 
Kilmarnock. 

— At St Andrew's, Mrs Jane Tod, 
wife of William Fernie, Esq. of New- 
grange. 

6. At Dornoch, aged 92, Miss Margaret 
Gordon, sister of the late Sir John Gordon 
of Embo, Bart. 

7. At Waterford, Lreland, Alderman Si- 
mon Newport. He was the oldest member 
of the common council, and consequently 
the father of the city of Waterford. He 
was also one of the oldest commercial men 
in Ireland. He had completed the age of 
90 years, having been born on the 11th of 
November 1727. 

— In London, aged 63, Vice-Admiral 
William Bligh, F.R.S. of Farningham 
House, Kent. 

9. At Lossit, Hector Macneal of Uga- 
dale, Esq. 

— Mr Cuthbert Mills, of the Low Lights, 
Shields, ship-owner, aged 92. He was with 
Rear-Admiral Hawke on the famous 14th 
of October 1747, and was accounted one of 
the most intrepid seamen in that glorious 
but running fight. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Ross, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

— At Manse of Gartly, the Rev. James 
Scott, in the 68th year of his age, and in 
the 48th year of his ministry in that parish. 

12. At his house in North Charlotte 
Street, Edinburgh, Sir John Henderson of 
Fordel, Bart. 

— At Shelburn Bank, by Newhaven, 
Captain David Wishart. 

13. At Aberdeen, John Anderson, Esq. 
late of the island of Tobago, aged 65. 

i4. At Edinburgh, William Sibbald, 
Esq. merchant, and Admiral of Leith. Mr 
Sibbald was one of the oldest and most pub- 
lic spirited merchants in Leith. Asa mark 
of respect to his memory, the magistrates, 
ministers of South and North Leith, and 
the masters of the four incorporations, with 
their assistants, on Thursday last, the day 
of the funeral, in their official capacity, met 
the body at the foot of Leith Walk, and 
accompanied it to the family burying-place 
in South Leith church-yard, church 
bells tolling at broken intervals. This gen- 
tleman’s death will long be felt a3 a public 
loss to the town of Leith. 
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15. At Polimadie, Mrs Steven of Pol- 
madik. 

16. At Renfrew, Miss Mary Orr, Hill- 
house, parish of Lochwinnoch, authoress of 
* Letters from the Desart.” 

18. At London, Mrs Jackson, Lady of 
Colonel Jackson of Enesive, and third 
daughter of William Blair, Esq. of Blair. 

— In the 25th year of his age, after a 
few days illness, at his lodgings in Cam- 
bridge, the Hon. and Rev. Charles Fox 
Maitland, M. A. youngest son of James 
Earl of Lauderdale. By this afilicting dis- 
pensation of Providence, was cut off in his 
early career of honour and usefulness, a 
gentleman whose talents and virtues shed a 
lustre upon his high rank. He was endued 
by nature with a noble and undaunted 
mind—a vigorous understanding—and a 
most feeling heart. He nursed and che- 
rished every kind and generous sentiment, 
until the actions that they prompted be- 
came no effort, but the pleasing business of 
his lite. This goodness of spirit rendered 
him anxious to discover good qualities in 
all; but in those whom he loved, it was his 
delight to dwell upon whatever there ap- 
peared of excellence—to please himself with 
the thought that he bestowed his own af- 
foctions well, and to recommend the objects 
of them to others. Ina word, every action 
of his life, every expression of his thoughts, 
were but different indications of the various 
modes in which generosity and benevolence 
prompted him. He was charitable, not 
only im action, but in opinion. His liberal 
amd candid construction of the conduct of 
others is known to all who had the happi- 
ness of his acquaintance. His deeds of 
charity are recorded elsewhere, though the 
objects of his beneficence seldom knew on 
whom their prayers invoked blessings. He 
is wept by the grave and the gay—the 
thoughtless and the severe. For his active 
wtelligence—his sportive and easy wit—the 
manly sincerity of his interecourse—his nice 
sense of honour—made up a character in 
which all these who had worth themselves 
nikght distinguish the qualities which were 
mest dear to them. ‘Those who knew him 
best, knew that his worth surpassed words. 
His magnanimous spirit would have reject- 
ed undeserved praise—nor does it avail the 
living to dress out the object of their love 
and regret in imaginary virtues: ** Th 
triends shal] seek thee, but they shall not 
find thee. Thou shalt come at times to 
their dreams, to settle peace in their soul. 
Thy voice shall remain in their ears, they 
shall think with mournful joy on the 
ireams of their rest."—-Mr Maitland lies 
buried in the chapel of Trinity College—e 
cistinction which marks the love and re- 
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spect in which he ‘was held by the whole 
society, and which has been conferred on 
none but fellows of the college for the last 
two hundred years. The ceremony was 
most feclingly solemnized by the Bishop of 
Bristol, Master of the College.—Cambriige 
Paper. 

19. At Kilbarchan, in the 77th year of 
her age, Miss Jean Semple, daughter of the 
late Robert Semple, Esq. of Beltrees. 

— At Newburgh, within an hour of 
each other, Mr David Henderson, aged 74, 
and Mrs Jean ‘Taylor, his wife, aged 74, 
after a long and harmonious matrimonial 
union of 45 years. 

20. At Belsize House, Hampstead, the 
Most Noble the Marchioness of Ormonde, 
wife of the Marquis of Ormonde, in the 
28th year of her age. 

23. At the Manse of Girthon, the Rev. 
Robert Gordon, in the 49th year of his age, 
and the 26th of his ministry. 

24. At Ballimartin, Islay, Donald Camp- 
bell, Esq. 

25. At Gordonbank, Alexander Low, 
Iisq. of Whitsomelaw, aged 74. 

28. A few days before his attaining the 
age of 60 years, the Rev. Dr Charles Bur- 
nev, Rector of Deptford. He has long been 
known and eminently distinguished as one 
of the first Greek scholars of his time, and 
was of a family remarkable for literary and 
scientific eminence. His father was the ce- 
Icbrated Dr Charles Burney, Mus. D. His 
brother, still living, has published ‘two or 
three volumes of Voyages of Discovery, &c.; 
and one of his sisters, also still living, is the 
celebrated authoress of the novels of Eve- 
lina, Cecilia, &c. whilst another sister has 
published several pleasing and popular no- 
vels. 

— At Oakley-park, near Ludlow, Lady 
Clive, in the 4th year of her age, relict 
of Robert, the first Lord Clive, the found- 
er of our empire in Bengal. Lady Clive 
was in various parts of India when her 
husband commanded the army there. She 
joined him in Calcutta after the re-taking 
of that town and the decisive ‘battle of 
Plassey. The death of Lord Clive took 
place in 1774. 

Lately —At the Manse of Ledgertwood, 
Mrs Isabella Cupples, aged 70, relict of 
the late Rev. George Cupples, 44 years 
minister of the gospel at Swinton. 

At Ballymore, Ireland, Michael Pendar, 
at the advanced age of 107. He had becn 
@ pensioner for 72 years. 

At Ballybouglan, in the King’s County, 
Ireland, Mrs Jane Devereux, at the ad- 
vaneed age of 110. She retained her fa- 
culties to the last, and has left an immense 
property behind her. 


(gorge Ramsay and Co. Printers, Edinburgh. 
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